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If any one enquire in regard to the public feelings which guide the Conductor of this Miscellany, be re- 


lies, that in Politics, he is an immovable friend tot 
administration of governinent; and is of the party o 


principles of civil liberty, and of a benevolent 
the Tories, the W higs, and the Radical Reformers, 


s far as they are friends to the same principles and practices;—that in matters of Relicton ing i 

the spirit of Christianity, he maintains perfect liberty of conscience, and is desiious of biviag th setaad 
charity with every sect of Christians ;—and that, in PAs/osophy, he prefers the useful to the speculative 
constantly rejecting doctrines which have no better foundation than the authority of respected namer, 
and admitting the assumption of no causes which are not equal and analogous to the effects. , 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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COUNT DE GROUCHY’S REPLY ¢o the 
STATEMENTS of NAPOLEON, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE Memoirs of Napoleon, re- 
printed in America, as having 
been written by himself, contain too 
many errors of fact, and are replete 
with assertions too palpably unsup- 
rted, to admit the possibility of their 
mew been the work of this great Chief, 
who in this instance has been badly 
served by the inconsiderate and culpa- 
ble zeal of the true author.* 

This publication, bearing as it does, 
the same stamp, and apparently the 
same texture with the accounts of the 
campaign of 1815, by Gen. Gourgaud, 
can be considered only as a second edi- 
tion of that work revised and added to, 
and from which have been expunged 
the most obnoxious charges against 
Marech. Ney, that others equally ab- 
surd might be substituted upon my 
conduct. Althongh I have already 
answered the work of Gen. Gourgaud 
with official papers, accompanied with 
critical observations; which have 
shown that the greater part of his rea- 
sonings was from a plan of campaign 
evidently drawn after the event, yet I 
owe to myself an immediate protest 
against this new attack upon my mili- 
lary reputation, and violation of the 
truthof history. Some of the accusa- 
lions embodied in this last publication 





_* Wehave received this letter from Ame- 
rica, and we give place to it as matter of im- 
partiality, but Count Grouchy errs in suppos- 
ag the work not to be the production of Na- 
poleon, as well as in his deductions from the 
“ters to which he gives place. Napoleon 
— have misrepresented the Count, but the 

a Presentations of which the Count com- 
: ee undoubtedly made by Napoleon. 
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are of such op serie pen that their formal 
and explicit denial ought not to be de- 
layed, or await the complete refutation 
which is preparing for them. 

I therefore declare the greater part 
of the assertions, which this work con- 
tains respecting me, to be false and ca- 
lumnious. I declare the greater part 
of the orders and instructions which it 
details so formally, to be invented or 
= All those asserted to have 

n transmitted to me on the 17th, 
and during the night of the 18th, are 
suppositions. The most ample proof 
of this appears in the book of orders 
and correspondence of the Major Gen. 
ehief of the staff, the organ of communi- 
cation between the Commander in Chief 
and his general officers. This unanswer- 
able document, given up tome together 
with the command in chief of the army, 
by Marshal Soult, after the loss of the 
battle of Waterloo, shows that no orders 
or instructions were sent to me, except 
those comprised in two letters, the one 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, the other 
at one in the afternoon of the 18th, I 
challenge the production of a single 


-note or minute of any other order, or 


of a single officer, who will assert, that 
during the evening or night of the 
17th of June, he delivered to me a single 
instruction, dispatch, or even m 

from Napoleon or from the Major Gen. 
As to the emphatical expressions and 
counsels placed in the mouth of Lieut. 
Gen. Excelmans ( 149 of these me- 
moirs) this officer has recently given at 
Paris the proper estimate of their vera- 
city, and consequently of the credit to 
which the rest of this work is intitled, 
by a solemn declaration, in answer to 
the inquiry of my son, on the 11th of 
last January, that his only communi- 
cation with me, during the 18th, was 
through the intervention of his aides- 
de-camp; and that consequently this 
conversation was altogether invented. 
It is true that —— Gen. Gerard .~ 
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490 Marshal Grouchy’s Defence [July | 


ing joined me late on the morning of 
the 18th, urged me to proceed in the 
direction of the cannon which were 
heard upon our left: but this responsibi- 
lity I was unwilling to encounter, con- 
vinced as I always have been, that the 
arrangement of the war (if the expres- 
sion may be-used) belongs exclusively 
to the commander in chief, and that 
his subordinate officers are restricted 
to the execution of his plans. It was 
certainly unfortunate that the troops 
under my cammand were not marched 
upon Waterloo, but it is to be imputed 
to the Emperor as much and more 
than to me, since my advance upon 
Wavres, accorded with his intentions, 
conveyed to me in the following letter 
at the moment of his dispositions for 
the engagement. It has been already 
published, but may with propriety be 
inserted here. 

** In advance of the farm of Caillou the 18th 
June, 100’clock A. M. — Major Gen. 
Marshal Soult to Marshal Grouchy. 

* Marechal, the Emperor has received 
your last dispatch dated Gembloux; you 
state to H. M. that two Prussian columns 
have passed on Sauvenieres and Sartavalin. 
It is reported, however, that a third, in consi- 
derable force has passed at Gery and Gen- 
tines, advancing upon Wavres. Iam in- 
structed by the Emperor to apprise you that 
he is at this moment about to attack the 
English army, which has taken position at 
Waterloo, in front of the forest of Soignes, 
His Majesty therefore desires that you should 
advance upon Wavres for the purpose of con- 
tinuing your approach to us, preserving the 
connexion of operations and keeping up the 
communication, driving before you all the 
Prussian corps which have taken this direc- 
tion, and which may halt at Warres, where 
you are to arrive with all possible expedi- 
tion; you will cause the columns of the 
enemy which are on your right, to be fol- 
lowed by some light troops to observe their 
movements, and to pick up stragglers. 

“ You will acquaint me immediately with 
your dispositions, and the direction of your 
march, together with whatever intellizence 
you may obtain of the enemy. You are not 
to omit to keep up your communications 
with us, The Emperor desires to receive 
frequent accounts from you. 

(Signed) “ Major Gen, Duc pz DabtoaTiE. 
It is evident, from this letter. that 

Napoleon, in engaging, did not in the 

least calculate upon the immediate co- 

operation of the corps under my com- 
mand, and by this letter, it was made 
my duty not to yield to the instances 
of Lieut. Gen. Gerard, A second letter, 
written by command of Napoleon (not 
at 11 o'clock in the morning, as falsely 
alleged in these memoirs, but at ] 


: ‘ 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 194) 
was in the following terms: ma 

“ On the field of battle at Waterloo, the 
18th, at one o’clock in the afterno, 

** Major Gen. Marshal Soult, to M: a 
Grouchy. armel 

“* Marechal, You have apprised the By. 
peror at two o’clock this Morning that yoy 
were in march upon Sartavalain, whence ’ 
was your intention to proceed upon Corh; 
or Wavres. This movement Corresponds 
with the dispositions of H. M. which hays 
been communicated to you” (see the pre- 
ceding letter). ‘ The Emperor commayis 
me, however, to say to you, that you are 
always to manceuvre in our direction, it resis 
With you to ascertain our situation and to 
govern yourself accordingly, keep up to the 
communication, and to attack and destroy 
any of the enemy’s forces that may attempt 
to disturb our right. At this moment the 
battle is gained along the line at Waterloo, 
the enemy’s centre is at Mont-St. Jean, your 
motions are therefore to effect a junction 
with our right. 

(Signed) “ The Duc DE DaLmatir,” 

“ P. S. An intercepted letter states that 
Gen. Bulow is to attack our right flank, we 
think that this corps is to be perceived upon 
the heights of St. Lambert, you are therefore 
not to lose a moment in your approach to 
join us, and to destroy Bulow, whom you 
will take at the greatest disadvantage.” 

It is impossible to resist the convie- 
tion from this and the preceding letter, 
that the whole contents of these Me 
moirs of Napoleon, relating to the 
movements or dispositions said to have 
been prescribed to the — of the 
army under my command, are no better 
than a mere romance." In fact, the as- 
sertion of the author, and particularly 
those in pages 111 and 112 of the Me- 
moirs, are in direct contradiction to 
these dispatches, It is there stated as 
follows: 

“ At 10 0’clock in the evening of the 17th, 
Napoleon dispatched an officer to Marshal 
Grouchy, to inform him thata general en 
gagement would take place on the yeep 
that the English army was posted in front 0 
the forest of Soignes, with the village of La 
Haie as the point of appui on the left, a | 
commanding him to detach from his corps 


ty 


_at Wavres, a division of 7,000 troops of all 


descriptions, upon St. Lambert, before wong 
break, with 16 pieces of cannon, 0 ye 
junction with the main army and to act 
concert with them. That the moment he was 
uscertained of the evacuation of Wavres by 
Marshal Blucher, and _ his retreat a. as 
tinued upon Bruxelles or in any other aire 


: ‘ e ater part 
tion, he should advance with the annie 





* Marshal Grouchy, may be @ good sm 
brave man, buthe is evidently @ bad reason 


for nothing could be more clear than his 10° 
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at his force to support the division at St, 
el orders had been dispatched 
tome in the evening of the 17th, and 
theirduplicate at four in the morning 
of the ISth, why should they not have 
arrived, when every dispatch from meto 
Napoleon was received 2? how is it possi- 
ble that they should not have been in- 
wried on the records of the staff, and 
that they should be at such direct vari- 
ancewith theonly twodispatches brought 
tome? If Napoleon had informed me 
during the night of the 17th, ofhis inten- 
‘ion toengage in the morning, would his 
letter at ten in the morning of the 18th 
have contained the words, ** The Empe- 
ror commands me to apprise you of his 
intention to attack the English army 
which has taken position at Waterloo ?” 
if he had ordered me, upon the evening 
of the 17th, to detach 7000 men upon 
st. Lambert, would not this order, so’ 
important in the evening, and so much 
more inportant at the commencement 
of the battle. have been reiterated, and 
forcibly reiterated in this dispatch from 
the chiefof the staff ?. On the contrary, 
the order is given to march upon Wa- 
vres, * The Emperor desires that you 
will advance upon Wavres, where you 
are to arrive with all possible expedi- 
tion.” It results from comparing these 
orders, that the command to send a 
division upon St. Lambert, and to sup- 
port it with the greatest part of my 
force, is the fruit of imagination, and 
can only be received as a fiction, in- 
vented after the event has pointed out 
its expediency. This order was no 
more given, than was there, on the 17th 
at hoon, an order to advance on Wavres, 
a movement never prescribed to me 
util the 18th, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, It is also palpable, that when 
tigaging, Napoleon was unacquainted 
with the position of the Prussian army, 
aud that he believed part to be at Wa- 
Vres and part in the direction of Lou- 
vuln. Since he caused Marshal Soult 
0 Write to me, *€ you will cause the 
rulanas of the enemy which are on your 
rent to be followed.’—In effect. the 
“ret of the enemy’s operations was 
hot penetrated by him until 1 0’clock 
7 the afternoon of the 18th, when Gen. 
pg corps appeared on the heights 
hy The troops under my 
‘ re bape then in consequence of 
ria giv . to me, at four leagues 
thedien, sant it was impossible that 

positions then commanded,should 


be executed in time to repel the fatal 
effects of the unexpected attack by the 
Prussians.‘ 
The motives which forced my halt at 
Gembloux the evening of the 17th, and 
prevented my farther advance, appear in 
pages 8 and 9 of my refutation of Gen. 
Gourgaud. I regret that I am com- 
pelled to state, for 1 repeat it always 
with pain, that the failure in executing 
my orders, on the 17th, until near three 
in the afternoon, lost time that was 
highly precious; and the inaction of 
Napoleon on the field of battle at Ligny, 
during the whole of the morning of the 
17th, and his indecision from day- 
break until noon, when he dispatched 
me in pursuit of the Prussians, without 
affording me the least trace of the di- 
rection taken by them, or of their re- 
treat, these must rank among the essen- 
tial and principal causes of our reverses 
onthe 18th. It would be supposed 
that Napoleon was aware of the direc- 
tion of Marshal Blucher’s retreat, on 
finding in page 103 of these Memoirs, 
“ that at day-break on the 17th, Gen. 
Pajol was sent with a division of his 
light cavalry and the division of infan- 
try of Teiste, in pursuit of the Prus- 
sions in the direction of Tilly and Gem- 
bloux.’’ The falsehood of this asser- 
tion is proved by a letter from the chief 
of the staff to the Minister of War at 
Paris, written on the 17th, and inserted 
in the register of orders and correspon- 
dence. It contains this paragraph: 
“+ The army is formed on the main road 
from Namur to Bruxelles, where the 
Emperor is this moment to proceed.” 
The last report of Gen. Pajol is dated 
from Mazi,on the road to Namur, thus 
Gen. Pajol was sent on the road to Na- 
mur, and not to Wavres, and thus Na- 
poleon believed the Prussians to be in 
the direction of Namur, and did not 
expect to find the English at Waterloo. 
Notwithstanding the length to which 
this article has already swelled, I can- 
not close without expressing indigna- 
tion at the effrontery with which the 
compiler of these Memoirs of Napoleon, 
has stated (page 142) that at ten in the 
morning of the Isth, I was yet at 
Gembloux ; unfortunately for this mi- 
litary romancer, there are 12,000 men 
of the corps of Lieut. Gen, Vandamme, 
who left their position in front of Gem- 
bloux at the first dawn of day, who 
when the sun first emerged from the 
horizon, saw me at their head, more 


than a league from this town; one 
who 
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who at eleven, attacked the rear 
guard of the Prussians more than 
three leagues from Gembloux; the 
corps of Lieut. Gen. Gerard was, it 
is true, too late in moving on the 
1Sth, but my orders to him were, to be 
in march at six o’clock, the testi- 
mony of the General Officer at the head 
of my staff will prove this ; I was with 
the troops of Lieut. Gen. Vandamme, 
and ignorant of the delay of these under 
Gen. Gerard on leaving their encamp- 
ment: J am not to be made responsible 
for their delay, more than for that 
which took place on leaving the field 
at Ligny. 

The limits of a letter do not now ad- 
mit of my pointing out more than a very 
small portion of the unpardonable mis- 
takes and disgusting misrepresentations 
which soil the pages of these Memoirs, 
but at a future period, none of them 
shall escape the scrutiny of an impar- 
tial examination, and the proofs of the 
perfidy with which my conduct is cen- 
sured, shall be more apparent, as that 
Providence which denies the durability 
to imposture, has left in the hands of 
my family, during my exile, the official 
documentsrelating tothe military events 
of 1815, which will furnish me, upon my 
return to my native country, with ma- 
terials to confute and overwhelm my 
detractors. C. DE GROUCHY, 

Philadelphia, April 1, 1820. 


+e 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

The NEW TOWER of the ROYAL EX- 
CHANGE, LONDON. 

—7 E old tower of the Royal Ex- 

change, with its Grasshopper, have 
so long been identified with this seat of 
commerce, that the erection of a new 
one will confer a novel feature on 
the city. 

It is well known that the interior of 
the Royal Exchange is nearly a fac- 
simile of the one at Antwerp, from 
which it was copied, and is so much 
like it, that a Dutch painting of the 
latter, which was sold at Christie’s a 


few years ago sed for that of 
London. a ~— 


It was rebuilt after the fire of London 
by the city of London and Company of 
Mercers, as trustees of Sir Thos. Gre- 
sham. The architect is believed to 
have been Nicholas Hawksmoor, pupil 
of Sir C. Wren, whose clumsy construc- 
tions of St. Mary’s Church, in Lombard 
Street are in the same tasteless style. 

The tower and campanile, or bell- 
turret, were built of painted wood and 


The New Tower of the Royal Exchange. 


[July I, 
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other fragile materials; and being in 
a very ruinous state, were lately taken 
down by order of the Gresham Com- 
mittee, and a very substantial and 
tasteful tower of stone and brick is 
now erected in its place.—The design 
is new and more elegant, though less 
appropriate than the one removed. 
Though very elegant, and peculiarly 
excellent in construction, it will not 
accord with the rest of the building, 
but will look like a Dutch burgomas- 
ter, or a primitive quaker, with a dandy 
head Sos cravat, and covered ec 
chapeau bras and feathers; which, 
however, is no fault of the ingenious 
architects, Messrs. SMITH and WALKER, 


of Bread Street Hill. 
—=___—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magau™ 
SIR, + 
N your Number for last “y 
perceive you have done me ” 
honor to make favorable mention ? ™ 
little work of mine, entitled | 
Peerage Chart ;°’ but in detailing ' 
contents, you have inadvertent y 
mitted a few inaccuracies, the i 
material of which is where you § 
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‘ned by naval services. As the 
a 0 Menten, Duncan, Rodney, 
Hood, St. Vincent, Nelson, and many 
others, are 
« Familiar in our mouths as household 

words,” F a 

a prejudice may exist against the Chart 
which Lam confident was never your 
intention to create: I therefore take 
the liberty of transmitting you what is, 
| believe, a more correct summary of 
its contents, and which, perhaps, you 
will be good enough to insert in your 
next Number. THE AUTHOR. 

The House of Lords is composed of the 
following classes, Viz. 
Peers of the Blood Royal..ssecseseee 86 
English lay Peersscccevcece eceeeees 291 
English BishopS sesceerecccccesses 26 
Scotch representative Peers...seee++5 16 
Irish ditto wc cccccceccccccccecce coco 28S 
Irish representative Bishops........+. 4 


Making a total of .....+....-. 371 
Deduct Peers who are Minors ......11 
Roman Catholics 6 





Representative Peers of Ireland, 
who, since their election, have > 3 
been created English Peers... }— 20 


a 


Present efficient force of the House.... 351 

Of the 332 lay Peers, 51 have become en- 
nobled as courtiers; 13 as younger branches 
of nobility; 23 as statesmen; 13 by naval 
services ; 24 by military; 7 by diplomatic ; 
30 by legal ; 32 by marriage ; and 139 chiefly 
on account of their wealth. 

There are 54 bachelors, 41 widowers, and 
237 married men: of the 278 married and 
widowers, 60 are without children; the re- 
maining 218 have, among them, 1068. 

The incomes of 14 of the Peers are sup- 

posed to exceed 50,0001. per annum ; 13 are 
cousidered liberal patrons of. the-arts and 
sciences ; and 54 can trace their ancestry to 
the Conquest, 
_The most recent Peerage is that of Lord 
Colchester, the late Speaker of the Commons, 
created in 1817; and the most ancient, that 
of the Marquess of Lansdowne, whose an- 
cestors, the Barons of Kerry, were first en- 
hobled in L181. 

The youngest Peer is the Earl of Lindsay, 
whose age is but 5 years; and the oldest the 
Marquess of Drogheda, who, on the 29th of 
bis month, will be 90. 


———__P_—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM.—No. IX. 

_, Quarterly Review, No. 45. 
| 'S not true that there is nothing 
; Hew under the sun, although the 
‘isest man has said so, for here is a 
arterly book that, with the most 
rict adherence to those principles of 


falsehood and calumny on which it was 
originally established, is, in every suc- 
cessive number, affording the most sur- 
prising examples of new modifications 
of these principles, and, by connecting 
them with matter of fact, forming 
moral combinations much more singu- 
lar than any of those physical effects 
which either chymist or alchymist has 
yet been able to produce. 

The first article respects the Me- 
moirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
by Archdeacon Coxe. We believe it is 
unnecessary to tell our readers that 
Coxe is considered among the standard 
writers of English literature, that is to 
say, his ponderous tomes stand immove- 
able on the shelves of the libraries of 
the opulent, for they relate to no sub- 
ject in which the generality of the Eng- 
lish world now takes the smallest inte- 
rest. They are for the most part blocks 
of historical matter, upon which future 
genius, taste, and eloquence, may exer- 
cise their decorative faculties. No one 
ever thinks of calling in question any of 
this large author’s statements ; his inte- 
grity secures them from the suspicion of 
being garbled, and his total lack of 
fancy is an assurance that facts are 
liable to no change of form or colour 
in passing through the clear vacuum of 
his intellectual medium. As to what 
the Quarterly Review says on the sub- 
ject of his present work, we need onl 
remark, that the Duke of Marlboroug 
having been a political apostate and a 
great courtier, is of course applauded 
as a most admirable man. That he 
was an able general, and an acute 
statesman, we freely acknowledge, his- 
tory, indeed, obliges us ; but that either 
a great general, or an acute statesman, 
if we may judge by the specimens af- 
forded in our own time, are men of an 
admirable description, we most posi- 
tively deny. The Duke of Marlborough 
was promoted through all the grada- 
tions of nobility to the dignity of an 
Earl, without having performed any 
meritorious public service. He played 
a traitor’s part to the King to whom 
he owed these favours, and ¢hat, in our 
opinion, overbalances all the virtues 
which have ever beenascribed to him. 
His military talents it would be idle 
and factious to call in question: they 
were undoubtedly of the most splendid 
kind. ; 

The second article relates to Van 
Diemen’s Land; and the writer having 


had official access to those sources of 
information 
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information which belong to the public, 
but which seem to be only published 
for the pecuniary advantage of the par- 
ties concerned in the Quarterly Review, 
it contains some valuable introductory 
matter relative to that colony. It ap- 
pears that 

‘‘ Hobart Town, the capital, is extensive, 
and the streets, eleven in number, are laid 
out with regularity and good taste. It stands 
on the banks of a river, at the foot of a noble 
mountain four thousand feet high, and to 
which the monumental name of Wellington 
has been given. The houses are neatly con- 
structed, white-washed, and glazed; and se- 
veral good public buildings are either comple- 
ted or in progress—a large church of brick and 
stone, a government-house, a county gaol, 
public offices, barracks, and an hospital.—A 
printing-press has been established, and a 
Gazette is published weekly. The island 
appears to be fertile and picturesque, and 
the climate salubriows and delightful. The 
wheat of Van Diemen’s Land averages 60 lbs. 
the bushel, and the general produce of an 
acre at present is thirty bushels. All the 
grain and pulse of Europe flourish there, but 
the climate is scarcely warm enough for 
maize. That destructive insect, the weasel, 
will not live in Van Diemen’s Land. Nearly 
all the fruits of Europe have been introduced 
with success. The grape, however, requires 
a warm aspect, and the orange and lemon 
will not ripen, except in very favourable si- 
tuations. 

This island is not, as has been supposed, 
the Botany Bay of Botany Bay; convicts 
are transported for further offences from Port 
Jackson to a settlement called Neweastle, 
on the coast of New South Wales, to the 
northward of Port Jackson; and it is intended 
to establish a new Botany Bay at the re- 
cently discovered port of Macquarie, on the 
eastern coast of New Holland.—Van Die- 
men’s Land has a lieutenant-governor and 
judge-advocate of its own, commissioned by 
his Majesty ; but it has not yet obtained the 
benefit of a separate criminal jurisdiction, 
so that prisoners for trial, prosecutors, and 
witnesses, are compelled to make the voyage 
to Port Jackson. The population, exclusive 
of the civil officers and military, is 3557 
souls ; the land in cultivation 5,681 
acres; horses, 2643; horned cattle, 15,356; 
sheep, 127,853. The trade of the island is 
principally with India and the Isle of 
France.’”’ 

These particulars are interesting, and 
although given on no better authority 
than the Quarterly Review, they may be 
considered as authentic. 

The third article is one of these spe- 
cial and peculiar papers for which the 
(Quarterly Review is so notorious, It is 
one continued tirade against Count de 
Forbin, for his Travels in the Levant. 


J uly |, 
And oerg. 
€ imperti- 


The Count isa Frenchman, 
sionally finds fault with th 
nence of English travellers; fo; th 
offences the Reviewer has no an 
upon him, and spares neither truth yo, 
falsehood in the flagellation, - 

The fourth article respects diver, 
publications concerning roads and high. 
ways. The Edinburgh Review, soine 
time ago, gave us an article on the 
same subject: in the laudable spirit of 
rivalry, the Quarterly now endeayous 
to show how much more to the pure 
pose it can hold forth on that beatep 
track, 

The fifth article is on the popular 
topic of Parga.—Our readers will recol- 
lect that we insinuated that the E:jip. 
burgh Reviewers, on the same question, 
were probably indebted to a foreigner 
for the substance of their partial arti- 
cle. The Quarterly has availed itself 
of the hint, and has stated the fact 
much more broadly. The view and 
statement which the Quarterly has given 
of the Parga, business, we are of opinion 
is by far the more correct of the two; 
and in saying thus much of any poli- 
tical topic frow the hands of a Quar- 
terly Reviewer, is more than, perhaps, 
might be expected from us: we will 
evenadd, that we are persuaded the whole 
sentimental story is one of the vilest 
pieces of trumpery that folly or fae- 
tion ever got up in the House of Com- 
mons. 

We have always done justice to the 
merits of the Quarterly Review in clas 
sical matters, that is, in those triflings 
of knowledge to which the particular 
epithet of learning is applied, al 
which are commonly the productions of 
individuals slenderly endowed with any 
practical faculty—fellows of — 
and other varieties of the ecclesiasti 
genus. Accordingly, in the prese? 
number, the sixth article claims 0" 
approbation. It relates to the decline 
and corruptions of the Greek a ail 
apparently one of the most ong oe 
ing topics of modern literature, but, “ 
treated by Mr. Coray, highly — 
and illustrative of history. lees: 
himself a Greek, and early distingus . . 
himself by his endeavours to revive “ 
ancient spirit of his country—ane )™ 
the Quarterly Reviewer know eer i 

The private life of Voltaire an vs 
dam du Chatelet, is a rich sue bee 
the abusive powers of Mr. Giffo ona 
it forms the seventh article. } oe the 
however, surprised to find ee ; 
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worthy gentleman: speaks of Voltaire as 
~aman of astonishing quickness, ex- 
went, and versatility of talents; he had 
a great deal of worldly sense and of li- 
rerary acuteness ; and he would some- 
times be friendly and generous,”’— 
Who could have expected that Mr. Gif- 
frd would have said any thing like 
this of Voltaire? Perhaps, however, 
the sense of conscious guilt, in having 
wured into the English language the 
contents of that cess-pool of Roman li- 
centiousness—the satires of Juvenal, 
operated at the moment ; and the con- 
trite “ nightman of literature,’ to use 
an expression of Mr, Gifford’s, endea- 
voured to be civil to Madame de Gra- 
fyny. We were surprised at an in- 
stance of extreme ignorance in the Re- 
viewer in speaking of the wealth of 
Voltaire. He does not appear to have 
known that Voltaire was a great stock- 
jobber (to use a familiar term). ‘* The 
chartered impudence’”’? of Mr. Gifford, 
however, in presuming to write about 
things of which he knows so little is 
notorious. 

The e‘ghth article respects a volume 
of pretty descriptive poems, by John 
Clare, a Northamptonshire peasant 5 
and for once the disadvantages of edu- 
cation are treated with indulgence by 
the high-bred Mr. Gifford. We had 
supposed that the extraordinary acade- 
mieal pampering which his own genius 
received in his youth, had rendered 
lim incapable of appreciating the merits 
of talent struggling with indigence. 
We had never presumed to think that 
he could have any sympathy for such a 
thing, but we have been mistaken. 





Upon the subject of the ninth article. 


weshall be brief. It concerns M. Rou- 
bichon’s hook, De 2’ Angleterre, and is 
‘ritten in some parts with spirit and 
randour, but we cannot enter into the 
jusness of those feelings which as- 
cribes to the Frenchman a greater share 
af nationality than the Englishman... 
Both have a little too much, and the 
est of the world have had long good 
reason to entertain as little respect for 
the pride of the one as the vanity of 
= other, The Reviewer pronounces 
*Roubichon’s work “* nonsense,”’ and 
iworthy of being translated—why, 


then, did he think it worthy of being 

reviewed ? . 

bet: — who has noticed the hair- 

sdmind lops in London, must have 

rt le beauty of the dolls in the 
oWs—how gay, how graceful, and 
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well-dressed they are, and yet withal 
how very unlike any thing in natme: 
such, we think, are the pretty person- 
ages that figure in Mr. Milman’s poetry, 
of which * The Fall of Jerusalem” js 
considered the finest specimen ; and of 
which the tenth article in the present 
number is sufficiently laudatory; no 
dloubt, because Mr. Murray, the pub- 
lisher, is the proprietor thereof. Mr. 
Milman is about the best academical 
literatus of the present day in the verse- 
making line; and if words were senti- 
ment, and verse poetry, he would rank 
very high. But where there is a pro- 
dizgious lack of common sense, absur- 
dity cannot be far off. Mr. Milman, 
for example, has heard, perhaps read, 
of the bright visions of hope, and the 
reverend gentleman falls into the woeful 
mistake of supposing that hope is a 
substantial and palpable brightness. 
“ T have told thee,” says he, speaking 
in .the character of a crazy woman, 
‘ nightly do the visitations break on my 
gifted sight,’ (the young woman had 
got, we presume, the gift of a pair of 
green spectacles)—* more golden bright 
than the rich morn on Carmel.” * Of 
their shape, sister, I know not,’’? mean- 
ing the visitations, not the green spec-* 
tacles ; mark that.—But whoever heard 
of the shape of visitations. 
and mantua-makers do make visits; 
but every body knows they are the least 
agreeable of all their shapings at the 
West end of the town. But, says Mr. 
Milman, “this I only know, they pour 
o’er me like the restless waters of some 
pure cataract ;°’ meaning, we presume, 
that for visitations we should read vi- 
sitors, and that they were great and in- 
cessant talkers,—cascades of words. 
“‘ There is a mingling of all glorious forms 
Of Angels riding upon cloudy thrones.”’ 
This is information: for we never 
knew that thrones were horses before ; 
perhaps, however, the reverend poet al- 
ludes to the lions on the throne of King 
Solomon, and poetically supposes that 
the cherubim made hobby-horses ot 
them. In a word, “ The Fall of Je- 
rusalem” is a congregation of sancti- 
monious sentimental trash; and yet the 
Quarterly Review, because its publisher 
has purchased the copy-right, speaks 
of it as something not unworthy of 
Milton. ; 
Were any discreet, well-informed 
member of parliament to get up in his 
place, and propose and carry a resolu- 


tion of the House to the effect that all 
statistical 
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statistical and geographical communi- 
cations made to Government should be 
made public annually, he would confer 
a lasting obligation, not only on his 
country, but even on the world; but 
he would destroy the main merit of the 
Quarterly Review; for instead of the 
garbled account of Mr. Ritchie, intro- 
duced in an episodiacal form in the ele- 
venth article, we should have had the 
full circumstantial official annuncia- 
tion which constitutes the merits of that 

per. The fact is, that the sole value 
of the Quarterly Review is derived from 
a sort of literary peculation of public 
documents. 

But it is time that we should “ make 
an end,” and therefore we shall say but 
little of the twelfth and last article. 
It is evidently from the same pen to 
whom we were indebted for an excel- 
lent account of the Greek philosophy. 
It is entitled, the Manners of the Athe- 
nians, and displays reading and taste. 
But there has been too much of the 
Greeks, ancient and modern, of late; 
and having advised the Edinburgh Re- 
view to be more economical of its poli- 
tical economy, we take a similar liberty 
with the Quarterly, and entreat that it 
would adopt a more frugal system in 
its displays of classical erudition. 

a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


pet my first letter to you on the 
subject of the pernicious effects re- 
sulting to the poor from pawnbroking, 
I have read with considerable astonish- 
ment some of the papers of your cor- 


respondents on the subject. It is cu- 
rious to observe how far any system, 
however bad, may be capable of de- 
fence, when the motives which actuate 
its defenders are self-interest. I have 
already given credit to the honesty 
and uprightness of many of those who 
are engaged in the business of pawn- 
broking ; although such men’s honesty 
may be said to be only “ bare weight,” 
and to be a kind of uprightness created 
by act of parliament. But let us look 
calmly and dispassionately at the gene- 
ral tendency of this system, and we 
shall find that the poor pay twenty per 
cent. per annum, or one-fifth part of the 
sum borrowed of pawnbrokers, in a 
common way ; and if the pledge be re- 
deemed and re-pawned from time to 
time, which is the usual practice 


amongst the poor, the interest is much 
increased. 


Evils and Mischiefs of Pawnbroking. 


[July |, 

Surely no disinterested 
argue that a great door of temetatin 
the indulgence of extra t . 
sities is not opened to the poor byt 
pawnbroker’s shop; and although ; 
some instances it may be that fon 
cessitous find a ready relief in distress 
by a temporary deprivation of some. 
ticle of useless luxury, yet in almog 
every instance I am confident it will 
found, that the frequenters of thew 
receptacles are the idle, the debauched, 
and the dishonest, rather than the con. 
paratively affluent, the honest, and the 
virtuous, as one of your correspondents 
have stated. 

The nobleman about to attend the 
gaming-table or the race-course—the 
merchant making a speculation in trade 
which is to hasten his tottering dows- 
fal towards insolvency—the tradesman 
who has obtained goods upon credit 
which he was aware at the time he ob- 
tained them he could not pay for, may 
be enabled to go on in the path leading 
to ruin a little longer, and to bring 
on the ruin of others by patching upa 
sinking credit with the assistance of 
the pawnbroker ; but no one can with 
truth say, the pawnbrokers’ shops ar 
not generally supported by the very 
lowest classes of the poor and vicious. 
We searcely see an account of a theft 
discovered, but we learn that a quan- 
tity of pawnbroker’s duplicates for 
stolen goods are found in the possession 
of the thief, and there can be no doubt 
but such places of security as pawl 
brokers’ Pan for property improperly 
obtained, form a very conside le 
temptation to thieves. I maintall, 
therefore, that the system of pawnbrok- 
ing is a ruinous one, tending to make 
the poor still poorer, to encourage vite 
and depravity, and to increase the bur- 
then of the poor’s rates. _ ae 

With regard to the invectives 
coarse abuse of your correspon rn 
pawnbrokers (for no other person W" 
I trust, attempt to vindicate such - 
tem) I shall treat them with theo 
tempt they merit. A 

pe to the circumstance mentioned 
in my last letter of the pawn 
note, I reply, that the note was oor : 
and maieemed, 08 pene 
long time, perhaps two y 
until the hibeoud amounted to en 
of two shillings and threepen® 
I paid to the pawnbroker, and re j.W 
the poor man the change. ‘ 

January 1, 1820. 


Por 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

Letter from HAREWOOD FARM, near 
EVANSVILLE, in INDIANA, NORTH 
aMERICA, Dec. 25, 1819.° 

EING arrived in safety at this re- 

B mote part of the vast continent 

of America, I am desirous of giving 

you what information I have been en- 
abled to collect in the short space of 

a month, respecting this truly wonder- 

ful country. After crossing the At- 

lantic ocean, we traversed the hills of 

America for about 280 miles, and pur- 

sued our route down the Ohio river, 

for this ‘settlement, near 800 more. 

In my journey, I was much struck by 

the indifference, or rather indolence, of 

the Americans, who appear not to con- 
cern themselves about any thing be- 
yond the present moment; this I at- 
tribute to the ease with which they 
procure the necessaries of life, so few 
deductions being made from their in- 
dustry, in the shape of taxes or other 
impositions, and the prices of the arti- 
cles of subsistence being likewise very 
low. Bread ld. to 1d. a lb.; meat 

4. to 3d.; good cyder, 12s. a barrel, 

of 32 gallons; and whiskey, at 2s, 3d. 

a gallon, of English money. The 

price paid for every species of labour 

ishigh, and the profits on trade very 
great; it, therefore, does not require 
that unwearied attention to supply 
their wants as you experience in Eng- 
land. If aman in business does not 
make 20 per cent. of his'capital, he does 
uot consider himself paid. A common 
labourer receives 4s, 6d. a day, and 
when hands are scarce his meat also; 
agood smith or wheelwright earns from 

4, 6d. to5s. aday. For a wateh glass 

we pay 2s, 3d., and for cleaning a watch 

4s. 6d., and other repairs in proportion ; 
and even at this rate, it is not uncom- 

hon to send it 2 or 300 miles. A 

ee man of this profession might, I 

lave no doubt, succeed to his most 

“guine Wishes, especially if he knew 

any thing of the tinning business. A 

- saddler would also do well here ; 

's0 a shoe maker, and a rope and bag 

Me i as hemp and flax grow in this 
ghbourhood, and are sold cheap; in 

ms, e manufactured articles fetch 

Met. , — I have.no hesitation 

any on ioe” that any person, of almost 

ee iployment, possessed of common 
ustrious habits and prudence, will 

uot fail, ina few years. of realizi f 

cient ew years, of realizing suf- 

Property to make himself quite 


* Fro 


Mo 
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easy: and, if similar principles be in- 
stilled into his children, he need enter- 
tain but little anxiety as to their pro- 
gress in the world, which must be a 
considerable relief to the mind of a 
father of a large family, who with all 
his industry, care, mal privations, yet 
finds himself in a worse condition at 
the end of each year than at the begin- 
ning, which I know to be the case with 
many in England. 

You are already acquainted with the 
manner of purchasing lands of the go- 
vernment, The soil in this district is 

enerally very rich, having several 
inches of vegetable mould on the sur- 
face, and underneath a rich yellow 
loam, with very few stones ; neverthe- 
less we have very considerable runs of 
lime stone and coals. I was fearful, on 
first examining these strata, that we 
should be obliged, after a day’s rain, to 
stop our plough fora time; but I find 
we can work after 24 hours, with little 
or no inconvenience. I assure you, I 
saw with surprise, the quantity of work 
that had been done, where 13 months 
ago was no trace of the labour of man, 
in a circle of many miles extent. Our 
setilement already includes a surface 
of six square miles, peopled chiefly with 
English, to the number of near 200 
persons, and daily increasing. We live 
in perfect harmony and friendly inter- 
course, consult together on the best 
modes of husbandry, and adopt the 
most approved, every one being desir- 
ous of communicating whatsoever he is 
acquainted with for the general good. 
In this flourishing little district, there 
are at this time 100 acres in wheat, 


upwards of 200 in Indian corn, and 


fair proportions of barley, oats, and rye. 
The land,‘’as far as it has been tried, 
appears very favourable to turnips, and 
we expect that a very large quantity of 
seed will be sown. We shall have 
good crops of potatoes ; also rice, which 
was last year found to answer exceed- 
ingly well. The tobacco plant has 
been cultivated with some success. In 
respect to fruit, all that have been 
tried, have been found to excel both in 
flavour and size. Apples and peaches 
are most abundant; and at a distance 
of eighteen miles, are considerable 
vineyards, and where they make great 
quantities of wine for sale. Melons are 
also very plentiful here, and I am in- 
formed very delicious and grateful in 
the summer months. The land con- 
sists of woods, barrens, (that is, spots 
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and promising as any,) and prairie, or 
waelen ground, where the grass grows 
from six to eight feet high, consequently 
coarse; yet I have seen many tons of 
very sweet fodder for cattle, and I have 
no doubt. but with a little good English 
husbandry, it may be greatly improved. 
The woodlands provide the farmer with 
timber for his buildings, utensils, fire, 
&c. in the greatest abundance, and will 
continue to do so for many years to 
come. This timber land, when put 
into cultivation, is cleared of all the 
wood under twelve inches, for 15s, 9d. 
an acre, and the trees girded, or cut 
round through the sap, to destroy the 
vegetation; and then the plough pre- 
pares it for a crop of Indian corn, of 
which it requires not more than one 
bushel to sow ten acres, and produces 
from forty to sixty bushels, of eight 
gallons per acre, which now sells at 
ls. 9d. to 2s, 3d. a bushel. The bar- 
rens are generally cleared by grubbing, 
which costs about 18s. an acre. All the 
fencing is done by split rails, laid in 
angles one on another, for which the 
timber is felled, and the rail split at 
3s. 4d. a hundred; and it takes about 
5000 to inclose in a ring fence 40 acres, 
which | am now preparing for the en- 
suing spring. As to the prairie or mea- 
dow land, little or no trial has yet been 
made on it. The produce of wheat has 
not yet been ascertained, but the crops 
look very promising; and from what 
is obtained within ten miles of us, we 
have no doubt but we may reasonably 
expect fromtwenty-fiveto forty bushels, 
of eight gallons per acre, which now 
sells at from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. the bushel. 
Barley and oats have not yet been tried, 
but we see no reason to fear succeed- 
ing in our attempt at cultivating them. 
All the extra produce of the farms meet 
a ready sale, if not on the farms, at the 
town of Evansville, on the banks of the 
Ohio, at about ten miles from the centre 
of this settlement, which is a very 
thriving place, and likely to do much 
business with New Orleans, &c. The 
price of labour now in the winter, is 
3s. 44d. a day, or 2s. 3d. a day, and 
board, Our houses or cabins, are ge- 
nerally built of logs of timber, cut to 
certain lengths for the sides and ends, 
notched at the corners into each other, 
and when these do not come close to- 
gether, a piece of wood, roughly hewn, 
is put between. and fastened on the 
outside, with a kind of cob or mud; 
and I must acknowledge, that rude as 
are these buildings, I have met with 


Mr. Lucas on Theatrical Amusements. 


[July , 
as much hospitality in them as | 
did in the best dining or drawins..” 
in England. § or draving-ton 

As to the breed of ca 
horses, generally spealag: se te 
such as could be wished for cart ho r 
being very slender, and partaking 

‘the blood. The oxen work wel} ‘ad 
some of the cows are good for the dain 
Pigs are in abundance, but not of the 
first quality; a few, if any, of the fy. 
mers know how many they the 
sows commonly running an farrowing 
in the woods. I might here remari, 
that what tends to injure the breed of 
all the cattle in this country, is their 
being at large in the forests. When 
they shall be kept in inclosed grounds, 
and the proper methods adopted in r. 
gard to breeding, great alterations in 
their size and strength may be expected: 
nay, there is no reason that they shoukl 
not be as effigient here, in all respects, 
as in any other part of the world. 
Horses sell at from £9 to £25 each; 
good working oxen £12 to £18 a pair: 
steers, £3 10s. to £5 a pair; cow and 
calf, £3 to £4 10s. ; store pigs of about 
120Ibs. from 15s. to £1 ; beef and pork, 
from 2d. to 2d. a pound. During » 
short a residence in these parts, I have 
not been able to collect much informa- 
tion on the subject of natural history. 
I have learnt, however, that there are 
few bears and panthers ; many wolves; 
opossums and racoons, not many ; stags 
and hares are very abundant. We can 
purchase a deer for 4s. 6d. the skin of 
which is dressed at a trifling expence, 
and makes excellent trowsers for cout- 
try use. Turkies are plentiful, and 
sold for 1s. 1d. each. Pigeons, phea- 
sants, partridges, woodpeckers, hawks. 
red-birds, and various other birds, of 
the richest plumage, are found here. 
The rivers abound with fish, but very 
few are caught, as every person appea’s 
to be better employed for the present. 

SAUNDERS HoRNBROOE. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazi. 
SIR, Feb- 

N the Christian Observer for f 
ruary last, there is @ review ~ 
Mr. Plumtre’s Original — fie 
the critic takes the opportunity t a“ 
cussing the subject of the cree 
of dramatic writing and acting. the 
not about to offer any objection to 
moral and religious reasoning en 
introduced, but I would notice a? 4 
sion, into which these very g004 Pe” 
are continually falling: it 3s — 








uly |, 
I ever 


Too 
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int of contact is generally avoided, 
if the writing be really moral and reli- 
gious, there can be no sound objection 
to it, by whatever name it may be 
called; and if this morality and reli- 
gion be theatrically exhibited, it can 
make no difference whether it be per- 
formed by one man in a pnipit, er by 
twenty on a stage—persona or persone, 
according to p. 236 of Monthly Maga- 
zine for April. No female will injure 
her own character by performing the 
part of a good mother, wife, daughter, 
or friend, or by any declaration (how- 
ever in fection) that promotes virtue, 
and diminishes vice: as long as the 
goodness is not spurious, it is to be 
commended, whether by fable, by pa- 
rable, or by similitude. 

But if our plays were such as the best 
heartand mind could wish, is there no 
objection still remaining to their being 
jerformed on the stage? Yes ; but this 
objection does not only concern the thea- 
tre, it affects other places of public exhi- 
bition: I chiefly mean the promiscuous 
company that is collected together. 
The trifling nonsense, low wit, buf- 
foonery, and immorality of our acted 
dramas are a secondary consideration, 
as long as the theatres are emporiums 
of vice, and offer a promenade for every 
vicious character. If the drama were 
composed of attic wit and learning, 
and improved by virtue and holiness 
beyond all that Socrates and Pythagoras 
tver conceived, and collected to its ex- 
hibition thousands in the place of hun- 
dreds, it would be still more objection- 
able, with the present surroun ing at- 
mosphere of evil contagion, because 


freater numbers would imbibe it. The- 


argument as to theatres is the same to 
all places of scientific, moral, and reli- 
vious instruction, as long as there be 
directly or indirectly connected with 
the institution the vicious temptation. 
; am told that the chief theatres in 
‘rls (however corrupt the capital it- 
self may be) are entirely free from this 
first objection to our theatres; I would 
to therefore, to the Reformers 
the Drama, not only to study a 
Proper exhibition, but a proper place 
pe exhibiting, in which the egress, re- 
— &e. &c. are included. In uight- 
vr doe Where families leave the safety 
ee seclusion for the glare and 
hess, the bustle and pressure, that 
ill-arranged and crowded 
» Where men-servants, car- 
orses, are (if not violating 
) going to end coming from 
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public-houses, and waiting in the streets, 
and where young children and female 
Servants are left unprotected at home, 
whatever the mere exhibition may be, 
it can have little good effect on the 
head or heart that is callous to the real 
evils and apparent dangers that present 
themselves. It is not the name of 
Theatre or Drama that is evil—the 
Book of .ob is a drama—and there has 
been many a theatrical exhibition in 
our churches, chaste, correct, devout, 
and edifying; let us not, then, argue 
about words, but make the discrimina- 
tion at once between good and evil, and 
begin and proceed in our reformation in 
removing the evil wherever we can dis- 


cover it. C. LuCAs. 
March 31, 1820. 
—=j>—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE recent wonderful and most 

gratifying alteration of the system 
of administration of public affairs in 
Spain demands and obtains the exer- 
cise of the pen of every journalist, and 
of the tongue of every political orator, 
however variously it may affect them. 
Perusing an evening paper yesterday, 
in a coffee-house visited by gentlemen, 
who, in consideration of their profes- 
sion, and late opportunities of acquiring 
some proficiency in the now highly en- 
nobled language of Iberia, it was not 
without sensible mortification that I 
heard names of persons and places, and 
of other objects in that country, pro- 
nounced in a way to be scarcely intel- 
ligible by an inhabitant of Spain. By 
the looks of some other persons present 
I had, however, the consolation to dis- 
cover that I was not the only sufferer 
on the occasion: but being quite a 
stranger to the company, my observa- 
tions were imprisoned in my own 
breast. It is one of the many peculiar 
advantages poss in London, that, 
by means of the daily, weekly, and 
monthly miscellaneous publications, 
one may, without offending ?amour 
propre of any man, furnish him with 
a hint for improvement which, without 
the par merger vd going pom 
may adopt and apply. On t 
I ob hath Mr, Editor, if the sub- 
ject shall appear to deserve its space ~ 

our most useful pages, that you woul 

introduce the following brief observa- 
tions on the sounds and representative 
characters of the Spanish language ; 
expressed as nearly as may well be by 


corresponding 
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corresponding sounds and characters in 
the English language. 

* We know no royal road to geome- 
try.” said the philosophers of Egypt to 
their sovereign: “ I know of no easy 
way to become a good painter,” was 
the frequent remark of the first presi- 
dent of our academy of the fine arts to 
his pupils. Just so, Sir, however de- 
pressing may be the fact, it may be 
said that no royal road nor easy way 
can be pointed out to speak or read 
Spanish. I must, therefore, be for- 
given, if I require even grown gentle- 
men, not to learn to dance, but to re- 
sume their horn-book, and study their 
A, B, C:—but to business.— ° 

The vowels, the soul of all languages, 
are in Spanish pronounced altogether 
as in Italian, and (with the exception 
of u, which, in Spanish as in Italian, 
always retains the full sound of the 
English 00, as in good) altogether as 
in French. It must, however, be ob- 
served, that, contrary to what may be 
asserted in grammars of merited re- 
pute, neither in the Spanish, nor the 
Italian, nor the French, has the vowel 
a any sound at all similar to that of 
the English words awe, law. Its sound, 
even when alone, or closing a syllable, 
is so short as to render it perhaps im- 
possible to represent it on paper. It 
comes the nearest, in fact, to that sound 
which it would have when the syllable 
terminates in a consonant, but the con- 
sonant is suppressed. It greatly re- 
sembles that of the article @ in the 
words a man: it will require a nice 
ear to discriminate between the a in 
famine French and famine English. No 
Parisian could endure to be told that 
he lived in Pauris, although he call his 
city Paree and we Paris, the-a is 
sounded the same by both. No pecu- 
liarity of enunciation sooner betrays 
the Englishman (the South-Briton I 
mean) in Paris than his long, broad 
awe in his commaung vous-portéz-vous ? 

Of the Spanish consonants, those onl 
which differ from our sounds shall be 
noticed. The first is 6, which is ut- 
tered by a compression of the lips much 
gentler than that employed for our 
letter. In this respect it so nearly co- 
incides with the vr. or rather the » ap- 
proaches so nearly to the 4, that they 
may be said to meet half-way between 
the sounds attributed to them by us 
and other nations of Europe. Hence 
arises an equivocal orthography in Spa- 
nish books, not a little embarrassing to 
the student of the language. Thus, 


[July |, 
verbo (a word) may be seen as 
bervo, vervo; yet the student mine 
have made great progress ind if he 
be able to distinguish the sounds of the 
consonants in those different wor 
The ¢ is pronounced precisely ish 
English, never as ch, (as in Tralian) 
with this difference, that the pronunci 
ation formerly confined to the South of 
Spain having of late years pe 
the greater part of the kingdom, that 
letter, before e and i, is uttered with 
sort of lisp, by advancing the tip of the 
tongue between the teeth. Thus the 
phrase cerca de el palacio (near the ja- 
lace) is pronounced nearly as therea de 
el palathio. Whence is followed by h, 
it sounds precisely as in English in the 
word church ; as in chico (little), mueho 
(much). In words derived from the 
Greek it sounds like 4: but in several 
instances the h is suppressed, as in er- 
nista for chronista (a chronicler or an- 
nalist), arquitetura (architecture), The 
consonant d occasions no small trouble 
to foreigners ; for they hardly ever ar- 
rive at that degree of softness in the 
sound which a Spanish ear can endure, 
In some books of instruction the scholar 
is directed to pronounce it like th ; but 
that is incorrect, for the d still retains 
its proper value, but expressed witha 
delicacy so peculiar, as in some casts, 
in the ear of a stranger, to be almost 
wholly suppressed. In the beginning 
of a word its English sound is pretty 
entire, as in Don Diego de Durante; 
but in the body, or at the end, the sof- 
tening is indispensable. At the end, 
indeed, d is almost quiescent; hence 
our pronunciation of Trinidad isenough 
to throw a Spaniard into fits: he sounds 
that name nearly as Thrinithd. We 
now come to those guttural sounds of 
certain consonants, at which a South 
Briton is alarmed for the integrity of 
his palate and larynx. And, in 
not without good ‘reason, if his on 
guage be,as he is ready to affirm, devo 
of such vile harsh modes of vedic 
His neighbours the Welsh, the so 
and the Irish, the Germans, rl vd 
brews, the rene ae ee pry . 
to possess such rude emilss! 
breath; but from his mother-toer 
they have long been discarded. on 
people, however, to condescen 
derstand one another, their supp 
differences — ~~ yen 8 
ar. In Spanish are three 
j, and 2, of which the first ~~ oe 
in certain cases, and the per) a gut- 
cases, must be pronounced tural 
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spiration; but in no case with 
reign effort generally imagined, 
pefore a, 0, and uv, the sound of g re- 
gembles that in English, but sensibly 
softened and declining a little towards 
the guttural English A. Hence the de- 
licacy of the Spaniard in naming Don 
Gaspar de Guzman will be obvious, 
when compared with the full force of 
the g: the term guapo (handsome) ap- 
proaclres very nearly to huapo, or the 
English what. Before e and i the sound 
of g may be said to coincide with that 
of our A in hell, hill: hence general 
(heneral), Gibraltar (Hibraltar). The 
second consonant, j, in all cases sounds 
like our A, as in Jamaica (Hamaica), 
an island improperly named by us; for 
besides the aspiration of the j, the a 
and i ought to be separately sounded, 
and not as a diphthong, making it a 
word of four syllables. The proper 
names Jesus, José, Juan, are pronounced 
hesus (that is, hesoos) hosé, huan. The 
letter h can hardly be said to have any 
sound, but it is retained to point out 
the origin of certain words, as hombre, 
from homo,a man. The consonant & is 
found in Spanish, as in Latin, in a few 
foreign words alone, and sounded as in 
English. When / is single, it sounds 
as with us ; but when double, the sound 
agrees with that of /y in English, of Ui 
in French, and g/i in Italian. Thus 
the great precursor of the circumnavi- 
gatois cf the globe, whom we call Ma- 
gellan, is in Spanish Magallanes, in 
P ortuguese, his proper tongue, Magal- 
hanes, in Italian, Magaglianes ; but all 
pronounced as Magallyanes. Single n 
‘ounds as in English; but double x, 


formerly written nn, as Espanna, but~- — 


how # with a mark over it, as Espana 
(Spain) is pronounced Espanya ; bano 
(bath), danyo ; Castanos, Castanyos, &C. 
In speaking of the letter c, it was men- 


tioned that the Andalusian lisp, or - 


Conversion of ¢ into our ¢h, was become 
prevalent in Spain. The same remark 
rr. be generally applied to the manner 
‘sounding s; thus, ndalusia is com- 
mt pronounced as Andaluthia ; lay- 
me the same time the accent on the 
', a8 well as on the first syllable 
me oe letter x, already mentioned, 
- ans before all the vowels, like the 
— § before e andi; that is, it is 
ubirated. If x be followed by a con- 


“nant, or ve a ci fl : 
th . rcumftiex over if, 
nee sound (ks) is preserved, as 


ist), T (to extend), existir (to ex- 
rowel he consonant z, before all the 
*'s, and at the end of a word, is 
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sounded like th English, in death, 
breath ; thus zozobrar (to be overset) 
thothobrar ; Andaluz (an Andalusian) 
Andaluth. Iv modern printed Spanish 
books we often meet with the character 
¢, called cedilla, which denotes the soft 
sound of ¢ before!a, o, or u, where, 
without that mark, ¢ would be sounded 
hard: but the truth is, that the cha- 
racter ¢ is only an ancient mode of 
writing z, and consequently ought al- 
ways to be sounded soft. Many of our 
Newspapers, Gazettes even, during the 
late campaigns in Spain, astonished 
plain men with accounts of the exploits 
of a set of incomprehensible fellows 
termed cacadores: at last the mystery 
was unfolded, that those heroes were 
just plain cagadores (better cazadores), 
from caga, the chase; what the French 
call chasseurs, and we light infantry. 
The largest of the isles Pityusae, in the 
Mediterranean, was in former times 
styled Eéusus, a name which degene- 
rated into what our geographers and 
map-makers have usually called Ivica ; 
but it is plain from its derivation, as 
well as from the uniform practice of 
the Spaniards, French, and Italians, 
that the name ought to be pronounced 
and written Jviga, or still better Iviza. 

London, 5th April, 1820. J. D. 

—a—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


NOTES made during a JOURNEY from 
LONDON to HOLKHAM, YORK, EDIN- 
BURGH, and the HIGHLANDS of SCOT- 
LAND, in July and August 1819, by 
JOHN MIDDLETON, esq. the author of 
an AGRICULTURAL VIEW of MID- 

DLESEX, and other works. 

[Concluded from p. 415.] 

EDNESDAY, 25th Aug.—We 

quitted Leeds and viewed a 
small steam-engine and machinery 
raising coal from a depth of 165 yards 
or 495 feet in square wooden cases, 
which contain about fifteen cubical feet 
each; this quantity of coal is sold for 
twenty-pence on the spot, but much 
the greater part is carried off by a 


rail-way to the ships. This was be- 


tween Leeds and Wakefield, where the 
whole country is worked for coal, which 
as usual are found under free-stone and 
black shale. Some of the stone quarries 
are cleared of water by steam engines, 
and all the coal-pitts are drained in that 
manner. A Mr. Blackenstone, from 
near Newcastle (Northumberland) has 
extensive pitts here, which are spoken 
of as curiosities of their kind ; his access 
to the coal strata is said to be by an 
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inclined plane; the others are raised 
vertically. We also heard of his using 
a steam-engine under ground. 

Wakefield stands upon a hill, and 
every street opens towards a well cul- 
tivated country. There are two good 
churches, a new court-house, and a 
new asylum for the insane; together 
with many very respectable dwelling- 
houses near the new church, The 
Black Bull is a large handsome inn, of 
modern erection, in the best street ; 
but we were taken to the White Hart, 
an old white-washed house near the 
older church and were well off. 

We called on Mr. Yates, at Rother- 
ham, and he kindly shewed us the 
casting shops of Messrs. Walker, where 
the iron-bridges of Southwark, Sun- 
derland and others were manufactured. 
At this time very little was doing by a 
few men who were kept together cast- 
ing some war-shells. We then drove 
to the Tontine Inn, at Sheffield, for the 
night; and the next morning being the 
26thof August, we were politely shewn 
the cutlery manufactory of Messrs. 
Rogers and Son, as well as the silver- 
plating works of Messrs. Gainsford, 
Nicholson and Co. 

Sheffield is a clean town in a very 
agreeable valley, where cultivation and 
plantations ascend the rising ground 
on every side. It has the advantage of 
leeds in the cleanliness of its streets,- 
and the appearance of the neighbouring 
country is far superior, Even the in- 
habitants and inns were more agreeable 
to usat Sheffield than they were at Leeds. 

_ Thence along a finely cultivated dale 

two or three miles, and over a heathy 
common of high elevation said to 
abound with grouse, a few miles; then 
down a steep hill and along a very 
rocky precipice of free-stone and of 
considerable length, to which must be 
added a mile along a beautiful dale to 
Stoney Middleton, where the rocks 
are all grey lime-stone, and the fissures 
in it contain much lead ore. At a 
smelting-mill we learned that a pig of 
lead weighs one hundred and a half or 
twelve stone. We were a little sur- 
prised that a rather lusty man now 
sixty years of age could have worked 
in smelting lead ore upwards of thirty 
years. The condition for smelting lead 
ore is at per ton on the pig-lead ob- 
tained. The smelters find every 
thing except the ore, and they smelt 
for any person. At this mill they 
shewed us pigs belonging to four or 
five persons recently made, 


[Jul | 

Lord George Cavendish is min; 

a depth which occasions his wit “ 
powerful steam-engine to clear i r 
water. And Mg: were told 
engine must be set to work : 
Lordship can avail himself fo 
sure (lead ore), which lies at a greater 
depth than his present means cap ¢. 
tract it from. 

‘ Friday, 27th August—We qui. 
ted Stoney Middleton and drove sing 
a chasm with lime-stone rocks o 
each side of the carriage, which ar 
of great heights and on the north side 
perpendicylar ; the road gradually x. 
cending for about two miles to the 
of land of very high elevation, wher 
there are lead mines on every side, and 
in some cases close to the road, We 
then gradually descended through the 
village of Tideswell and rocky glens to 
Buxton. 

Buxton is an agreeable place, and at 
the Eagle is a good inn. The company 
at this place were amused by a band of 
music: at sun-set for an hour in the 
crescent ; which comprises eight ui 
formly fine houses. The stable built. 
ings are placed at a proper: distance 
from the crescent, in a circle witha 
covered ridge under a colonade; the 
whole is the most complete thing of its 
kind. The country and village ar 
fine; and with saddle horses we could 
have spent a few days, or perhap 
weeks, here satisfactorily. 

On quitting Buxton we passed along 
the vale of Ashford, and stopped to 
examine the marble works of Mess. 
Brown and Maw; where the labour of 
sawing, scowering and polishing by 
mostly done by machinery movet 0} 
water. We then were accompanied inte 
the marble mines, and there we view 
the strata of grey lime-stone, as wel ® 
the several marbles of entrochal, ma 
pore, and black in their natural situa 
tions. This was a short but gratifying 
visit. We then pursued our — oA 
Bakewell, where there is an excel 
inn. We changed horses and p nd thal 
to ange tag rapig if 
rather splendid seat 0 F 
Deealiive ; the usual cascade, was “t 
hibited, which in the dry seas” 
August served to shew its defects. hich 
stead of a continued cascade | 
would require the constant running 
rivulet, the artificial means only @ Ree 
a fall over three or four steps at 4 wn 8 
in succession the whole way we of 
long declivity. If ever this pie* it 


. 2 i 100, 
art can be viewed with satisfact must 
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must be in the wet months of January 
or February ; an inclement season when 
genteel company cannot bear such ex- 
posure as is necessary to see it. Indry 
seasons it has more the appearance of 
an immensely large giant’s staircase, 
than a’fine water-fall, Its removal would 
be no disadvantage. The fountains 
round the border of a bason which per- 
haps may be used by gold or silver fish, 
may be continued for the diversion of 
very young persons, till the pipes be- 
come in want of repair ; and then the 
lead may be applied to a more useful 
purpose. The river has been sO much 
improved by art as to make it a very 
fine object, and that with the extensive 
lantations, the park upon a dry soil of 
emia lime-stone, and the deer 
for which this place is peculiarly fit, 
made on us an agreeable impression. 

On taking leave of Chatsworth, we 
desire to express our personal thanks 
to the Duke of Devonshire, for the very 
great improvements lately made in the 
roads which communicate with Mat- 
lok and Buxton, through the moun- 
tainous parts of Derbyshire. 

We proceeded to Matlock, and un- 
luckily, by controlling our post-boy, 
we stopped at the first inn (instead of 
the second), which presents a long front, 
but is ill conducted, and we were badly 
accommodated. Matlock is much im- 
proved since we were there ten years 
4g0, The mining has been continued 
to much extent, and many new houses 
have been built. Matlock dale is pic- 
turesque in a very high degree for a 
mile or two on each side of the wells. 
We ascended one of the heights, and 
lound the apertures to many pitts left 


open, to the great danger of. men and __ 


cattle, One or two of the deserted 
mines are now denominated caves, and 
shewn for money. The museum of 
Messrs, Brown and Maw is very much 
improved ; it makesa grand display of 
mmerals and exceeds every other thing 
of the kind, We were so fortunate as 
meet with Mr. Maw, at Matlock, and 
‘lt ourselves both amused and in- 
—— by him. We walked through 
* grounds of Mr. Arkwright, past his 
my chapel to a coal and stone wharf 
F eend of a canal; where is a large 
spent of coal, as well as many grind- 
zm ‘pecs and some gypsum, together 
‘large slates and plain tiles of im- 
Proved colour and shape. The undu- 
a surface with rocks, woods and 
— makes Mr. Arkwright’s resi- 
ce very beautiful. 


To Derby, seventeen miles along a 
level road, though in a mountainous 
county, nearly following the course of 
the river Derwent. The road has lately 
been cut through an extraordinary wall 
of natural rock -near Mr. Arkwright’s 
residence, and conducted along the 
skirts of high hills near the river. The 
rocks have been cut down on the higher 
side, and walled upon the lower side, 
till a safe and spacious road has been 
obtained, and opened for the use of 
the public. This has been finished 
within the last two years, and it is said 
to be one of several good roads which 
the Duke of Devonshire has provided 
both money and land for the making. 

At Derby, we put up at the George 
Inn, which is the best of its kind, and 
kept by a widow, with the meritorious 
intention of supporting a large family. 
We viewed the porcelain manufactory, 
and were much gratified to see it in a 
flourishing state; by which it provides 
employment for three or four times as 
many persons as it did a few years ago. 
The statuary manufactory of Mr. Brown 
is in a similar state of improvement. 
The silk-mills of Messrs. Sturt are con- 
tinued, but they were not at work when 
we were there, owing toa want of water. 
We understood the cotton-mills were 
at work; and, on the whole, Derby seems 
to be thriving, as new houses are crect- 
ing with surplus wealth. 

We then travelled towards Leicester, 
but stopped at Mount Sorrel, to examine 
the granite quarries; where twenty or 
thirty men are employed in boring, 
blasting and raising stone, which they 
square for paving streets, and sell the 
chips for repairing roads. We found 
the turnpike-road, for twenty-five miles 
in length in perfectly good repair, by 
the use of this broken granite, hard, 
and without any loose stones, a little 
shaky, but excellent. Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Peet of Mount Sorrel contract for 
raising and selling these stones. This 
granite is generally of a pale pink 
colour, but some of it is grey ; and it is 
admitted that the harder stones lie at 
greater depths in the quarry. Either 
of these granites would make the 
grounds of elegant chimney pieces, 
which might be finished with statuary 
mouldings; as may be seen of the pink, 
at Castleton, and of the grey at Mr. 
Wilson’s, of Stockwell. The chrystals 
in the granite of this mount are of a 
smaller size, and perhaps more durable 
than the Aberdeen or any large-grained 
variety. The high freight of vane 
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the canals prohibit the conveyance of 
it from Mount Sorrel to London; if 
that was so much lowered as to be 
nearly removed from only the chips of 
this stone, they might be used with the 
best effect upon the roads near London, 
to the extent of forty or fifty thousand 
tons annually. 

The King’s Head Inn, at Loughbo- 
rough is well conducted by Mr. Fowler. 

The Bell, at Leicester, is without 
fault. 

The Three Swans, at Market Har- 
borough, is well conducted, and so is 
the Angel, at Northampton; but we 
happened to drive to the Saracen’s 
Head, at Newport Pagnell, and expe- 
rienced a great falling off. 

The George, at Wooburn, is of first 
rate excellence ; at this house genteel 
persons may occasionally take up their 
— and have the great pleasure of 
driving, riding and walking in the 
Duke of Bedford’s beautiful park. 

Wednesday, Ist Sept.—We passed 
along a valley between high grounds of 
chalk ; covered by a vegetable mould 
of dry turnip and barley land as all 
such soils are. The Dunstable end is 
rather narrow, but towards St. Albans, 
it is spread intoa valley of considerable 
width. Allin a state of enclosures. 

Intending to ¢lose our local observa- 
tions at this place, we shall now add 
briefly some things of a more general 
nature, viz. : 

As all agricultural crops ought to be 
entirely without any other than cul- 
tivated plants, so no weeds should be 
suffered to perfect their seed: on the 
contrary, they should be either cut 
down, hoed out, or drawn up by the 
roots, and the soil left to expend itself 
in the support of cultivated crops. This 
is one of the means which the most 
sagacious ‘men resort to in order to 
obtain crops of the greatest bulk and 
grain of the best quality ; by which 
the whole is rendered agreeable to the 
view as well as in the reflections which 
it occasions, 

Barley seemed to us to be later by a 
week or ten days on the English side 
of the boundary, than it was in Scot- 
land; and the Scotch crops of this 
grain appeared larger than those in 
England. Whether the difference may 
be occasioned by barley of four rows of 
grain in the ears, and its being sown in 
autumn in Scotland, contrary to the 
method in England of sowing the more 
tender sort with two rows of grain in 
each ear in the spring, we did not give 


Mr. Middleton’s late Tour in Scotland, 


[Jey 
ourselves the trouble t : 
though we suppose that to be ant 
Wheat is he more general] = 
vated in England, and the bias a 
are larger than they are in . 
Oats are nearly equal in the two ki 
doms; but rag-wort, and knot i: 
(two pernicious weeds) are far i 
prevalent among oats in Scotland 

they are in England. Theley lands ig 
Scotland abound with rag-wort, doc 
thistles, and knot-grass, , 

From this comparative statement 
the agriculture of the two ki 
and from what is said in other places 
in this narrative, it appears that the 
Scotch excel in the cultivation of by. 
ley; they equal the English in the 
management of turnips and potatos: 
and that England is superior in all the 
other points of good husbandry, 

Every agriculturist of any eminence 
between London and Yorkshire cil. 
tivates turnips in such rows as hare 
long been denominated the Northun- 
berland method ; and these roots are, 
with the exception ofa sloven hereand 
there, grown in that manner in all 
places in both England and Scotland 
on the north side of the town of Do- 
caster. We found all such mena 
excel in the cultivation of turnips do 
the same by potatoes ; that we expected, 
as the operations are similar. 

We are sorry there are not many ¢\- 
ceptions to the well deserved censur, 
which we are about to pronounce, 018 
very large proportion of the agricultv- 
rists of these my TIE viz.: At any 
greater distance than a post-stage 0 
two northward from London, ~ oo" 
piers of the soil know very little of ; 
most perfect methods of cultivating a 
harvesting, as well as making the most 
money of any other crops than pia 
and turnips. Even hay is inclu 
this censure. 

In September, 1819, when pr Bf 
proached within one post-stage yr 
don, we found excellent crops © Ml 
toes and turnips (not mixed) upon “0 
which in the early part of that eam 
had yielded a full crop ofeither au A 
sown tares, rye, cole, or Ti 
spring sown white peas. 
wii | catia after one or ae of the 
foregoing crops during the l 
weeks in June, and they were not BY 
by tridents (three-tined forks) Se Md 
the spade, nor by the plough, @ 
middle of November; ©° 
they had occupied the grouD 
a week less than five oe 
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power, capable of being applied to a 
purpose so benignant, as to provide spe- 
cial protection against evil, if exerted 
at all, should not be uniformly ex- 


nce was estimated at seven or 
eight tons per acre, after tares, cab- 
bages, or peas, carried off. A judicious 
selection of two of these green or root 
crops may be made, and their produce 
reaped every year, as long as it may be 
the pleasure of the cultivator; and by 
a just distribution of the manure which 
they are calculated to yield, the soil 
may be enriched and continued very 
fruitful. This high degree of excel- 
jeuce is only to be seen in the south of 
England; excluding Holcombe, as it 
has not even extended to that in other 
respects enlightened place. 

Thesystem of obtaining three or four 
large crops every two years, without 
the senseless intervention of a fallow 
year, is the mark to be aimed at, in 
order to gain the prize of no less value 
than doubling the quantity of human 
food obtainable from the soil. And as 
it has been demonstrated by Mr. Mal- 
thus, that population. keeps pace with 
the means of subsistence, these are ob- 
jects which would enable the cultivators 
of the soil to pay their rents and live 
respectably in the worst times; in ordi- 
nary and favourable times they may in 
that manner accumulate fortunes. The 
importance of these things to the nation 
is immense. Therefore, it is vastly 
to be wished that so superior a practice 
may hecome general over every part of 
the British nation. 

Including visits made to places of pic- 
luresque scenery, extraordinary quar- 
ries, mines, and the tops of extinguished 
volcanoes, this journey extended to 
about one thousand five hundred miles. 


J. M. 
——iP— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE belief of divine interpositions 

to suit the circumstances of indivi- 
duals, has by the multitude been con- 
fined to instances of excessive and asto- 
uishing good fortune, or to cases in 
Which extraordinary and otherwise un- 
avoidable evils have by these means 
; ‘naverted. The hair-breadth escapes 
aily and hourly attributed to such in- 
tervention, are, however, by far too nu- 
merous to admit of the appellation of 
Particular interferences ; and the more 
ftp blied cases, where evil is permitted 
ar its natural course undisturbed, 
me equally prove the absence of a 
came rovidence, when most 
= on which manifestly, if the 
Kg iad any consistency, conld 

r happen. Is it credible, that 
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erted? That such, however, is not 
the case, every day’s experience proves, 
since multitudes are constantly suffer- 
ing under the injurious effects of dire- 
ful and often incurable evils: eacli-of 
which might without doubt have been 
prevented ; or, if not so, instantaneously 
removed, Contemplating the balance 
of evil unremedied, even upon the ad- 
mission of the popular system of relief, 
might it not be urged with equal pro- 
priety, that an independent evil prin- 
ciple opposed the good principle, and 
prohibited its benignant exertion on 
these more numerous occasions? Or, 
might not every individual sufferer 
justly infer, that we are under the gui- 
dance of a capricious and partial, if not 
an inefficient Providence also? Even 
the special favourites of Heaven could 
not but regret the direful effects so 
often resulting to others, from the atro- 
cious conduct of individuals, 

If the popular application of the doe- 
trine were true, crimes of magnitude 
could have never taken place at all: to 
instance, murders ; more especially the 
murder of unoffending and innocent in- 
dividuals. For, if the uplifted arm of 
the cowardly assassin, had not already 
been withered, and his dagger fallen 
harmless to the ground, at least, 
it would have struck his defenceless 
and devoted victim, with nerveless 
energy, or blunted point! Moreover, 
the supporters of the popular hypothe- 
sis, have innumerable difficulties to en- 
counter. Considering the multiplied 


instances in which Divine interfe- 


rences are assumed, no small pro- 
portion will be found both in them 
selves, and in their consequences, un- 
meaning, or insignificant and contra- 
dictory. 

One planter, in a country gubject to 
hurricanes, has a small part only of his 
buildings and estate, injured or de- 
stroyed—his neighbour the whole ; 
and not only so, but he is thereby to- 
tally ruined. The former consoles 
himself with the idea of the special pro- 
tection he has experienced, and attri- 
butes it to the intervention of a partt- 
cular providence: now had this been 
really the case, would he not have 
escaped injury altogether? And would 
the regrets of the latter be entirely 
without reason, that the special protec- 


tion afforded so near at hand, had rot 
bane 3 T been 
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been extended to his grounds also; or at 
least, that in such a time of need, he 
had not been entirely overlooked.— 
Cases of other kinds are sufficiently nu- 
merous, and in point. Contemplate the 
one alluded to by the Enquirer, of un- 
looked for, and astonishing prosperous 
fortune: how often is not ultimate in- 
jury, and utter ruin, to the individuals 
themselves. the result of incidents of 
this sort? which could surely, never 
happen, had the original benefit been 
really induced by the Divine interfer- 
ence.—Again, the signal and almost in- 
credible success of individual undertak- 
ings, oftentimes terminate in the misery 
and destruction of multitudes. Wit- 
ness the conquest of Mexico.—Who 
ever read the life of Cortes; of the 
unprincipled, the treacherous, the 
cruel, the sanguinary Cortes, but with 
the utmost abhorrence, however his 
presence of mind and matchless in- 
trepidity may have been admired.— 
Admit the numerous _hair-breadth 
escapes le experienced to have been 
the result of Divine interferences, and 
what other can it lead to, than the mon- 
strous conclusion, that a particular pro- 
vidence is occasionally exerted for 
evil, or even malignant purposes ?— 
Before we quit this branch of the sub- 
ject, one general remark of importance 
may be made: that in all the instances 
here adduced, or that hitherto have 
been adduced in favour of a particular 

rovidence, not one of them militates 
in the slightest degree against a general 
providence.—To : art the correctness 
of the popular application of a doctrine, 
is not to deny the doctrine itself; but 
surely, when we contemplate the incon- 
clusiveness and inconsistency of such 
an interpretation, it is expedient to re- 
sort to some more stable and permanent 
basis for its support. _I shall therefore 
do so; first of all, venturing a conjec- 
ture, as to the cause of so extraordinary 
& misconeeption on a subject of such 
importance, and its perpetuation for 
so many ages. The term particular, 
as applied to the acts of providence, has 
necessarily no reference to the eases of 
individuals; but might mean only, 
that the divine interference with the 
established plan and order first adopted 
at the creation, would be of rare occur- 
rence, and such is it literally found to 
be. In the earlier ages of the world, 
when as yet no correct notions had been 
entertained, or even formed, of the 
system of the universe, and of the uni- 


formity now observed in the operation 


Mr. Spurrell ona Particular Providence. 


. [July 
of general laws, the atten 
kind would be excited ofa 
pitch on the occasion of ey Ly 
— coincidence, whether of 
ortune or of escape from perjl. 
unable otherwise to account for ii 
would naturally consider themsely 
ier - &, 
individually, the objects of particular 
regard, and special protection, Thy 
at such a time this should have bey 
the case, is by no means wonderful : 
now, in fact, that sucha feeling should 
have been perpetuated to after 
and even be not obliterated, in oy 
more enlightened day; when wer 
flect, that to the present hour, our addi- 
tional experience has obtained for y 
nothing beyond the knowledge of a 
concatenation of effects, a knowledge 
and observation of the uniform 
tion of general laws; which before, if 
not absolutely unknown, was at least 
totally unheeded in those more rude 
and uncultivated ages:—A knowledge, 
however, if attentively considered, that 
will convince us, the events, popularly 
called acts of a particular providence, 
and attributed to such interference, may 
be satisfactorily explained upon natu 
ral principles. ; 
To constitute such an act, it becomes 
indispensably necessary to prove, that 
the effects produced were utterly unal- 
tainable by ordinary means, and inca- 
pable of resulting from natural causes: 
in a word, without the intervention of 
miraculous agency, or actual interpost- 
tions, bywhich is meant Divine interfer 
ence ; it could never have been brought 
to pass. With these views, it ts we 
fest, consistently with the belief of 
general providence, such interposition 
must be both of rare occurrence, 
exerted only for great and leading put 
Ses. 
Me Nec Devs intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus : 

Inciderit af 
and cannot, according to the pres 
notion, be found correctives to #0 
supposed defects in the ordinat oe 
ministration of a —— Laem 
They are introduced solely on their 


account, nearing us as It were 10 


° ee he 
approach to, and inspiring Us pow My 


reater confidence in, our 
Senta and Preserver.— Whereas, 
we been under the guidance of a — 
providence only, 
tion with our Maker 
we might have both hoped a bare 
but, unable to see, we never ©. 


to 
known God. One potent object. 
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ular system, the so frequent re- 
ae of Divine interferences, is thus 
entirely removed; and we continue to 
repose with the utmost confidence on 
the constancy hitherto observed in the 
fxed results of natural causes. Were 
it indeed otherwise, and according to 
the popular notion, that the uniform 
operation of general laws was altered 
or superseded, to suit the circumstances 
of inde iduals, on almostevery emergen- 
ey, the practical consequence would be, 
to sap the very foundation of all know- 
ledge and experience, and at the same 
time to operate as a paralysis on all 
human exertions.—Would the farmer 
continue to cultivate his land, and sow 
his grain, if there were any uncertainty 
as to the advantage to be derived from 
it?—-No.—His own reiterated experi- 
ence, however, confirmed by that of 
others, having convinced him. that 
although in subsequently ungenial sea- 
sons he may sometimes have failed, 
yet, that had he neglected to do so alto- 
gether, he could never have succeeded ; 
he goes on, 

The distinguishing marks by which 
to ascertain the real acts of a particular 
providence, from imaginary ones, are 
the following :— 

1. The effects produced must be in 
no sense of the word of a nature so equi- 
vocal as to leave us in doubt whether 
they had been accomplished in the 
ordinary course of the dispensations of 
ageneral providence or not. 

2. They must be accomplishable only 
through the intervention of miraculous 
agency, or Divine interference. 

3. They can in no case have relation 
toindividual advantage alone, without 


an ulterior benefit of primary impor-~ 


ance in reserve, eminently productive 
of the general good. 

There is one act of a particular pro- 
vidence of a most unequivocal nature, 
of more importance to us than any 
other, and in the consideration of 
which I trust our time will not be lost 
in offering a few additional reflections. 
—I mean Revelation, and more espe- 
cally the Christian Revelation. 


ckney. SAM. SPURRELL. 


—=>——— 

The For the Monthly Magazine. 
~ CAPILLARY and COHESIVE AT- 
RACTION of FLUIDS, EXPLAINED 


on the THEORY of MATTER and 
MOTION, 


HE attraction of fluids by solids is 
. yond question merely an im- 
Perlect effect of the pressure of the 


Phenomena of Capillary Tubes explained. 
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elastic medium in which the bodies are 
situated, which effect is perfected, in the 
Torricellian vacuum. In the latter 
water rises by the pressure of the elastic 
atmosphere 33 feet, but in the former 
only some fractions of aninch. In the 
attraction of cohesion, the pressure is 
intercepted by the solid on one side only 
of the fluid, and towards that side there- 
fore, the unintercepted pressure from 
the other side, raises the fluid. 

‘The incumbent air presses every 
atom of the surface of the fluid, except 
those in immediate contact with the 
immersed solid, where on the side close 


to the solid, there is little or no pres- - 


sure. Of course, then, these last atoms 
are forced against the sides of the im- 
mersed solid, and the phenomenon of 
ascension appears, one film raisin; 
another, till the weight of the aileel 
films equals the force by which the 
lowest film is pressed against the side. 

If the interception of the solid take 
place on two sides, as in the fluid ly- 
ing between two plates brought near 
to each other, then the pressure of 
the elastic atmosphere acfs through 
the open sides or ends only, raising 
the Anid between the plates, and of 
course it is highest in the middle, where 
the angular interception is greatest. 

If the ends are closed, as in the case 
of a tube, then the ascent or pressure 
is intercepted on all sides except the 
middle ; and the fluid rises till the 
angle of the downward pressure be- 
comes great enough to counterba- 
lance it. If the top of the tube is 
closed, then no ascent takes place, be- 
cause the elasticity within the tube 
counterbalances that on the surface of 
the fluid, and if not so closed, the fluid 
rises to a less height, in short, than 
long tubes, because the angular pres- 
sure from the top is as the length of the 
tube, and of course also the angle de- 
presses the fluid in the middle, When 
a fluid denser than glass is used, the 
phenomena are of course reversed. _ 

Such are the effects in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, either in experiments 
in the open air, or in the processes of 
vegetation. But it may be presumed, 
that peculiar circumstances of inter- 
ception, and greater powers of elastic 
media, generated in local situations, 
become the sufficient causes of ae 
of the phenomena of chemistry, whic 
have weakly and superstitiously been 
ascribed to a miraculous principle of 
innate cohesive attraction. 

Objections may be started to the 
principle 
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inciple of this theory, by alledging, 
that the water does not fall when raised 
in tubes or between plates, after they 
have been placed under an exhausted 
receiver. And why should it fall? 
For, if the atmospheric pressure is in 
great part taken off the exterior surface 


or sides, it is equally removed also from 


the upper surface of the raised fluids. 
The fluid being once raised, it retains 
its station, because it is mechanically 
supported, each side serving as a but- 
tress to the other side, so that one side 
cannot give way to the law of centripe- 
tation without some partial distur- 
bance, and the taking off the atmo- 
spheric pressure is not partial but equal 
and general; and as no complete ex- 
haustion can take place, the sligthest 
force tends to maintain a state already 
acquired, i. ec. in other words, an arch 
has been created which stands after its 
centre pieces have been knocked away. 
Of the general principle here adduced 
no reasonable doubt can be maintained ; 
at the same time the effects of the local 
atmospheres of bodies have not been 
brought into the consideration ; nor has 
the necessary mechanical influence of 
radiation and evaporation been consi- 
dered, in bodies which have different 
powers of receiving heat or atomic 
motion ; and these differences are doubt- 
less concerned in the production and 
variation of the phenomena, while none 
of them have any connection with any 
principle of attraction, introduced as a 
convenient solver of difficulties, and asa 
short road to wisdom in all modern 
disquisitions on physical subjects. 

It is from the same principle of in- 
tercepted pressure, that drops of fluids, 
as water or mercury, move towards 
each other and unite. Every body 
brought very close to another is neces- 
sarily affected by its interception of the 
pressure of the medium in which it is 
situated, but the affection is not suffi- 
ciently powerful to produce sensibie 
phenomena in all. A great facility of re- 
ceiving motion is necessary, or the de- 
licate force of the intercepted pressure, 
or force or motion of the atoms in 
elastic action, is not sufficient to operate ; 
and the angular interception must be 
adjusted to the impulse of the medium, 
and the inertia of the subjects. Per- 
haps, however, nothing is more easily 
moved, when surrounded by dissimilar 
bodies, than a globule of mercury or 
water—hence, if two globules of the 
former be laid upon a table, or two of 
the latter upon the down of a leaf, and 


(July'] 
are brought within a certaj 
each “4 the points moat ite . 
are driven together, and the drops 
coalesce. 

Similar, also, is the Principle of thp 


attraction of fluids by the Siles of 


solids, only with this difference, that the 
solid cannot advance to meet the fui 
and all the phenomena take place on 
the part of the fluid. And from this 
cause if is, that a boat is moved to. 
wards a ship, and all small bodies to. 
wards large ones, while fioating, and 
easily moved in a fluid medium, |) 
regard to the pressure of the elastic 
atmosphere, they get into each other's 
wake, or intercept the force of that 
pressure on their nearest sides; and 
the force being unintercepted on the 
opposite sides, the undisturbed force 
overcomes the diminished force, and the 
bodies are driven together with a ve 
locity which increases with the angular 
degree of interception. 

MM. Monge and Ja Place, have 
abused those sublime mathematies of 
which they are masters, by some cu. 
rious distinctions between the pheno- 
mena of such bodies and the laws which 
govern them; but none of their ob- 
servations prove the existence of ay 
power not strictly mechanical, ant 
which may not be easily traced either 
to intercepted pressure, to the combi- 
nations of the different local atmo- 
spheres of bodies, or to their varied 
power of evaporation, and of radiating 
atomic motion or heat. 

COHESIVE ATTRACTION. 

The experiments of Mr. Daniell, of 
M. Haiiy, M. Link, and others, prove 
incontestibly, that all solids are varie 
ties of crystallized forms ;. while 1 “4 
quires a very slight exertion of intel- 
lect to perceive that crystallized forms 
are necessary consequences of _ 
being packed together by the action ‘ 
the atoms of any elastic medium ™ 
which they are immersed.* The power 
of the latter are varied only by pire 
riable form of the atoms which are 1" 

© I confine the observation to the atmy 
phere as the medium which is the ase 
vulgar observation; but 10 truth be J si 
these phenomena belong rather to = 
versal and omniprésent medium W o| ole 
the heterogeneous atmosphere lise¥ 
which medium penetrates ge green 
in right lines, is the subject of those 


light, 
tions which produce the phenomena of, 8! 


of many 





pdula- 


and whose varied interceptions by 
different structure are the cause 
chemical and minor phenomena. patients 
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tion and reduction of bulk. The pa- 
tient atoms, therefore, are packed as it 
were by the incessant activity of the 
elastic medium in which the process 
takes place; and they are dovetailed 
and glued, or bound together by the 
atoms in other forms, which mingle 
during the process, thereby producing 
united crystals, which crystals consti- 
tute what we call solids, whose density, 
impenetrability, and resistance of fo- 
reign action or motion, are varied ac- 
cording to the original form of their 
atoms ; to the accidents by which they 
are dovetailed, and to the forms of the 
other atoms by which they are en- 
twined together. Atomic forms, and 
the relative action of other circumjacent 
atoms are, therefore, the sole cause of all 
those phenomena of cohesion in bodies 
which superstition or a fondness for 
miracle has clothed with the name of 
attraction, or has explained by a prin- 
ciple, acting for its own sake, between 
bodies in different places, without a 
mechanical cause or connection. 

It remains, that in some future paper 
I shew, that appearances of attractions 
in ELECTRICITY are necessary effects 
of the gazeous decomposition of elec- 
tries, the force of which is determined 
by intercepting conducting surfaces, 
and condensed in any light body when 
it diminishes the thickness of the elec- 
tric plate; and even if I should fail to 
explain with equal precision, that the ap- 
pearance of attraction in MAGNETICAL 
experiments is a mechanical effect of 
ascertained combinations, I should be 
as weak as he would be, who not un- 
derstanding Seamanship, on seeing two 
vessels at sea approach each other 
— the influence of the same 
wind, as precipitately as superstitious 
ascribed their ae, ~ye meee 
hical contrivance, but to some occult 
power, or innate principle of Attraction. 
Yet, in such a one, may the learned 
teachers of doctrines of innate Attrac- 
tion and universal Gravitation see them- 
Selves as in a glass ! 

a COMMON SENSE. 
m : © writer of this paper communi- 
lear is views on these subjects to the late 

‘sttlous Playfair, of Edinburgh, because 
Aw Written some able papers in the 
ws —— Review, in which he had been 
. “ogmatical on these subjects than most 
Weep Instead, however, of acknow- 
a "— their force, he has left behind him 
tiie make printed in the Introduction 
ncyclopedi volume of the Supplement to the 

— la Britannica, in which he evades 
Wuestion by stating, that Cotes and all the 
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patients during the process of evapora- 


Commentators mistook Newton, in calling 
Gravity an innate and universal property of 
matter. The Professor then quotes a letter 
of Newton’s, who denies that gravity is an 
innate property, merely to prove that it is a 
constant miracle, capable of being produced 
only by some power not material. Newton’s 
reference to supernaturals, however, does not- 
improve Playfair’s case ; he still maintains 
the universality of the property, and his uni- 
versal projectile force would be useless, 
without the universality of the other power. 
When secondary causes are not apparent, 
it is the business of Philosophers to endea- 
vour to trace them, and not cut ail enquiry 
short by referring tothe FIRST CAUSE. Such 
reference is not PHILOSOPHICAL 3; nor is it 
logical to assign a secondary cause, which 
Cause implies in its nature the proximate 
and immediate agency of the first cause. 
—=>— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

’ : ‘HE following is the copy ofa peti- 

tion which has been presented to the 

House of Commons in favor of universal 

emancipation, from the Protestant Dis- 

senters of the Borough of Cockermouth, 
in Cumberland. And it is to be la- 
mented that so few protestants are ready 
to follow their example. Let us hope, 
however, that this is the dawn of eman- 
cipation: and that since Protestants 
and Dissenters too, begin to petition for 
the Catholic Claims, their cause is as- 
suming a very promising posture ; and 
shall hereafter be found the cause of 

TRUTH. A. P. D. 
Cockermouth, May 16, 1820. 

To the Honourable the Commons, &c., the 
humble Petition of the undersigned Pro- 
testant Dissenters of the Independent De- 
nomination, residing in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of the Borough of Cockermouth. 

Sheweth, 

‘‘That with confidence relying on the 
justice and liberality of the British Senate, 
your petitioners beg leave humbly to lay 
before your honourable House the unmerited 
stigma which has long been impressed on a 
body of subjects, whose loyalty and fidelity 
have yet been constantlydemonstrated. 

“ That in the imposition of civil disabili- 
ties upon the account of religious opinions, 
your petitioners deprecate an infringement of 
the primary law of ment:l freedom; the 
right of each to worship God according to 
the unbiassed dictates of his conscience.— 
That considered apart from this great law of 
native freedom, the present restriction of the 
Catholic Christians is evidently injurious to 
the best interests of the country ; by the par- 
tial exclusion of men of integrity from offices 
of state; and by causing dissentions and in- 
yidious distinctions between the several de- 
nominations of religious creeds in the British 
empire at a time when the prevalence and 


triumph of Deism and infidelity — 
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united energies of all persuasions in the de- 
fence of truth. Nor can the limitation of 
religious liberty be defended on the ground of 
policy ; since loyalty and attachment to the 
constitution of the land were declared, on 
enquiry, by the Catholic Universities of 
Louvaine, Douay, Alcala, Salamanca, Val- 
ladolid, and the Sorbonne, to be incumbent 
on those who profess the communion of 
Rome : and the antiquated absurdity of their 
keeping no faith with heretics has been po- 
sitively and indignantly disavowed by the 
College of Cardinals de Propaganda, under 
the immediate sanction of Pope Pius VI., as 
well as by the catholics of the united king- 
dom. 

“That your petitioners should consider 
themselves unworthy of the names of Protes- 
tants and Dissenters, could they for one mo- 
ment deny to Anglicans or Romans that 
sacred liberty which they hold to be the 
birthright of man; and for which our fathers 
suffered by the prison, the axe, and the 
faggot ! 

** That your petitioners therefore beg leave 
humbly to entreat your honourable House to 
take into consideration the claims of our ca- 
tholic brethren for universal emancipation ; 
and to extend to them those rights and immu- 
nities to which they are so justly entitled, as 
a loyal and pious portion of the British em- 
pire ; and thereby to conciliate the affections 
of a large proportion of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, in these portentous times of political 
ferment. 

“That while your petitioners pray your 
honourable House to grant that liberty to the 
Church of Rome which is the r1euT of Eng- 
lishmen, the distinction which severs the Pro- 
testant Dissenters from the great body of the 
people cannot but excite them to entreat of 
your candour and bounty, the extension of 
civil immunities and political honours to all 
the subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, 
without respect to their religious opinions : 
since a loyal and constitutional disposition 
has ever been characteristic of those men to 
whom the historian* attributes the preserva- 
tion of that liberty which should ever be dear 
to the freemen of Britain. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) 


L°APE ITALIANA. 


No. xVI. 
Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vo @ suggendo i ruglodesi umori. 
Guarini. 
W here the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


SACCHETTI (continued.) 
NOVELLA 75. 
Bons Mots of Giotto the Painter.+ 
HOEVER is acquainted with 
Florence, knows that it is 


* Hume, Vide Hist. of Eng. v. 189. *vo. edit. 1763. 
+ Giotto flourished about the year 1276. 
He is considered by Vasari as the restorer of 





the art, 
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[July I, 
the fashion for ladies and gent 

to go the first Sunday of every mi 

to San Gallo; and that rather fan 

version than devotion.’ Oy see et 

these Sundays, as Giotto was goin 

with a party to the church aforesaid 
he stopped in Cucumber-street+ t) Tee 
late some anecdote ; and while thus 
engaged, a pig ran hastily between his 
legs, and threw him down, Giotto neie 
ther uttered any imprecations against 
him, nor shewed any other symptoms 
of wrath; but getting up wietly and 
shaking himself, observed to his friends 
with a smile: °7is really no more thay 

I deserve, for though I have gained 

many good florins by the bristles of 

these creatures, I do not know that | 
ever gave them so much as a spoonful 
of broth. 

Most people go with their mouths 
open rather than their eyes: so thata 
man can never be wrong in seeking 
the society of intelligent men like 
Giotto: for by so doing, he will be al- 
ways learning something. 

NOVELLA 109, 

Of a Cask of Wine which a Man left in 
charge of his Wife while he went to 
serve the office of Mayor.§ 

A gentleman of good property, who 
lived near the Church de’ Servi, in Flo- 
rence, was appointed Mayor of the 
town of San Lorenzo.|| Before he left 
home, he strictly charged his wife not 
to broach a particular cask of very fine 
red wine, but to keep it till his return. 
He had been gone about two months, 
when a certain friar, the lady’s con 
fessor, fell sick. One day, when 
called to enquire after his health, le 
said he thought he should be better if 
he could find some wine that he could 


relish. “ Dear me,” said the lady, 


“ we have a capital cask at home, but 
my husband has left particular ort 
that it should not be tapped.” Th 
friar, hearing this, was seized — 
great longing for it,‘ and begged ! 
might be allowed to taste it, if it were 
but a single glass. “ Well, 


— _«< 





* A diletto pit: che a perdonanza. 

+ Via del Cocomero. .; 

+ More, it seems, than might do Me goo, 
for Giotto, though very smart, was 
scrupulous. ' 

§ Podesta. I have given the nearest ms, 
lish translation, but the office baggh i. 
greater authority, having In — 
power to inflict capital punishment. of Fie 

| A small town in the vicinity 
rence. 


© Grandissima volonta gli venue oe \ 
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gling them. Dante walked into the 
shop; and without saying any thing, 
began to throw the man’s tools into ‘ 
the street. The blacksmith, starting 
up witha menacing gesture, asked him 
if he were mad, or what the devil he was 


«a single glass cannot matter, you 
shall have a taste, come what will of 
it.” Marvellously did the generous 
liquor please the friar: the very first 
glass seemed to restore him to new 
fife:? and by dint of entreaty he pre- 
yailed on the lady to send him bottle 
after bottle, till at length the cask got 
empty, and he got well, 

The time of the good man’s return 
now drew near, and the lady, full of 
trepidation, consulted the friar as to 
what she sheuld do, “ Make thy vow 
to the Annunziata,” said he, “and 
trust the matter to her.” And some 
how or other—whether by accident, or 
that his public business had made him 
forget his private affairs—it so hap- 
pened that the husband never made 
any inquiry about it; and the lady 
presented to the Virgin a waxen model, 
in grateful acknowledgment that she 
had enabled her to empty the original 
without his knowledge. 

Vows of this sort are made every 
day. I knew a man who made a si- 
milar one when he had lost his cat, 
and dedicated an image of it to the 
Annunziata in St. Michael’s Gardens. 
Surely this deserves to be considered 
as a breaking of our faith, rather than 
an observance of it—as idolatry rather 
than Christianity.¢ The worship which 
God requires is that of the heart and 
mind; he takes no pleasure in these mi- 
serable vanities ;$ and to offer them is to 
insult rather than to honour him. But 
Whoever honestly consults his own 
heart, will find that many things which 
are considered as ladders to heaven, 
are _ steps to go down the contrary 
way, hae 
NOVELLA 114. 

Anecdotes of the poet Dante Allighieri. 
_As that excellent poet, Dante Al- 
lighieri, whose fame shall never fade,|| 
was going by St. Peter’s Gate, in Flo- 
rence, he heard a blacksmith singing 
his verses, as he worked at the anvil, 
and miserably transforming and man- 


ss 





"Gli parve gli rimettesse la vita ad- 
dosso, 


Pie tosto una idolatrica che Fede Cris- 
an ‘cunts il cuore e la mente nostra ; non 
rT) im . . A . 
tri —— di cera, né di queste 
Rh have given the story for the sake of 
Ps reflections ; not a little remarkable for 
age in which they were made. : 


cu f : . 
mang, ama im perpetus non verra 


about. “I may rather ask what are 
you about,” rejoined the poet. “I am 
minding my business,” said the man, 
“and I wish you would do the same, 
and not spoil my tools in the way you 
are doing.” Well,” said Dante, “ if 
you will not spoil my things, I will not 
spoil yours.” What things of your's 
have I spoiled,’ asked the blacksmith. 
“* My verses,” replied the poet: “ you 
were singing out of my book, and did 
not sing itas 1 wrote it.’* The man 
astonished, made no reply, but picking 
up his tools, resumed his work, and the 
time to come confined himself to 
Tristrem and Lancelot, and left off 
Dante.t 

At another time he met a dustman 
singing his poetry as he drove his asses, 
and at every two or three lines he stop- 
ped to beat his cattle, crying out, 
Ge-up !t Dante hearing this, gave him 
a stroke across the shoulders, saying : 
That is not in the text. The man, not 
knowing who he was, nor why he 
struck him, cracked his whip, and 
called Ge-up again, and when he had 
got to alittle distance, lolled out his 
tongue, and madégrimaces at him. The 
poet, instead of losing his temper, as 
many would have done, merely obser- 
ved, I would not give you one of mine 
fora hundred of yours||\—a calm and 
gentle reply which confounded his op- 
ponent, and drew upon him the ap- 


_plauses of all who were present. 


NOVELLA 125. 
Of King Charlemagne’s attempt to con- 
vert a Spaniard, 

At the time of the conquest of Spain, 
by the emperor Charlemagne, there fell 
into his hands a certain Spaniard, who 
was a man of great ability and intelli- 

ence, but a Jew, or rather a heathen 
in his religion. The emperor having a 
a high opinion of him, was desirous of 





* Tu carti il libro, e non lo dicom ’io lo 
feci. 

+Cantd di Tristano, e di Lancilotto, e 
lascié stare il Dante. = 

t Arri. The Italian word for exciting 


horses, &c. Aas 
§ Cotesto arri non vi miss ’lo. 
jj That is—J think it beneath me to waste 
my words upon you. Non ti darei una della 
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his conversion, and with this view in- 
vited him to his table, where a portion 
was daily assigned to some poor beggar 
or other, for the good of his majesty’s 
soul.* The mendicants to whom the 
imperial bounty was distributed, par- 
took of it squatting on the floor, or ata 
table apart, at the lower end of the 
room, and were not admitted to the 
royal board. The Spaniard observing 
this singular practice, took occasion one 
day to ask the reason of it, and who 
those shabby persons were that he saw 
there. Thecmperor replied, that they 
were the Lord’s poor,t and that in be- 
stowing alms on them he considered 
that he was giving them to Christ him- 
self, quoting the words of scripture: 
Whatsoever ye shall do unto the least 
of these, ye do it untome. “ Pardon 
me, sire,”’ said the Spaniard, “ but this 
appears to me to be one of the many in- 
consistencies I have observed in your 
faith. Ifyou really believe that poor 
person yonder to be the representative 
of your Lord, how is it that you oblige 
him to squat in that obscure corner, 
while you youreett are served with such 
splendour? To me it appears that 
you ought to change places.”” The em- 
peror defended himself as well as he 
could, but felt at the bottom that the 
remark was just ; and the Spaniard, so 
far from being converted, was the more 
confirmed in his ancient faith. 

And is not what the Spaniard said 
true? What sort of christians are we ? 
and of what sort is our faith? Prayers, 
paternosters, ave-marias, have we in 
abundance. Most ready are we to cross 
ourselves, go to church, to mass, to 
procession,—any thing, in short, that 
costs us nothing. But if we be called 
upon to shew charity to a poor man, we 

rive him a little broth, and thrust him 
nto a corner like adog. The worm- 
eaten sack—the worst cask in the cel- 
lar, are reserved for the Lord: any 
thing, in short, that we cannot eat 
ourselves, we give to him; and truly he 
need have the stomach of an ostrich, 
that can digest iron. Ifa man’s daugh- 
ter be lame, squinting, or deformed, 
she is dedicated to the Lord; if she 
be straight and fair, he keeps her him- 
self.t If his son be sickly and ill-con- 
ditioned, he prays that God would 
take him unto himself: if the lad be 
stout and hearty, he prays the Lord 





* Per ben dell’ anima sua. 
+ Poveri di Cristo. 
$ La buona, e la bella tien per se. 
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may spare Dim, and gi : 
life. Tis thus in a theegti Im 
instances. We offer to the ery 
refuse of his creation, and give to hj 
—_ whom San have received rom 
thing, only that which w 
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The Spaniard’s reasonin 
fore just. Our faith is tor meat : 
but hypocrisy*. ms 

NOVELLA 127, 

A French gentleman, seeing many lav. 
yers in Florence, makes certain 1. 
marks thereupon, 

A gentleman of Metz, in Lorraine 
being present at a wedding procession 
in Florence, observed that those why 
walked first wore robes trimmed with 
fur. On enquiring who those persons 
were, he was told they were lawyers,! 
“ Lawyers!’ exclaimed he, with astop. 
ishment, looking round upon the magui- 
ficence of the city, “ is it possible you 
can thus have flourished with such 
numbers of these gentlemen among 
you? I really should not have ex. 
pected they would have left you one 
stone upon another. In my country, a 
single one of them has sufficed to st 
us by the ears, and keep us quarreling 
ever since he came into it ; and hascon- 
verted our ancient peace and prosperity 
into discord and declension.}” Thebye- 
standers smiled, and allowed, that if 
the truth were to be spoken, they did 
mischief enough.§ “ Think yourselves 
well off,’ said the Frenchman, “to 
have escaped thus; with us they hare 
not only sown the seeds of dissension 
for the present, but have provided a 
plentiful crop for the next generation. 

And indeed when I look at thos 
who wear the bonnet,|| I cannot but 
think with the Frenchman, that there 
is small chance of peace where they 
dwell, — less for — Se: 7 
them. Theprosperity of thatmari 
wonder of ae a so celebrated for 
the excellence of its government, 's 4 
proof of this. No Venetian ever W# 
alawyer. And the little town of Nor 
cia, though insignificant in compara” 
with the former, by rejecting the de- 


a 





* These remarks are cynical, but aga 
dinary for the time in which they We 
written. 

+ Meza dell’ Oreno. 

t Giudici. 

§ E’ ci danno la mala pasqua. 

|| Questi con li vai in testa. | 

4] Considero aver poca pace! 
stanno, e meno chi a loro crede. 
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~ the gardens of the Gaddi family is 


the following ancient inscription : 
poLUS, MALUS. ABESTO. ET. 
JURISCONSULTUS. 
From open Force, and secret Fraud, 
And long-wigged Law, defend us Lord! 
—Lp_——- 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
EXCURSION from EDINBURGH fo 
DUBLIN. dy an AMERICAN, 
Glasgow, Friday, April 11, 1817. 
HE clock of St. Giles’ had tolled 
the hour of eight when the stage- 
coach. in which I had taken a seat for 
Glasgow. rattled to the door. A few 
friends had assembled to witness my 
departure from Edinburgh, and to take 
atemporary leave. I was fortunate in 
having for a companion an intelligent 
and valued fellow-countryman, who 
had made an arrangement to travel with 
me to Dublin, whence, after a short stay, 
he was to embark for the south of 
England. 

On descending to the carriage, I was 
struck with the beauty and brilliancy of 
the morning. The air was mild and 
temperate; the sky free from clouds, 
andthe sun, which had risen high, was 
pouring a broad light over the tops of 
the huge masses of houses in the old 
town, and displaying in all their gigan- 
tic prominence the gray walls and 
towers of its ancient castle. From the 
ramparts of the last a bugle was just 
sounding, Thad often listened with 
delighted emotion to the effect of this 


music, in a morning or evening, from 


the windows of my lodgings, which 
were in the new town, and nearly oppo- 
site, and I would gladly have now 
paused to enjoy it, had I not remem- 
hered that the summons of a coach- 
guard was urgent and imperative. I 
‘oon took my seat, and the deafening 
tones of the horn which he immediately 
tommenced blowing, as the coach drove 
rapidly along Prince’s-street, quickly 
drowned every finer feeling which the 
‘aspiring note of the bugle was just 
awakening, 

Pi eleft Edinburgh by St. Cuthbert’s: 
¢ road soon passing between the Cors- 
orphine hills on the right, and further 
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‘ye science of these men, and 
adopting the maxim that honesty is 


on, the Pentlands on the left. Our 
route to se at laid through Midcal- 
der and Whitburn. The country dur- 
ing the latter part of the way was far 
from being inviting; in a few places 
indeed it was rather dreary. The Lo- 
thians, however, round Edinburgh, are 
very fertile districts, and under high 
cultivation, The Lothian farmers are 
inferior to none in Great Britain. Three 
miles from Edinburgh the freestone 
walls by the sides of the way ceased, 
and hedgerows commenced. The liaw- 
thorn, in many spots, was quite verdant 
for the season; in some, almost in full 
leaf. Gooseberries were still more for- 
ward. The peasantry were busily em- 
ployed in the fields, either ploughing, 
or otherwise preparing them for plant- 
ing. Corn, or rather grain, they finished 
sowing, in this part of Scotland, ten 
days ora fortnight ago. Many of their 
lands were thrown up into long narrow 
ridges or swells. These present a good 
appearance, and area proper precaution 
in a humid climate to admit the pas- 
sage of rain along the intervening fur- 
rows. We noticed some women en- 
gaged in the open fields in various hardy 
occupations, and thought that they ma- 
naged the implements of husbandry 
withas much effect as the men. The 
latter wore generally a large blue 
woollen cap, flattened upon the head, 
and slouched over the eyes. This was 
the lowland bonnet, and a very unbe- 
coming one it is. The cottages were 
chiefly thatched for the first half of the 
way, after which tiled roofs made their 
appearance, and increased in number 
as we approached Glasgow. Five or 
six miles from that city astream was 
descried at some distance on the left, 
apparently about twenty or thirty yards 
wide. “ Is that the Clyde?” inquired I, 
of a fellow passenger. He replied, that 
it was; and I looked again, but was 
stilldisappointed. It appeared a pretty, 
and on the whole a respectable stream, 
compared with some other Scotch 
rivers, but nothing better. The Clyde, 
however, accompanied us but a little 
way, when it took another direction and 
disappeared. 

The. entrance into Glasgow by the 
Gallowgate, is far from being fine. We 

ssed a number of manufacturing esta- 
blishments ;—indeed I should have 
known at once that I was in a manu- 
facturing town, from the towering co- 
nical chimnies, the smoke, aud other 
well-known accompaniments, Tron- 
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through it, and, entering Argyle-street, 
were soon set down at the door of an 
inn where half a dozen waiters and 

rters stood ready to assist us in 
alighting, and in getting our luggage 
from the coach. But we had no dispo- 
sition to stop there, and 7 tog es 2 
sent our portmanteaus to the Buck’s 
Head, an inn which had been recom- 
mended to usas preferable. We arrived 
too late to present letters, or make 
calls, but have taken an hasty walk 
through some of the principal streets. 
It is now 4, P.M. 1 have been writing 
with as much rapidity as my pen can 
move over the paper. Dinner is in 
readiness, and I must desist from the 
double motive of dearth of matter and 
the desire of attending to the call of the 
former. One difference which I per- 
ceive between this city and Edinburgh, 
is the hour of dining, which here is four, 
and at Edinburgh five. 

April 12th—My companion, who 
has been in this city before, was walk- 
ing out last evening after dinner, when 
he accidentally met Mr. B. one of his 
Glasgow “oma & and to whose family I 
was the bearer of an introductory letter. 
The gentleman returned with him to 
our lodgings, and gave a cordial invita- 
tion to tea, which we had no reluctance 
in accepting. My letter was presented 
to the family, and engaged every atten- 
tion which the distinguished character 
of the lady from whom I had received 
it had authorised me to anticipate. My 
new friends I found highly agreeable ; 
two or three of their city acquaintance 
called in accidentally, and the evening 
glided imperceptibly away in animated 
conversation, till a late hour. 

To-day we have. been engaged in pre- 
senting letters, all of which have been 
duly honoured, and in inspecting a few 
of the objects most worthy of attention 
inthis great city. We were taken to 
the Tontine reading room, which we 
found well supplied with newspapers, 
and other periodical publications. The 
annual subscription, thirty-five shil- 
lings sterling, was thought large. Let- 
ters which we brought to the Professers 
of Natural History and of Humanity 
in the University, gave us an opportu- 
nity of visiting very satisfactorily the 
interior of that seat of science. A part 
of our observations, however, we were 
obliged to defer till another day. The 
college buildings form two large quad- 
rangles with spacious areas. The side 
towards the street, through which is 
the main entrance, is extensive, but has 


Excursion from Edinburgh to Dublin. 


7 [July |, 
a very heavy and gloomy an 
The larger hall of “the lib i 
specimen of the Ionic, "The ae 
number of volumes is estimated 
twenty-five thousand, among which " 
many that are highly rized? A bean 
tiful MS. copy of the Vulgate, bri 
liantly illuminated, was shown, 4) 
though executed more than five centy, 
ries ago, it retains its colourings unin. 
paired. Several paintings, however, x 
the commencement of the Book of Ge. 
nesis, — though they illustrate the 
quaintness and spirit of the time:— 
might have been spared, without fea 
of offending a fastidious eye. One, 
which could not easily be forgotten, 
represents mother Eve just. springing 
from the side of Adam, and standing 
with unblushing indifference ‘in puris 
naturalibus.’ We saw also the auto. 
graph of the famous doggerel version of 
the Bible, by the eccentric Zachary 
Boyd. This singular man left a large 
property to the college on condition that 
they should publish his work, They 
complied with the condition, I under. 
stand, only so far as to print a part of 
the manuscript, which was a portion of 
the Psalms, if I remember correctly, 
but so managed as to secure the dona- 
tion entire. Boyd is represented to 
have been exemplary in his privatech- 
racter ; and withal shrewd and clever. 
The manuscript is very indistinct; to 
mealmost illegible. Professor M. who 
had often consulted it, read several 
choice extracts, which were very ludi- 
crous. I cannot remember them all. 
nor should I repeat them here if I did. 
The two following couplets may be con- 
sidered as illustrative of the merit 
the work ina poetical view. 
“ Was’nt Pharoah a rascal 
“That he would’nt suffer the cbildreo 0 
Israel with their wives, their little 006, 
and flocks to go out into the wilderness 


to eat the Paschal.” 

“ Said Mrs. Job to Mr. Job, curse God a0! 

die, 

‘Said Mr. Job to Mrs. Job, No, you 

not I.” 

From the library we were conduecte! 
into the ‘ Fore Hall,’ a large room 
which we found all the recent pou 
tions. The University of Glasgow, M 
common with those of Edinbu } “ 
Andrews, and Aberdeen, and the A 
cates’ library also at Edinburgh, 

a title to a copy of every Wo 
entered at Stationers’ Hall. T 
share of a common priv 

act of parliament to sev 
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institutions in Great Britain, 
ing goes to Scotland, and a pretty 
one it is too, amounting, if I mis- 
take not, to five-elevenths of the whole 
grant. This receiving-room at Glas- 
ow may therefore be considered as a 
kind of librometer, showing the number 
of new hooks annually entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall. and affording data whence 
to calculate the whole amount issued 
from the press. It is found that those 
which come to hand average about 
thirty a month ;—and the whole num- 
ber annually published may be estima- 
ted at five hundred. There area few 
good paintings in this hall, among 
which is a highly finished portrait of 
the present Earl of Buchan, taken when 
Lord Cardross, and precisely similar to 
one which ornaments the breakfast- 
room in his lordship’s town-house in 
Ediuburgh. 

In the course of the forenoon we 
walked upon the green mea:lows along 
(‘lydesdale, a little retired from the busy 
stir of the city, and admired the noble 
monument erected to the memory of 
Nelson. It is an obelisk one hundred 
and thirty feet in height, finely propor- 
tioned, and reflects great honour upon 
the taste and munifieence of the people 
of Glasgow. It would be a beautiful 
work but fora disaster which has some- 
what disfigured its appearance. A year 
or two after its erection, which was 
about 1808, the top was struck with 
lightning, and was much fractured. A 
large fissure was cleft between the 
stones, several of them weighing from. 
five hundred to one thousand pounds 
were protruded so far out as to seem in 
momentary danger of being precipitated 
below, although none even to this day 
have been entirely dislodged. A clumsy 
wooden fence surrounds the base of this 
column, which the inhabitants of Glas- 
gow would long here this have super- 
seled by a suitable iron balustrade but 
lor the expectation of the speedy fall of 
the impending masses of stone from 
above. The rent is visibly widenin 
= year 4 the action af frost an 

natural causes, and is givi 
dreadful presage of an ciaichedisten fina 
sruption, And yet we saw the poorer 
classes of females, for whose accommo- 

‘ona large and commodious wash- 

ouse has been erected in this vicinity, 
“nconcernedly employed within a few 
yrds of the monument, and in one or 
WO instances, spreading their cloaths 
for dryin withi f 

“al g in a couple of rods of its 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N the last No. (44) of the Quarterly 

Review, several small mistakes have 


accidentally crept into the short account 
relating to the alleged property of the 
divining rod, for the discovery of water, 
when used by certain persons. Andas 


it must be desirable that every work 
should be as correct as possible, T com- 
municate for consideration the follow- 
ing particulars, relating to the note in 
p. 373 and 374, concerning some small 
inadvertencies that have occurred 
through forgetfulness, or by mistakes 
in reports passing through two or three 
different persons, as will appear by 
comparing the note with the full ac- 
count in the 4th vol. of the new edition 
(An. 1814) of Dr. Charles Hutton’s 
Translation of Montucla’s Philoso- 
phical Recreations, as given by the 
lady herself, whose name was then 
Lady M. but is now Lady N. 

The note begins thus: * Jan. 21st, 
1S18, it is just 50 years since Lady N.’s 
attention was first called to this sub- 


ject; she was then 16 years of age.’ 


Which must therefore have been in the 
vear 1768; whereas Lady M.’s first 
letter to Dr. Hutton stated, that the 
transaction was in 1772 (if not 1773) 
when she was 19 years old. But these 
are only trifling discrepancies. 

The remainder of the note differs 
not materially from the statement in 
Lady M.’s letter in Dr. Hutton’s book, 
above mentioned, till we arrive at the 
paragraph in the middle of the 374th 
p. viz. “ A few years afterwards she 
went, at Dr. Hutton’s particular re- 
quest, to see him at Woolwich (com- 
mon) and she then shewed him the 
experiment, and discovered a spring in 
a field which he had lately bought near 
the new college then building. This 
same field he has since sold to the col- 
lege, and for a larger price in conse- 

uence of the spring.” 

Now, Sir, this paragraph consists ofa 
mass of inaccuracies. The fact is, that 
Dr. H. having about 15 or 16 years 
before purchased the field alluded to, 
bounded close upon the east side of the 
Woolwich Common, and which being 
convenient for erecting dwelling-houses, 


he immediately commenced a series ai 


operations of that kind, and in the first 
rear (1790) built the first house, which 

e occupied with his family during 
several years afterwards. This house 
has now been used for the last 14 


spital ef the Military 
years as the hospi Py well 
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Academy or College, and goes by the 
name of the Cube House, standing on 
a Square of 40 feet each side, and the 
same in height. oe the building 
of this house, as it had always been 
reported, and understood, that no water 
was to be found on the neighbouring 
common, for his satisfaction Dr. Hut- 
ton procured a set of iron boring rods, 
with which he bored the ground to the 
depth of 50 feet, where he found a 
copious spring of water, and then dug 
his first well, 16 years before Lady M. 
did him the honour of her visit. From 
that time Dr. H. continued similar 
operations, till, in the course of 15 
years, he had erected almost 20 new 
and genteel houses, part of them of four 
stories, and the others of five stories 
high, and had sunk wells to them, of 
the same depth as the first, and having 
taken down about half a score cottages 
of two stories high, which had before 
been on the estate, to make room for 
his new buildings. 

About this time the Board of Ord- 
nance had in contemplation to erect 
somewhere a new college, the old one 
in the Warren (now called the Arsenal) 
being found too small, and the situation 
too coniined, various situations were 
examined for that purpose ; but on ac- 
count of Dr. H.’s new residence, and of 
his having discovered plenty of water, 
his situation was preferred; accord- 
ingly the whole of Woolwich Common 
was purchased from the parish, and the 
new college was. placed very near the 
first or cubical house, built by Dr. H. 

After the new college was completed, 
the King came down to view it, having 
a good taste in architecture, and had 
indeed himself made choice of the draw- 
ings for the front of it, being in the 
handsome gothic style. It happened 
that when standing before the build- 
ing, and looking down towards the 
beautiful military barrack, at the lower 
or opposite end of the Common, he 
perceived that some new buildings 
partly intercepted the view of the bar- 
racks. His Majesty immediately re- 
marked the impropriety, and sail that 
the obstructing buildings might be re- 
moved. He was then told that it was 
not in their power to remove them, 
that they were private freehold pro- 
perty, and belonged toe Dr. H. the head 
master of the academy. But, said his 
Majesty, they may be bought, let the 
whole be purchased, and the obstruct- 
ing. irts removed, 

is was an order not to be neglected 


by the Board of Ordnance: 
cordingly Dr. H. soon rebdlval a 
sage from them, desiring him to gi 
them in what price he demanded fy 
his whole estate, houses and land, “y 
H. replied, that though he well kney 
they must have the property at any 
rate, yet he scorned to take any advan. 
tage of that circumstance, desiring not 
to have any thing beyond the bare and 
fair value of the estate, and agreeably 
to that resolution requested the Board 
to send down their own surveyor to st 
a value on the estate, and whatever 
that valuation might be, he would a. 
cept it. The Board replied there could 
be nothing more fair and liberal on his 
part, thanthat. Accordingly very soon 
after, they sent down their own sur. 
veyor, Mr. Wyatt, for that purpose; 
who examined the property, both houses 
and land, said the buildings were very 
well executed, asked all the tenants 
what rent they paid, then adding all 
the rents together into one sum, mul- 
tiplied it by 20, thus allowing 20 years 
purchase for the whole, both fields and 
land, which will certainly not be thought 
a high valuation. The surveyor r- 
ported to the Board his estimate, with 
which they immediately acquainted Dr. 
H. who said he was quite satisfied, and 
the business was concluded with thanks 
and compliments on Dr. H. for his 
liberal conduct. Immediately six of 
the largest obstructing houses were 
taken down. 

After all this was done, and thee 


“tate conveyed and paid for, Lady ™. 


honoured Dr. H. with her visit; not ( 
find him a spring of water, for that he 
had found himself long before; but 0 
satisfy his curiosity as to the manner 
in which her ladyship performed the 
experiment, and which she certainly 
did, to the satisfaction of himself and 
family, and of other friends who wit 
nessed it. 

See the whole of Lady M.’s age 
pondence on the subject, in the 4t 
vol. of Dr. H.’s Philosophical Recre 
tions above referred to. 

Blackheath, June 8. 

——aiie : 
For the Monthly Magazne. " 
A CHART of the PRIVILEGES of EX 

LISHMEN, as recognised by our - 

subsequently to the NORMAN *™ 

QUEST. i i 

HE absolute rights, or liberties of 
the natives of this country; a 
founded not only in custom, but in 


ture and reason, They are also nth 


VINDEX- 
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«jth our form of government ; and ac- 
cording to the ancient doctrine of the 
common law, as well as by special acts 
of parliament, have been declared to 
be “the birthright of the people of 
England.” : 

Here follows an enumeration, or, per- 
haps, more properly a recognition, of 
these rights, claims, and privileges, in 
due order, subsequently to the Con- 


quest. 
Henry I. (A.D. 1100.) 

The Normans having introduced all 
the severities of the feudal system, with 
ts burdensome and oppressive train of 
grievances ; all these were promised to 
pe redressed by this prince, while his 
crown was in jeopardy. But although 
he did not fulfil all his engagements, 
vet it must be allowed, that he mode- 
rated many of the rigorous customs im- 
posed by his father and brother. This 
was evident in respect to reliefs, which 
were fines paid by the heir, on succeed- 
ing to his paternal estate: he also per- 
mitted his-vassals’ children to be freely 
disposed of in marriage, provided they 
were not betrothed to his enemies. As 
to wardships, or the care of the offspring 
during their minority, he committed 
those of his minor tenants to their 
nearest kindred, instead of selling, or 
bestowing them, as heretofore. He 
even restored the Saxon law of de- 
scents, and permitted the alienation of 
lands, 

STEPHEN, (1135.) 
Swore before a parliament assembled 
at Oxford, to sue none for trespassing 
in his forests; that he would disaforest 
all such lands as had been converted 
to that purpose by the late King; and 
that he would abolish the odious tax of 
Danegelt, or money levied under pre- 
text of invasion, when none actually 
existed, 
_ RicHarp I. (1189.) 

This prince. being reduced to great 
‘traits by his warlike expeditions, was 
induced to regrant, by way of purchase, 
many of the franchises whieh had ap- 
pertained to them in the Saxon times, 
‘0 certain cities, towns, and boroughs. 
It ought also to be observed, to the 
credit of the monarch, that although a 
‘portsman and a soldier, he repealed 
— of the cruel forest laws, imposing 
Pe penalties of mutilation, loss of eyes, 

‘on such as transgressed in hunting. 
Thi JOHN. (1199.) 

mm Is aetey the second monarch, 
nt professed openly to rule by arbi- 

'Y power: William Rufus was the 


first. He exacted extravagant reliefs ; 
wasted his wards’ property ; levied ex- 
orbitant scutages, seized lands and te- 
nements at his will and pleasure; im- 
prisoned whomsoever he pleased, and 
violated all the privileges of the sub- 
ject. In consequence of these griev- 
ances, his people held him in detesta- 
tion, and this was still farther increased, 

First, By the murder of his nephew. 

Secondly, By his disputes with the 
Pope. 

Thirdly, By his quarrels with the 
clergy. And 

Fourthly, By the generous indigna- 
tion excited on the part of the Barons. 

The Great Charter, obtained by them 
in 1215, redressed every species of griev- 
ance then known, and contributed not 
a little to soften at first, and finally to 
annul all the severities of the feudal 
system. 

1. The personal liberty of the subject 
was protected. 

2. His property secured. 

3. Exile, and outlawry, were prohi- 
bited. 

4, All oppression was prevented. 

5. The intervention of a jury or the 
law of the land enjoined, by the fol- 
lowing famous clause, which has since 
become a fertile subject for the com- 
mentaries of the lawyers, and the eulo- 
giums of the people :— 

“ Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel 
imprisonetur, aut disseisetur de libero 
tenemento suo, vel libertatibus vel li- 
beris consuetudinibus suis, aut utlage- 
tur, aut exuleter, aut aliquo modo de- 
struatur, nec super eum ibimus, nec 
super eum mittemus, nisi per legale 
judicium parium suorum, vel per legem 
terre.” 

6. With respect to private rights, the 
testamentary power of the subject over 
part of his personal estate was restored 
with a proper reservation as to the rest, 
for the use of the widow and children. 

7. The condition of females, which 
always bespeaks a meliorated state of 
society, was also rendered better. The 
law of dower was then laid down, and 
the King’s widows, or such as held land 
of the monarch, were permitted to 
marry without a licence. ; 

8. The more speedy and equal admi- 
nistration of justice was In some mea- 
sure secured, by fixing the Court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster,” instead 
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of its continuing améulatory, or follow- 
ing the royal person, as before. 

Yy, Annual circuits, and assizes, were 
also established, so that jail-deliveries 
took place more frequently than hither- 
to; and justice, by being adininistered 
in the several counties, might be said 
to be brought home tothe door of every 
suitor in the kingdom, instead of their 
being harassed, as formerly, by attend- 
ing the royal progresses. | 

10. Among other existing abuses, 
the forfeiture of lands for felony was 
restricted in the same manner as at 
present. 

11. The illegal, or unnecessary erec- 
tion of bridges; and 

12. The creation of exclusive fisheries 
were at the same time expressly inter- 
dicted. 

To conclude, the life and liberty of 
every man in the kingdom were thus 
secured ; and as to his property, it was 
not only safe, unless when forfeited ac- 
cording to the judgment of his peers, 
or the law of the land; but even the 
foreign merchant was projected in en- 
tering and leaving the kingdom, while 
an uniformity of weights and measures 
gave security to both Englishmen and 
strangers, in their respective transac- 
tions with each other. 

EDWARD I. (1272.) 

Notwithstanding the Great Charter 
was so solemnly and so frequently con- 
firmed, yet it had not as yet been re- 
cognised as the common law. This, 
however, was at length achieved, during 
the twenty-fifth year of the reign of 
this powerful prince, by the statute 
callec an mera Cartarum. He also 
established, confirmed, and settled, the 
charter of the forests, and abolished all 
taxes levied without the consent of the 
national council. 

CHARLES I, (1625.) 

During the third year of the reign of 
this monarch (1628), a parliamentary 
declaration of the liberties of the peo- 
ple, under the name of the PETITION 
OF RIGHT, was assented to by him, 
and thus converted into a positive sta- 
tute.* It recites the Great Charter, the 
act of King Edward I. called Statutum 
de talliago non concedendo; those of 
the 25th and 28th of Edward III. re- 
specting forced loans, outlawry, exile, 
and illegal dispossession, and is partly 
declaratory, partly enactive. 

By it, 

1. All charges, or impositions, called 


* Statutes at Large, vol, 11. p. 1006, 
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. [July i 
enévotences, are put do 
unwarrantable be illeos oS Well a 
ment, and the appointment o 
sioners for the assessment 
loans against reason and the 
of the subject. 

2. Confinement without 
fied by due process of bw han 
illegal. 

3. The quartering of soldiers or na. 
riners on the inhabitants in differ 
parts of the kingdom, against their ¢p, 
sent, is forbidden. 

+, The punishment of soldiers, anj 
other offenders, by martial law, on x. 
count of civil offences. 

This act was penned by Lord Chief 
Justice Coke. 

CHARLES II. (1649.) 

THE HABEAS CorRPws ACT, passed 
in the 31st of this reign (1630), i 
another great constitutional bulwark: 
but as to its principles, it is merely de. 
claratory of the Great Charter, the iti 
Ed. IIL, 25th Ed. ILL, 28th Ed. IIL; 
the Petition of Right, 3d Car. 1. and 
the 16th Car. Ic. 10, On the other 
hand, it became strictly remedial, aud 
therefore eminently beneficial, as the 
judges had unjustly annexed a conii- 
tion of finding securities, and recurred 
to a variety of legal subtleties to pre- 
vent the enlargement of the prisoner, 

By this famous statute, it is ordained, 
that the Lord Chancellor, or any of the 
twelve judges in vacation, or thie judges 
in their respective courts in term tine, 
shall, on motion made, issue a Haiea 
Corpus, in all cases, those of treason, 
petit treason, and felony excepted, 
sight of the warrant of commitment, or 
oath that the same is refused ; under 
penalty of forfeiting the sum of 500L t 
the party aggrieved. 

2, That the writ shall be returned, 
and the prisoner brought up within 
limited time, according to distanet. 
not exceeding in any case twenty days 

3. That officers or other persons . 
lecting to make due returns, oF - 
delivering a copy of the mae 
commitment within six hours afier . 
mand ; or shifting the custody of pr 
soner from one to another, wither 
ficient reason or authority, shall, for the 
first offence forfeit 1001. and for 
second be disabled to hold his as br 

4. That no person once deliv ted 
habeas corpus shall be recomm 


f comnis. 
of forced 
franchises 


5. That every 
treason or felony, shall, u 4 
it the first week of the next 
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dav of the next session of oyer 
vad terminer, be indicted in that term 
or session, or else admitted to bail, un- 
toss the King’s witnesses cannot be pro- 
duced at that time 5 and if acquitted, 
or if not indicted and tried in the se- 
cond term, Or Session 5 he shall be dis- 
charged from his imprisonment for 
cach imputed offence. A nd 

¢. That no inhabitant of England 
(unless a convict, or one having com- 
mitted some capital offence in the place 
towhich he is sent) shall be sent pri- 
ener to Scotland, Treland, Jersey, 
Guernsey. or any place beyond the 
seas. Within or without the King’s do- 
minions, under the penalty to the 
party committing, his advisers, aiders, 
and assistants, of a sum not less than 
5001. to he recovered with treble costs ; 
the disabling from any office of trust, 
or profit; the incurring the penalty of 
praemunire, and the being rendered 
incapable of the King’s pardon. 

During the reign of Charles II. the 
abolition of slavish tenures, and the 
prerogatives of purveyance, and pre- 
emption also took place. 

WILLIAM AND MARy. (1689.) 

The King and Queen (then Prince 
and Princess of Orange), previously to 
the offer made them of the crown (Feb. 
13, 1689,) by the Convention Parlia- 
ment, assented to the DECLARATION 
OF RrcgHTs. In the preamble to this 
act, the misgovernment of James II. 
is recited and exemplified ; the abdica- 
tion of the government proclaimed, and 
the throne declared vacant, in conse- 
quence of his having “ by the assistance 
of divers evil counsellors, judges, aud 
ministers’’ endeavoured to subvert the 
Protestant religion, and the laws and 
liherties of this kingdom, by the exer- 
‘ise of a power of dispensing with and 
suspending the laws, &e. 

It is accordingly declared, 

l. That the pretended power of sus- 
pending laws or execution of laws, 
without consent of parliament is illegal ; 

*. That the pretended power of dis- 
peusing with laws, as assumed, and 
*Xercised of late ; 

3. Roy the commission for erecting 
eel ate Court of Commissioners for 

“esiastical causes or any courts of 
the like nature : , 

o. — the levying of money, for, or 
“use of the Crown by pretence of 
Prerogative, are illegal. 

». That it is the right of the subjects 

0 petition the Kine ; 
¢ King; and all commit- 


the first 


ments, and prosecutions for the same, 
are illegal, 

6. That the raising, and keeping a 
standing army within the kingdom, in 
time of peace, is against law. 

7» That Protestant subjects may bear 
arms for their defence, suitable to their 
condition, and as allowed by law. 

8. That freedom of speech, and de- 
bates or proceedings in parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned, in any court or place out of par- 
liament. 

9. That excessive bail will not be 
required, or excessive fines imposed, or 
cruel and unusual punishment inflict- 
ed ; all of which are declared unlawful. 

10. It is enacted, that jurors should 
be duly impannelled ; and jurors 
“ which pass on men in frials of high 
treason’ are to be freeholders. 

12. All grants and promises of fines 
and forfeitures of particular persons, 
before convictidn, are declared to be il- 
legal and void. And 

13. It is provided, that for redress 
of all grievances, and for the amending, 
strengthening, and preserving of the 
laws, parliaments ought to be held fre- 
quently. 

The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, do claim, demand, and 
insist upon all and singular the pre- 
mises, * as the ancient and indubitable 
right of the people of this kingdom.” 

As the Declaration of Rights took 
place in the first year of the reign of 
King William, so the ACT OF SETTLE- 
MENT was passed in the 12th and 13th. 
By this, 

1. Every Catholic prince is expressly 
excluded from the succession, which is 


fixed in the Protestant line, and in the 


person of the Princess Sophia, Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover, grand-daughter 
to James I. the next protestant heir, 
after the respective descendants of the 
King. and the Princess Anne, daughter 
of James II. 

2, The heir is to be a member of the 
Church of England ; and if a foreigner, 
shall not engage, without consent of 
Parliament, in any war, for the defence 
of the dominions he may possess out of 
the kingdom ; or leave England, Scot- 
land or Ireland, without the same. — 

3. That when this act of limitation 
shall take place, no foreigner, although 
a naturalized inhabitant, unless of 
English extraction, shall be admitted 
into the Council, or become a member 


of either House of Parliament. 


4, That 
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520 Mr. Rowe on Vaccination. 


4. That whoever should hold any 
pension or lucrative employment of the 
King, shall be incapable of sitting in 
the House of Commons. And 

5. That a pardon, under the Great 
Seal, shall be of no effect, against an 
impeachment by the House. 

—_———— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
oo many opinions that have been 
advanced, and are now circulating 
prejudicial to vaccination, have induced 
me to trouble you with the following 
remarks deduced froma minute inves- 
tigation into its nature, and the security 
afforded by it against the attack of that 
deplorable disease the small pox. 

It has been asserted that many per- 
sons have been infected with small pox 
after having undergone vaccination. To 
such I would observe, that even small 
pox, notwithstanding inoculation, is 
frequently known to have been commu- 
nicated to the same person twice, and 
sometimes oftener—therefore in their 
peculiar habits, where a pre-disposition 
to contagious disease is so decidedly 
manifested, it is not to be expected that 
vaccinations should completely annihi- 
late it, although in all the cases that have 
occurred after supposed vaccination, 
the small pox has been proved to have 
assumed a much more mild and favour- 
able aspect. 

. When the circumstance is considered 
of eleven thousand eight hundred pa- 
tients having been vaccinated within a 
short period, in the Small Pox Hospital, 
in London, and afterwards out of this 
number that two thousand five hundred 
were not only inoculated for the small 
pox, but exposed to its infection under 
the most malignant appearances, and 
thereby proved to be secure against it; 
surely it ought to carry conviction into 
the minds of the community at large, 
and prove an invincible barrier to the 
propagation of ideas so inimical to the 
true interests of mankind. In the few 
instances that have been brought for- 
ward of the failure of vaccination, some 
attention ought to be paid as to the ge- 
neral appearance of the disease at the 
time, and to endeavour to retrace where 
the virus was obtained ; as I have seen 
many instances where vaccination has 
been performed without any regard to 
the time of taking the matter, or regu- 
lar process of the pustule, more particu- 
larly by those who have never been in- 
structed, and to whom it is too often 


[July }, 
intrusted. Again, it is by 
anti-vaccinists, that the cow pox he, 
only a temporary security inst th, 
sinall pox ; in reply to such chines 
objections, I would observe, that whey 
the constitution has been fairly sup. 
mitted to the influence of vaccine ing, 
culation, there have been hardly ty, 
cases made out of thirty thousand whig, 
have been alleged in support of then. 
and when we view this circumstances 
alone, it ought to operate as a mos de. 
cided proof of its efficacy, more espe. 
cially when we find the same casy) 
irregularity in variolous or small. 
inoculation ; and viewing vaccinatiyy 
as only ~eene severity of small 
pox infection (and which is allowed by 
its most decided opponents) we ought 
adopt the plan with alacrity, and make 
it a duty we owe to future generations; 
then how much more incumbent upa 
us is it, if any probable measures 
could be effected to exterminate so fatal 
and loathsome a malady, to receive 
them as the greatest blessings conferred 
on mankind, and eagerly to punw 
them ? 

If parents could be prevailed on to 
make vaccination the necessary c0t- 
comitant of baptism, no doubt would 
be entertained of finally eradicating 
small pox. The recent reports of the 
success of vaccination, not only from 
all parts of Europe, but the world, a 
well as its general introduction ilo 
the public service, ought to _ 
its efficacy, and prove to wavering mil 
its pre-eminent advantages over smal 
pox inoculation. humble 

Having thus far stated my aan 
ideas on this subject, it may peach 
deemed necessary I should exp r 
what is generally considered the mos 
certain mode of vaccination. 

First, The greatest precaution shoul . 
observed that no matter is taken after 


ninth day from the vesicle. , 
atin, Fog That the matter should be ins 


erfectly fluid transparent state. 

, Thirdly, That the pustule orang de- 
fended as much as possible from e 
irritation Or injury. , 

Lastly, That the skin should be in aco 
plete healthy state. f : 

Upon a review of these circumstal 
ces, founded on facts, and suppor he 
by the favourable opiuons 
most eminent practitioners shat 
age, there can remain no dou 
period will soon arrive -_ be ault 
portance of vaccination w Sop ot 
appreciated—and its first impres" 
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vaublic mind bear a similitude to Dr. 
oe celebrated discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, which suffered 
under the same illiberal and dogmat ical 
ideas, till at length the sublimity of the 
divine operations of nature dispelled 
the dark cloud of ignorance, and over- 
whelmed the torrent of ca: .imnious and 
superstitious asseverations. That con- 
trary opinions on popular questions 
will ever be maintained admits of little 
doubt, but all must concur in acknow- 
ledging the indefatigable zeal displayed 
by Dr. Jenner in the public cause— 
and that 


Exegit monumentum ere perennius. 
HORACE, 


The subject would indeed afford a 
much greater latitude, but a fear of 
trespassing on the columns of your va- 
liable Miscellany, prevents me. 

Haverhill, Suffolk, G. R. ROWE. 

Dec, 24,1819. 
a 
70 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AM amerchant in a town in Eng- 

land where the profession as to re- 
spectability is too much degraded to 
gratify the vanity of any man, never- 
theless as a merchant, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the Bank restriction 
isa fraud upon the public, and an injury 
toevery honest and industrious man in 
the community; but more especially 
to all those who possess real capital, and 
are in any way concerned in the foreign 
export trade, 

It is amusing to hear some men who 
advocate the paper delusion, say, that 
uiey do not understand the principle 
ofexchange. The fact is, it does not 
suit their argument-to understand -it.- 
Iwill endeaveur to explain it so as to 
remove even the pretence of difficulty, 
for the operation of exchange is as 
‘imple as it is useful. The par of ex- 
change then, is, a given quantity of 
pure gold paid by one merchant to ano- 
ther for a piece of paper, called a bill of 
exchange, which it is understood be- 
tween the parties will enable the holder 
- demand and receive the same quan- 
ity of pure gold at a time and place 
freon specified, For instance, 44 
~~ eagles from the Mint of the 
— Sates of America (commonly 
ine essed by 440 dollars, at 4s. 6d.) is 
terion of exchange for 991. British 
on m3 ay if the eagles were melted, 
baglish oy taken out, so also of 99 
of each Sovereigns, and the pure gold 

sg 9 into opposite scales, 

AG. No. 341. 
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they would weigh exactly alike, This 
is called the par of exchange ; if more is 
given for a bill than the gold it will 
procure at maturity, it is called buying 
by one party, and selling by the other 
at above par. If less is given it is called 
under par. The standard coin both of 
England and the United States contain 
the same proportion of alloy, namely, 
one twelfth part; consequently, if the 
above proportions were weighed fresh 
from the mint of each, they would be 
exactly equal. 

All dealings between foreign nations 
where an exchange is established, is 
regulated by a reference to either gold 
or silver, as a standard measure of 
value, If two nations have the same 
metal for standard, then the reckoning 
is as before described, weight for weight 
being the par. When one nation pays 
in gold standard, and the other reckons 
in silver standard, there is even then a 
given quantity of each agreed upon by 
merchants as a par of exchange. More 
frequent deviations from the par of ex- 
change will arise, but not to an extent 
materially to interrupt, or cause any 
violent shock to commercial dealings. 
But if one nation reckons in paper 
standard, and the other in gold, the 
paper being itself of no intrinsic or real 
value, it unavoidably follows that the 
value of the paper as to how much 
gold it will purchase, must be estimated 
before any transaction in purchase and 
sale of billsof exchange can take place. 
A piece of paper may one day be worth 
—that is, can purchase, an ounce of 
gold, and the week after only purchase 
half an ounce, or not a quarter of an 
ounce; and vice versd, acoprding as more 
is forced into, or withdrawn from, circu- 
lation. Rapid or frequent variations of 
this kind are unfavourabletocommercial 
dealings, and it is searcely possible they 
should be other than frequent, if they 
are not rapid. A rise in exchange, for 
instance, prevents or disinclines a fo- 
reigner from purchasing a bill to remit, 
and he delays in hopes of the price 
falling. For this reason it is obvious 
that the STANDARD MEASURE OF VA~- 
LUE should be that which admits of 
the least possible variation. Gold is, 
therefore, the best article for a stan- 
dard, and paper the worst. 

I will now endeavour to shew how 
exchange operates, or is capable of ope- 
rating in real mercantile transactions, 
Gold is, in our currency (pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence) 3l. 17s. 103d. per OZ. 


for the sake of — and perspicwe 
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I will call it 41, per ounce. Then, when 
gold is at 41. per ounce paper standard, 
that is, when 41. Bank paper will pur- 
chase an ounce of gold, it is evident that 
abillof exchange for 1001, is equivalent 
to 25 ounces of gold; and I call this at 
par. But if gold is at 51. per ounce in 
England, while the par of exchange is 
only 41., the man who purchases a_ bill 
of exchange for LOO on this reck- 
oning or mutual understanding, with 
so much of his country’s gold coin as 
contains as much pure gold as 20 ounces 
of our standard contains, does actually 
give the real par of exchange, weight 
for weight of gold, but it would be 
called buying at 20 per cent. below par. 
Then, if I sell goods to a resident in 
America for 1001. when Bank paper is 
equivalent to 41. per ounce, my cus- 
tomer, on receiving the invoice, may 
sell the package on arrival, say for 10 
per cent. profit, that is, for his gold 
coin equal to 27} ounces of our stan- 
dard. In six months after, my credit 
is expired, he has to remit, and he 
finds that the price of gold has consi- 
derably altered, and is then at 51. per 
ounce, and that instead of 25 ounces of 


his coin to purchase a bill for remit- 


tance, he can buy one for 20 ounces. 
In this case he pays readily, and under 
such circumstances, debts due from fo- 
reigners are easily collected. Paper 
has thus depreciated, that is to say, it 
is more abundant, it is cheaper. The 
bill is,as above expressed and explained, 
purchased in reality at the par of ex- 
change, that is, as much gold is given 
for it as it will reproduce; but in com- 
mon parlance in reference to the stan- 
dard par of exchange being 41. per 
ounce, it would be called buying at 20 
per cent. below par. The debt that 
would require 44 eagles and a fraction 
(equal to 444 dollars and upwards) to 
pay 1001. on arrival of the goods, re- 
quires, when the credit is expired, one 
fifth less, or 35} eagles (equal to 355 
dollars, or thereabout) ; and the differ- 
ence is an addition to the profit of 
my customer. Now let us reverse the 
case, 

If I charge 1001. for goods when gold 
is at 51. per ounce in Bank paper, and 
my customer sells the goods per invoice, 
on arrival, he reckons the exchange at 
20 per cent. below par, as above ex- 
plained. The buyer of the goods will 
oblige him so to reckon, of course, that 
a sum of money in his gold coin weigh- 
ing 20 ounces, would purchase a bill ; 
and he sells the goods for 10 per cent. 


Causes of the Distresses 


below par—equal to 99 
wren gold: but in six — . 
when ‘he has to remit, behold Bank 
paper is quoted by the last advice at 
41. per ounce of gold. The merchant 
who has shipped flour to 


Liv 
not sell his bill of 100). wee 
9: 


25 ounces of American gold coin: y 
that instead of discharging his dey 
with 20 oz. of his gold coin, equivalent 
to our 801. sterling, he has to advan 
25 ounces. Instead of gaining 10 per 
cent. he actually loses 10 per cent, He 
demurs, protracts, and, if his debts are 
heavy, his importations large, he is un. 
able to bear the loss—he rails at the 
trade ; he deprecates all dealings that 
subject him to such unforeseen and dis. 
astrous efiects, and perhaps he breaks, 
Suppose at this time, that the mer. 
chants of Boston or New York owed to 
the merchants of Birmingham 40,000), 
for goods charged when gold was at 
51. per ounce Bank paper, equal to 
8000 ounces of gold coin; but owing 
to some arrangement or contrivance 
between the Bank and Government, 
when the credit for these goods had 
expired, gold was in England only 4l. 
per ounce, the consequence would be, 
that the goods themselves would have 
fallen in value, fresh importations would 
be charged at lower prices, and instead 
of 8000 ounces, they would have to fur- 
nish 10,000 ounces, being an advance 
of 2000 ounces of gold coin, 80001. our 
money, besides their goods falling m 
value. Can any man in his senses sup- 
pose that bankruptcies, compositions 
procrastinations, in short, losses ou 
way or another, would not be the 
sequence, and fall upon the yr 
creditor 2 I, for one, would not, * 
do not hesitate to say, Confound the 
system that subjects me to this _— 
tainty and vacillation: my — 
obstructed, and my security endange 
ed, by the wretched system of a paper 
standard measure of value. a 
The Bank restriction has “ater — 
to another fallacy, namely, that aaa 
may be driven to any extent by ™ that 
of a paper currency; of course, 
paper cannot be issued to yorny 
it has been expressed, that aa “a 
lates industry ;°? and it has tor 
serted, that “no man can oa will 
himself,” that “plenty of cap! on 
insure consumption,” that _ “de 
not riches, which consist only ‘ Kad 
or articles of use to mankind, 


that “no man can have vo this effect 


such things, a complaint to being 
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being equivalent to saying that he had 
too much of riches,’ and so on. 

such language is held only by men 
who never study foreign trade, upon 
which, however, the wealth and im- 
jrtance of all countries depend, They 
never speak of foreign exchange—the 
wretched effects of its frequent varia- 
tion. kc. Others are those, who are for 
the most part young and sanguine, or 
persons only engage in the home trade, 
or men of limited capital, who think 
that by a facility of getting discount they 
promote the increase of their trade. 
Qld stagers, and men of capital, not 
disposed to overtrade themselves, are 
a found to talk in this way, what- 
ever selfish bankers may do. 

There are only three Banks at Man- 
chester, where the returns are ten times 
the amount of Birmingham; the reason 
is, that they pay only in legal currency 
(new Bank-notes), and manufacture no 
rags of their own. Liverpool is the 
same as Manchester, and if the Bank 
of England paid in coin, instead of six 
Banks at Birmingham, there would 
not be more than three. When the 
Bank pay in coin, they cannot issue 
beyond a certain quantity of paper: if 
they do, it will always be brought back 
for gold payment ; and this is their na- 
tural check against an over-issue. All 
the paper issued by the Bank of ex- 
change for mercantile bills is bottomed 
on real property. All beyond it is fic- 
titious capital. If the Government give 
them 10 millions of Exchequer-bills, 
aud they give the government 10 mil- 
lions of Bank paper, this last is circu- 
lated through the country, together 
with those Bank-notes. given—for mer- 
cantile bills, and they (the 10 millions) 
are fictitious capital—assignats in the 
‘ape of Bank-notes. The amount is, 
perhaps, quadrupled by the country 
bankers’ local notes: the whole passes 
from hand to hand, causes the manu- 
facture of goods that would not other- 
Wise be manufactured, and being more 
than the market requires, which would 
be fully supplied with the real capital 
of the country, without any part of the 
fictitions money, the said goods are ul- 
rg sold to a loss; great part of 
ind “ exported as so much productive 
thin s * and are sold for little or no- 
a § beyond the foreign duties and 
“ pences. This is the history and the 

ehsequences of overtrading as a com- 


munity. A single individual frequently 
runs the same round. Ferraday of 


Bilston did it. He sold goods for less 
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than they cost him, and made up for 
the loss by fresh issues of paper. To 
say, therefore, that no man can over- 
trade himself, or that Birmingham has 
not overtraded itself for some years 
past, is downright nonsense, mad 

ridiculous to reply to. But the Bank 
all the while receive hundreds of thou- 
sands for the interest of this paper, and 
the country banks get as much by their 
additional issues, besides their fees of 
postage, commission, protesting, &c, 
all which is a tax upon trade without 
increasing the trade one sixpence. 


too 


As to increasing a trade, it is im- 


possible to increase it beyond consump- 
tion ; no human effort can push trade 
beyond it. A man who wants a spade 
that cost the maker 2s, 6d. if he can 
buy them for 1s. each, will he buy 
more than he wants? Can he use more 
than one at atime? It is the same with 
every thing else. At this moment there 
are goods, at New York, that no one 


willbuy at any price; say, card wire, 
used to make cotton or wool cards for 
their manufactories, and many other 
articles ; here then capital has provided 
goods, but it dees not cause the actual 
use or consumption of a single ounce 
more than the natural wants of man- 
kind require. Other articles have been 
sold at auction for 9s. and less, that 
cost 20s. Will a man or a woman wear 
two pair of stockings, or two gowns, or 
two coats, merely because the price of 
them is less than half the maker could 
get them up for? No! but he will, on 
the contrary, purchase what his neces- 
sities require at the lowest price, and 
the return of property to this country 


‘as payment for such goods is diminished 


in proportion, or perhaps nothing at all 
is returned to us. The nation so far 
trades to a loss. Manufacturers are 
unemployed, and they discharge their 
workmen, and a scene of general and 
extensive distress is sure to follow. 
The Bank and bankers, however, are 
sure to gain. 
It may be conceded that excessive 
cheapness will encourage consumption, 
and increase it to a given extent; that 
a man will buy a new spade or a new 
coat before the old one is worn out; 
but if this stimulus to consumption has 
already been given as far as trade can 
be carried on to a profit, all further 
increase of consumption can only be 
the result of a trade carried on to a loss, 
of course the greater the consumption 
and the more we sell the poorer we are. 


No man can tell the time when 
orders 
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orders for our manufactured goods 
either for home trade or foreign, were 
refused for want of capital, Then if 
we have capital enough for all the 
orders we can get, if we can supply all 
parts of the world with as many goods 
as they are disposed to make use of, or 
can give us any thing for in return, 
that we deem a sufficient remuneration 
—if we can do all this with our own 
capital, what necessity is there for 
more? Is the iron trade now cramped 
for want of the fictitious capital of the 
houses that have lately failed at Bilston, 
Tipton and Wolverhampton? What 
folly then and nonsense to talk of the 
advantages of forcing a trade by ficti- 
tious capital, and of pushing a trade 
beyond demand. The man that thinks 
it possible or feasible, is either very 
ignorant or strangely deluded by self- 
interest. Ruin, distress and misery 
always have, are now, and always will 
be, the effect of this system. Trade 
ets into the hands of unsound or dis- 
1onest merchants, and is taken out of 
the hands of men of real substance. 


Birmingham is not only a proof of all ' 


that I have stated, but it has actually 
suffered more than any other part of 
the kingdom, and the manufacturers 
are the deluded victims of speculating 
merchants and discounting bankers. 
All that I know ofa stimulus to industry 
is the same as of all other stimuli, if it 
is unnecessary or unnatural it is worse 


Original Poetry. 


[July ), 
than useless, it is sure to d , 
by association of ideas, oe. both 
try and prosperity have ard 


ane been conjoine|: 
now whatever the transcendent genius 


of a Birmingham banker may 4; 
in all this, I, as a dentine 
but common sense, only know tha 
when I am paid for my industry jt i 
prosperous, and. vice versé, and that i 
the manufacturers are not paid by the 
merchants, nor the merchants by their 
correspondents, the industry s0 lost js 
like the industry of so many monkies 
who are said to do mischief through 
mere activity without being atall avar 
of the evil they occasion. Manuf. 
turers of Birmingham and its neigh. 
bourhood, have, the great mass of them, 
but small capitals ; hence, from a well 
known principle in trade, the smaller 
the return the larger the profit, which 
is kept down here as elsewhere to its 
proper level by competition; but such 
persons are delighted with orders of 
1001. or 5001. amount, which add ma- 
terially to their means if they get paid, 
and induce them to run risks whicha 
London tradesman, having only 10 per 
cent. would avoid. The Birmingham 
manufacturers, therefore, require pro- 
tection by a recurrence to cash jxy- 
ments and limited discounts; and if 
this does not take place much of the 
Birmingham foreign trade will be run- 
ous to all fair traders. 
Birmingham, March 10, 1820. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 
(Adapted to Owen, a Tragedy.) 
AIL, sweet Zephyr, breath of spring, 
O’er wintery waste appearing ; 
In bloom of youth, on airy wing, 
Fraught with hope and smiles endearing. 


Balmy winds of evening blow, 
_Waf ting sweets from every bower, 
Will Zephyr now his flight forego, 
And give to love the peaceful hour ? 


Flora woos thee, Queen of Roses, 

And by me would thus prevail, 
To lure thee where she soft reposes, 

Follow, then, the Nightingale. 

—— 
ODE TO LIBERTY. 

Hai! thou that with benignant mien, 
With godlike step, and smile serene, 
Pursu’st thy light and airy way, 
Midst verdant meads with daisies gay ; 
At whose approach, o’ercome with dread 
The Tyrant hides his guilty head ; 
Who open’st wide the prison gate, 
And free’st the captive from the grate, 


? 


At whose soft touch the iron chain, 
That binds the victim, falls in twain; 
Tby name the prisoner’s constant cry,— 
All hail to thee, sweet Liberty! 


A constant theme for poets’ lays, 
All nations join to sing thy praise+ — 
E’en infants, ere they scarce can crys 
Are taught to lisp out “ Liberty 5 
The dog, impatient of his chain, 

His former freedom sighs to galn. 

The linnet mourns with plaintive song 
That time so slowly moves along, 
While he in sad confinement lives, | aie 
Nor knows the joys that Freedom gives» 
He sees his comrades round him fly, 
And dies invoking Liberty. 


. forlor®, 
Deep in a dungeon, see that wretch = o 
No spark of hope remains within bs 
breast ; , 4 the 
Nor dreads he death, but views it os 
bourne «ace gpd 
Where he may meet with happtes 
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thee, he once in peaceful comfort dwelt, 
Over the wide sea, in Afric’s scorching 


heat, : 
-ore’er Adversity’s rude billows felt, 


Like 


. But vainly thought his happiness complete. 
Long had he fondly loved, nor loved in vain, 
4 beauteous maid, of every grace possest ; 
\; length, fast bound in hymeneal chain, 
Himself be deemed the happiest of the 
blest. 
searce had he left the altar, when a band 
Of heartless ruffians from a neighbouring 
close, 
Seized and conveyed him to a distant land, 
Ny more to taste the blessings of repose. 


Four months in slavery his fate he wept, 
At length his sufferings urged him to 


escape, : 

But quickly caught, in close confinement 
kept 

He cursed those demons in a white man’s 

shape! 
a * e * ® 

But long he had lain not, when sounds full 
of joy, 

And frolicsome mirth came his grief to 
destroy, 


Festive notes met his ear, 

And betwixt hepe and fear, 
He trembling sate on his pillow of clay, 
Expecting th’ illusion to vanish away. 


But quickly the grate of his cell was unlock’d, 
From his hands too, the manacles quickly 
were knock’d, 
“ Cease to grieve, and rejoice, 
“You are free !”? cried a voice, 
“ No more to steal African youths shall they 


come, 

No more by base perfidy drag you from 
home !?? 
. e & * * 


Filled with joy and quick surprise, 
Rapture sparkled in his eyes ; 
And shall I then-once more,” he_cried, 
“ Behold my dear, my much-loved bride ; 
Once more regain my native shore, 
Never (let me hope) to leave it more? 
0 Liberty! thou valued blessing, 
Which men feel not while possessing, 
The hapless Slave, whose withered form 
Slews he has felt life’s angry storm, 

bose care-worn countenance betrays 
Remembrances of happier days, 
lu thee would find a sure relief, 
A remedy for all his grief.” 


The nation that possesses thee 
Shall ever greatest, richest be ; 
At the mere name of Liberty ; 

uile in thy train a num’rous band 

uy steps shall follow hand in hand. 
a Trade and Commerce, led by thee, 
: ti vessels swift shall fill the sea 5 
Next Education shall arise, 

“ minds of men to civilize, 


Aud teach them firmly to defy 


The base designs of tyranny ; 

Next follow Wealth and Opulence, 
With Public Credit springing thence, 
While Arts and Letters in the throng, 
With footsteps gay, advance along. 


To thee, then, Liberty, I raise 
My humble song in notes of praise, 
And may’st thou long o’er Britain’s isle, 
Continue graciously to smile ; 
In vain may lawless despots strive 
Thee from Europa’s shores to drive, 
But as the poplar midst the storm, 
Tho’ rudely bent, regains its form, 
So, in the struggle, may’st thou rise 
Triumphant o’er thine enemies ; — 
May those, who would the world enthral, 
A sacrifice to Freedom fall, 
While all mankind may nobly vie 
In spreading glorious Liperty, A. 
i 


THE WORLD. 


Once all were kind and I was gay, 
The gayest maiden in the throng— 

My careless heart in ceaseless play, 
Without a murmur danc’d along. 


I knew not then the social masks 
Which hide the fiendish serpents’ wile, 
I knew not then the cruel tasks 
That men sink under as they smile, 


I knew not then how false the hope, 
Which led my harmless steps along, 
I felt not then how little scope 
There was for faith, for hope, and song. 
Alas! I now for life repine, 
Not that they’re fled, but that they once were 
mine! MATILDA BETHAM. 


—_——— 
EX ANTHOLOGIA. 
UBIQUE LABOR. 
EcquaM quisque viam vite secet? acria 
tantum 


Jurgiaque, et lites aggerit omne forum: 
Cura domi est, et rure labor; maris #quor 


aranti 
Horror adest ; peregre si quid habes, metus 
est 5 
Si nihil, hoc miserum; sequitur connubia 
tristis . 


Anxietas ; careas conjuge, solus eris : 
Sollicitat soboles, orbatque carentia prolis ; 
Stulta juventa fere est, firma senecta 
param: ’ 
Alterutrum ergo optes, aut nunquam in lu- 
minis Oras , 
Venisse ; aut natum morte repente frui. 


TRANSLATION. 


Wuo can decide the course to take in life? 
The courts of law, are constant brawl and 
strife ; 

A house our care, a farm our labour calls, 
Who plough the main, dread horror oft 
appals ; : 

A journey 
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A journey take, some secret fear ascends, 
And misery a life of sloth attends ; 
Connubial bliss anxiety destroys, 
But cold celibacy imparts no joys; 
Children increase a parent’s tender Cares, 
And sad orbation oft excites our tears 5 
Folly in youth triumphant rules the mind, 
To riper reason short the space assign’d : 
We then should wish, we ne’er had seen the 
day, 
Or born, . death be early snatch’d away. 


MuPpHATAMET. 
i 


On the SETTLEMENT Of PENSYLVANIA by 
WILLIAM PENN. 

WHEN Tyranny o’er England’s rights pre- 
vail’d, 

And bigot rage her virtuous sons assail’d ; 

When persecution raised a bloody hand, 

And scattered horrors o’er a trembling land ; 

Penn taught a patient persevering train, 

To brave the billows of th’ Atlantic main ; 

Not with the frantic lust of conquest fir’d, 

Nor with the sordid dreams of pelf inspired ; 

No base desires impell’d them to award 

Dire ills to others which themselves abhorr’d ; 

No implements of death, nor chains, or 
scourge, 

Oppress’d the gentle bosom of the surge ; 

A nobler freight the treasur’d vessel bore, 

Arts, Knowledge, Comforts, to Columbia’s 
shore. 

Just was the enterprize, and great the plan, 

To tame, by mild example, savage man ; 

With charms of gentle intercourse to bind, 

The warlike to the peaceful of mankind, 


The dauntless leader of a blameless band, 

Approached, with heart sincere, and prof- 
fered hand ; 

Assembled chiefs, 
heard, 

Sounds unaccustomed in the stranger’s word, 

Calm’d were those restless passions, fierce 

and wild, 


Which Nature gives to her untutored Child ; 


Stern warriors dropt their arms, and wonder- 
ing stood, 

on their reason, and their hearts sub- 

ued 5 

For truth of eloquence divine possest, 

F’en finds an echo in the savage breast— 

Beneath anelm, the monarch of the wood, 

(Which long a reverene’d memorial stood) 

Were witness’d deeds of light, by man re- 
nowned, 

Which Heaven approved, and Angels might 
have owned. 

A guileless treaty with a simple race, 

By Justice built on Truth’s eternal base ; 

A compact worthy of the gospel age, 

Alike rever’d by Savage, Saint, and Sage; 

By oaths unsanctioned, yet without a stain, 

A model of true grandeur shall remain, 


with mute attention 


Then the poor children of the forest saw 


The — name adorned with christian 
aw ; 


Original Poetry. 
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They saw reflected on their dark , 
The dawn auspicious of a dew ra vu, 
pr ag with wishes placed hen 
er fair i : 
Free offspring, Patience, Joy, ani 
There Mercy dwelt, a sweet celesti 
And Freedom flourished in a tae oe 
peng | strew’d the riches of his load, 
n Ooming Temperance own’ 
- a : wns a We 
e Hunter saw, with rapture and 
Fields wave with den, goodly deli 
rise ; 
And all the joys which social life endear 
Where virtue triumphs, and her WAYS appea 
No fierce explosions, no terrificfreise, 
No standards floating proudly in the breete; 
No rallying drum, nor bugle’s mariial 
sound, 
Reverberating through the glens around 
No frowning battlements, nor gleamirg 
arms, 
Rous’d the red warriors’ slumbering alarms! 
The wild and gentle met, and smoak’d«t 
ease, 
The all-composing calumet of Peace; 
The Tomahawk the woodman’s axe became, 
Or buried deep, had lost its deathful fame; 
The belt of friendship by the grandsir 
worn, 
An honor’d legacy, adorn’d the son, 
And Penn’s illustrious name shall long te 
found, 
Proclaimed with blessings, and with honours 
crowned. 


Paternal wisdom ruled with steady hand, 

A happy people, and a prosperous land ; 

And though surrounded with a warlike race, 

Inviolate remained the sacred place; 

Protecting Heaven had touch’d the savage 
_ breast, 

And lull’d its fiercer passions intorest} 

Whilst strong in faith, and conscious rect 

tude, 

In unmolested peace the Christian stood, 

Fearless he rested in a sure defence, 

The eternal safeguard of Omnipotence. 


Long shall that day meridian lustre cast 
And shine with real glory on the pasts 
A new and noble triumph of the mind, | . 
Has richly grac’d the annals of ore 
The true philanthropist shall bless the a 
When barbarous passions bow’d to reas? 
ower ; 
Shall ah that course as beauteous Wisdom's 
wa 
Which tam’d the warrior with a eee 
And when the rulers of the earth have a ) 
On Christian principles, mankind toga 
His ardent and enraptured eye shall see 
Meet union between Peace and Liberty. 
See mercy, equity, exalted stand, ail 
Diffusing blessings 0’er & ouling star, 
And Truth, with her resplendent " 
Benignant leader of a happy WO" —g, 
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THB RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN, 
late M. P. for Dublin, Sc. &c. 


[ may not, perhaps, be too much to 
assert, that the British empire has 
produced men of as splendid genius 
and acquirements, in every department 
of arts or knowledge, as either Greece 
or Rome had to number among their 
eminently great. But if we have failed 
in any mode of excellence, it has not 
been as orators and statesmen, Chat- 
ham, Fox, and Burke will stand on a 
list as fit companions of the noblest 
orators and statesmen of antiquity. 
Grattan is a name entirely worthy to 
be placed in the high rank we have 
assigned to the three former British 
statesmen. His eloquence combined in 
it all that is forcible in reasoning, 
splendid in ornament, and irresistible 
in passion. If any of our great senators 


has excelled him in any one of the great 


qualities we have named, we are per- 
suaded no one has, more completely 
than himself, included and combined 
them allin his various orations. Greatly 
« Mr. Grattan has been admired in 
ieeiand, none of his historians or cri- 
‘shave as yet done him complete jus- 
ce. This eloquent and patriotic states- 
re Was born in the year 1751. His 
R er, who was an Irish barrister, and 
fcorder of Dublin, had derived from 
“ lalents and reputation for integrity 
oe eet share of practice in his 
en but he was not rich, and 
ic Grattan had been early taught 
# ‘pend, for his future fame and 
une, on the exertion of his own 
powers, 
an the usual time he was entered a 
‘at of Trinity College, Dublin, 


where he was soon distingu'shed as the 
powerful competitor of two class-fel- 
lows, whose good fortune and talents 
have since raised them to the highest 
situations in the state, Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
late Chancellor of Ireland, and Mr. 
Forster, late Speaker of the House of 
Commons. He afterwards resided in 
the Temple, in London, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with Hugh Boyd, 
and Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auck- 
land, and suspicions are entertained 
that they were the conjoint authors of 
the famous letters of Junius, After 
taking a degree, Mr. Grattan was, in 
1772, called to the Irish bar, and fora 
few years attended the four courts with 
an empty bag, and a mind too elastic 
to be confined to the forms of pleading, 
and too liberal to be occupied by the 
pursuits of a mere lawyer. 

Disgusted with a profession, in which 
he perceived he would never rise but 
by habits to which he could not crouch, 
he retired, possessing from his father, 
who was now dead, a patrimony which 
secured him independence. It was not 
long before he was made known to Lord 
Charlemont. By his lordship, who had 
always shewn equal sagacity in disco- 
vering, and zeal in promoting genius, 
he was returned to parliament for his 
borough of Charlemont. Entering into 
the legislature under such auspices, it 
was natural to expect that Mr. Grattan 
would become the advocate of his then 
suffering and dependent country. _Ire- 
land, indeed, at that time, was in a 
state of perfect humiliation, being con- 
sidered merely as a province to the 
sister country. Her legislature was a 
petty council, incapable of originating 
laws; and her courts of justice subor- 
dinate to those of England, and incom- 

tent toa final decision: destitute of 

oreign commerce, from which she had 

been excluded by British monopoly, 
her manufactures were crushed, and the 
industry of her people checked for 
want of encouragement: in short, dis- 
content, bankruptcy, and wretchedness, 
covered the face of the country. 

To evils of such magnitude, which 
the calamities brought on by the un- 
fortunate contest with America greatly 
aggravated, the narrow policy of the 
times was applying temporary pallia- 
tives. Subscriptions were collected, to 


keep the artificers from famishing ; as- 


sociations were formed to wear only do- 
maestic 
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mestic manufactures; and parliament 
itself looked no further than to alle- 
viate the pressure of the immediate 
evil. Mr. Grattan, however, whose 
mind was formed to embrace something 
beyond present objects, perceived that 
the root of those calamities was nota 
temporary stagnation of trade from the 
American war, but rather to be found 
in the unjust restraints imposed by 
Great Britain on the exertions of the 
country. 

He was the first, therefore, who had 
the boldness and the wisdom to urge 
the legislature to complain of those re- 
straints: his efforts were seconded by 
the unanimous voice of the country; 
and such was the efficacy of a political 
truth, thus urged, and thus supported, 
that even the whole force of British in- 
fluence was found unequal to resist it. 
The Irish legislature adopted, and de- 
creed the sentiment ; = i after some 
hesitation on the part of the British 
parliament, the commerce of Ireland 
was, in pait, opened to her children. 
A temporary gleam of satisfaction was 
shed over the country by this conces- 
sion, as it was called. of the British 
parliament: for so accustomed had the 
people been to exclusion, to penalties, 
and to restriction, that a relaxation or 
suspension of any of these was looked 
on as the conferring of a positive benefit, 
rather than the cessation of an actual 
injury. 

Mr. Grattan’s name was now become 
an object of adoration to the people, 
and by the volunteer associations which 
the dangers of the war had called forth, 
he was looked up to with peculiar re- 
spect. In this state of affairs, the re- 
action of popularity upon patriotism 
seemed to impart new energy to his 
mind, 

Mr. Grattan continued to exert him- 
self with indefatigable assiduity in the 
senate; and by leading the mind of the 
public, and even of the legislature itself, 
to the consideration of national rights, 
and the actual political situation of 
their common country with respect to 
England, he was clearing the way for 
that measure which he meditated—a 
declaration of the legislature in favour 
of national independence. His elo- 
quence, of a cast more warm and ani- 
mated than either parliament or the 
people had usually felt, and exerted 
upon subjects on which the human 
mind is susceptible of the greatest de- 
gree of enthusiastic fervor. was grati- 
fied by complete success. Directed by 


Memoir of Mr. Grattan. 
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an understanding which Could cate) 
the moment propitious to EXertion, and 
proportion its zeal to its object, his 
liamentary speeches taught a subju. 
gated nation to pant for independence: 
while the public voice, highl animated 
by the subject, and seconded by the 
loud assent of 80,000 men in arms (for 
to so many did the volunteer ASs0Cia. 
tions amount), kindled, even in tip 
cold bosom of parliament itself, a ¢.. 
sire to assert its dignity, and rescue it 
authority from the gripe of Britis 
usurpation. 

Of this sentiment, so novel jn ay 
Irish legislature, that had long forge. 
ten the pride of independence, Mr, 
Grattan availed himself; and by on 
of those extraordinary displays of in. 
passioned eloquence, to which even the 
eloquent cannot rise unless assisted hy 
the inspiration of a great subject, le 
obtained the celebrated declaration, that 
the King, Lords and Commons of Ir. 
land only, could make laws to bind Ire. 
land, in any case whatsoever. 

Mr. Grattan’s popularity was now at 
a height almost without example. The 
achievement of a nation’s independence 
by an individual, unaided by any force 
or any influence but that which genius 
and which truth afford, was considered 
as the result of talents and of virtue 
almost above the lot of humanity, Tle 
legislature itself seemed for once to 
participate in the feelings of the people. 
for in the fervour of admiration it wa 

roposed that 100,0001. should be voted 
1im, as a mark of approbation. 

In its full extent this proposition 
was not adopted, for on a subsequetl 
sitting, when the vote was before the 
Committee, they reduced it, at the ex- 
press instance of his own particular 
friends, to 50,0001. ; to that amount, 
however, the grant was confirmed, - 
Mr. Grattan actually received tle 
money. :, 

The declaration of rights of the - 
legislature, however unwelcome it “ ; 
have been to the minister el a 
ment of England, was receiv’ a 
with that kind of placid acquest 
with which we assent to what - tel 
table. A negociation was 1mm a 
instituted between the two Tof the 
which terminated in the ea the 
6th of Geo. I. the act by whic ight 
British Parliament declared its T= 
to bind Ireland by British ae 

On the subject of this ree ae 
tion arose, which suspended ata 
siderable time Mr. Grattan’s pope"; 











1820.] 
it was contemled by Mr. Flood, that as 
the 6th of Geo. I, was an act only de- 
claratory of a right asserted by the Bri- 
tish parliament, the “simple repeal 
of the statute did not involve a renun- 
ciation of the right: and he insisted 
that. notwithstanding the repeal, Great 
Britain might, and from her former 
conduct towards Ireland, probably 
would, resume the exercise of it. He 
therefore advised the legislature to de- 
mand of the British parliament a full 
and explicit renunciation of all claim 
‘n future to bind Ireland. This opi- 
nion was adopted by the people; and 
met very powerful support even in both 
houses of parliament. Mr. Grattan, 
whose sagacity this objection to a simple 
repeal had eluded, or who really did 
not deem it of sufficient importance for 
which to hazard the disturbing of the 
late happy arrangements, applied all 
his power of reason and eloquence to 
combat this doctrine of Mr. Flood. 

He contended that the repeal of a 
declaratory law, accompanied by such 
circumstances as had attended this, 
must he considered, and would by the 
world be considered, as implying a re- 
nunciation of the right; but, even if it 
were not so, and Great Britain should 
be so unjust and impolitic as to resume 
the right, when she should recover 
means to support it by power, an ex- 
plicit renunciation would be but a 
slender defence against injustice sup- 
ported by force; that in such circum- 
stances, the true security of the people 
would consist, not in an act of parliament, 
but in that patriotic energy whieh would 
enable them to defend, as it had already 
enabled them to assert, their-independ~ 
ence: and that to force Great Britain 
in this, her hour of distress, te ‘confess 
‘erself an usurper, by an express re- 
inciation of a right which she had 
exercised, would be as ungenerous to 
her as it would be useless to Ireland. 

With the people these arguments had 
no weight, and in the senate they were 
borne down by the irresistible force of 
that pride for which they were indebted 
alone to the recollection of Mr. Grat- 
tan’s y ictories, 
on cuntrated in the hope of carrying 
lation “se ely to its completion a revo- 
he aa or such it may be called) which 
ern he grr ye. and honourably 
popularite : and finding the tide of 
Mr. Gratt now running against him, 
have con * seems for some time to 
politic, ‘pletely secluded himself from 
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Though Mr. Grattan, during this pe- 
riod, did not take an active part in po- 
litical affairs, he remained still in par- 
liament, and voted as his conscience 
bade, sometimes with,and sometimes 
against, the minister. Towards the 
close of the year 1785, when, under 
cover of a commercial arrangement, it 
was supposed a design had been formed 
by the British ministry to subvert the 
newly-acquired independence of the 
Irish parliament, we find him again 
alert and vigilant at his post. Among 
the celebrated proposals which were 


_then offered to the House of Commons 


in Ireland, by an agent of the Crown, 
and which are still remembered and 
execrated in that country by the name 
of * Qrde’s Propositions,” one was, 
“that the Parliament of Ireland, in 
consideration of being admitted to par- 
ticipate equally with Great Britain in 
all commercial advantages, should from 
time to time adopt and enact all such 
acts of the British Parliament as should 
relate to the regulation or management 
of her commerce,” &c, The proposi- 
tion, it was contended, would sink the 
Parliament of Ireland into a mere re- 
gister to the British legislature ; and 
this opinion was entertained not only 
by the public in general, but by some 
of the ablest men in both Houses; 
among them by Mr. Grattan, who gave 
to the whole system the most unquali- 
fied and strenuous opposition. This 
opposition proved successful, the mea- 
sure was relinquished, and Mr, Grattan 
thenceforward continued to resist, with 
the most zealous and persevering firm- 
ness, what he called the principles of 


the “Old Court,’°—principles which he 


looked on as tending to degrade Ire- 
land, by corruption and influence, to 
the same despicable and miserable state 
in which she had been reduced pre- 
viously to the year 1733. 

From this period we find Mr.Grattan 
an active leader of the country party 
in the House of Commons; loved by 
the people, and dreaded by the cabinet. 
His popularity, which had so suddenly 
sunk on his acceptance of the parlia- 
mentary boon, and his support of the 
simple repeal, had now risen to ifs 
former level; and the nation found 
that he was still an upright and inde- 
pendent senator. Among the various 
measures which now oecupied his at- 
tention, was the establishment of a pro- 
vision for the clergy, independent of 
tythes. For many years the Catholic 
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tented, not so much with the payment 
of tythes to Protestant pastors, as with 
the rigid and oppressive manner in 
which they had been collected by 
proctors and tythe-farmers. The coun- 
try had been kept by this cause for 
almost half a century in disturbance. 
Mr. Grattan proposed a measure which 
would have removed every discontent, 
and at the same time have secured a 
provision for the clergy — to that 
which they then possessed, easy and 
certain to them, and to the peasantry 
neither oppressive nor unpleasant, 
This plan was, however, opposed by 
the collective influence of the Esta- 
blished Church, and of course rejected 
by the Legislature. Another measure 
which he proposed to Parliament about 
the same time, viz. a bill to promote 
the improvement of barren land, by 
exempting reclaimed ground from the 
payment of tythes for seven years— 
was but little calculated to restore the 
favour of the priesthood ; they accord- 
ingly resisted and defeated the project, 
and continued thenceforward to hate 
and calumniate its author. 

The Whig-club had for some time 
become a political body of considerable 
consideration. Mr. Grattan was one 
of the first, if not the very first mem- 
bers, in point of talent aa popularity. 
At his instance it was that the members 
who had been since its institution the 
advocates of a liberal system, which 
they considered necessary to the secu- 
rity of the constitution and independ- 
ence of the country, came now to a re- 
solution, by which they publicly pledged 
themselves never to accept offices under 
any administration which should not 
concede certain measures to the peo- 
ple :—these consisted principally of a 
pension-bill, a bill to make the great 
officers of the crown responsible for 
their advice and measures, another to 
prevent revenue-oflicers from voting at 
elections, and a place-bill. This ex- 
plicit declaration of a sincere and fixed 
purpose respecting these essential sub- 
jects, gave the society much weight 
with the public, and enabled them, 
after a long opposition on the part of 
administration, to effect their purpose ; 
a pension-bill, a place-bill, a responsi- 
bility-bill, were at last yielded by the 
court-party as concessions of the first 
importance, though they had for so 
many years resisted them as unneces- 
sary and unwise, 

The celebrity which Mr. Grattan 
had attained by his opposition to Mr. 


[2uly), 
Orde’s system, and his Subsequent 


exertions in the popular ¢q 
cured for him, in the year Iu 


honourable and easy electio 
sentative for the ehematie ‘anes 

During the existence of the patlig. 
ment which then commenced, there 
occurred, however, a question on Whieh 
Mr. Grattan and a very Considerable 
proportion of his constituents maj. 
rially differed ; this was the claim 9 
the Catholics to the elective franchiy. 
From his first entrance into parliament, 
he had always been the decided frien) 
of every measure which tended 
abolish those political distinctions, 
which were founded only on a dif. 
ference of religious tenets; for he con. 
ceived that such distinctions had re. 
tarded the progress of the country to. 
wards civilization and industry. 

The corporation of the city of Dub. 
lin, prone by situation and habit to r. 
ligious bigotry, looked on the Catholics 
at once with suspicion and contempt. 
Enjoying a monopoly of municipal ho- 
nour and emoluments, by the exclusion 
of all who professed a different faith 
from the franchises of the capital, they 
considered every attempt to restore 
them to those franchises as an attack 
on their property, or a violation of 
their rights. Besides these causes the 
then administration had, by some re- 
cent institutions, obtained a paramount 
influence in the — and to 
perpetuate religious distinctions, which 
had hitherto kept Ireland weak, was 
still the court policy. This ener 
therefore, ———— in conjunction wit 7 
other causes, rendered the municipa 
officers of Dublin incapable of _ 
cipating in that increased manage be 
sentiment which had now every vn 
begun to dissipate prejudice, ~ ud. 
pel bigotry. On the question 4 
mitting the Catholics to the privileges 
of the constitution, the corporation - 
Mr. Grattan accordingly differed ; he 
had not circumstances occurred is 
prevented him from becoming @g# os 
candidate for the capital, there yw 
chance of his a a secon 
elected its representative. 

The war with France had ye a 
place; Mr. Grattan approved 0 


. nd. 

rather he considered —, Bri 
. ‘ts mi si 

with all its might, to ass the contest. 


tain, when once engaged in the 
This, at least, was the eo wrt 
tained by him during the shor and i? 
nistration of Lord Fitzwilliam ; 
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this opinion he remained, a 


























1820.] 
found that the continuation of hostili- 
ties threatened the empire with ruin, 
either from the incapacity of those by 
whom it was conducted, or the mur- 
murs which it occasioned. In Ireland, 
indeed, discontent had been spreading 
with incalculable velocity, and dleepen- 
‘ng as it spread. The pertinacity and 
‘asolence with which the administra- 
tion had rejected the petitions of the 
Catholies, and the rapidity and in- 
consistency with which they granted 
the prayer of those petitions, at the 
frst suggestion of the British cabinet ; 
the obstinacy with which they refused 
ever to hear of a reform, the advocates 
of which were blackened with abuse, 
and calumniated as traitors ; the enor- 
mous increase of court-influence, by 
the shameless increase of sinecure of- 
fices, the lavish profusion of titles, and 
above all, the trick which it was sup- 
posed the British cabinet had played 
off on Ireland, by sending Lord Fitz- 
william with concessions, which were 
revoked when the supply was voted ; 
all these causes had already generated a 
degree of discontent in the country, of 
which no instance had been known in 
former times. 

During the debates on the Union, 
Mr. Grattan was returned for Wick- 
low, for the express purpose of oppos- 
ing a measure so hateful to Ireland; 
which he did with peculiar force, and 
with that success which commands the 
silent assent even of those who venally 
vote against the demonstrations of the 
speaker. In the British senate, some 
of Mr. Grattan’s countrymen, who had 
been transplanted from the Irish to the 
British House of Commons, seemed to 
sink beneath their former rank; but 
Mr.Grattan in England displayed all the 
loree of eloquence, and splendour of 
thought and diction which had so often 
been hailed by his countrymen in their 
own capital, The genius of Mr. Grat- 
fan could live and bloom, when torn 
(rom the beloved spot which gave it 
uth. Some of his speeches on the 
Catholic question have not been excel- 
led by the greatest of native British 
orators. Yet Mr. Grattan did not, of 
ares indulge in the full expres- 
pct that passion and feeling which 
Snguished his early eloquence. He 
anit alopted a principle of moderation, 
all et and apparent equivocation, in 
wh reme questions, from which his 
a Ag never departed; and to 

me le did not latterly seem to be the 
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‘ouerer- and reformer who had half won 
yack the liberties of his country, 

His s ech in 1815, on the occasion 
of the cheering and glorious return of 
Napoleon from Elba, in which he gave 
countenance to the cause of legitimacy, 
and whetted the sword of European 
despotism against the independence of 
France, astonished all his friends, and 
filled with indignation every one who 
considered the new order of things in 
France as inimical to the usurpations of 
the feudal system. He was playing 
the part of Burke, but he seems to 
have done it without attaining the 
same end; except, indeed, that he fur- 
nished the war-faction with arguments, 
and with the colour of his sanction, 
and thereby led to the second triumph 
of the Legitimates, and to that Holy 
Alliance, whose fruits have not yet 
matured. In like manner, he latterly 
compromised the cause of reform, and 
was steady only in one point—the great 
one of Catholic Emancipation. 

A question forces itself upon our at- 
tention here, which we wiil not shun. 
The enviable honour of being the 
author of Junius, has been successively 
given to various public characters ; but 
more especially to Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Hugh Boyd, and Sir Philip Francis. 
The genius of Mr. Burke was more 
than equal to all the finest qualities of 
that delightful work ; but the character 
of his style is so different, that even 
the facility of his powers could not 
have Jorrowed a style, and used it with 
the ease and grace that adorn Junius. 
Neither Mr. Hugh Boyd nor Sir Philip 
Francis possessed the extent of the 
powers and talents of Junius. They 


were inferior men: and look more like 


pigmies than giants, when placed beside 
such a colossus as Junius. Mr. Grattan 
ssessed all the qualities which distin- 
guish Junius, oil some of them even 
in a greater degree—that is to say, the 
occasions of his orations were some- 
times of a more elevated nature. All 
the strongest lines of Junius’s style 
were in those of Mr. Grattan. We have 
no room to develope this; but we 
should be surprised, if no person of ex- 
perience who reads this should recollect 
their saying to themselves and friends, 
when listening to Grattan—* THAT IS 
Junivs!—Junius could be no other 

man !”’ . 
The early years of Grattan, af the 
time Junius appeared, has been ob- 
jected. But Grattan was then about 
eighteen ; 
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eighteen; and if a youth of that age 
could not be supposed to have all the 
knowledge of Junius, especially of the 
political position of affairs and parties, 
such a youth as Grattan could receive 
and understand all information re- 
specting it, and could cloathe the 
thoughts of others and of himself with 
a splendour which was exclusively his 
own. Junius might have been the 
production of a little junta, and pro- 
hably was; but onehand chiefly wielded 
the pen, and the hand seems most like 
to the hand-writing of Grattan. When 
the Editor of this Miscellany was en- 
gaged, a few years since, in preparing 
an edition of Junius, he addressed Mr. 
Grattan on the subject—but received 
the following negation to the hypothesis 
that Mr. G. was Junius :— 

Sir,—I can frankly assure you that I know 
nothing of Junius, ‘except that I am not the 
author. When Junius began I was a boy, 
and knew nothing of politicks, or the persons 
concerned in them, Our friend my country- 
man was mistaken, and did me an honor I 
had no pretensions to. 

I am, Sir, your (not Junius), but your 
very good-wisher and obedient Serv. 
Dublin, Nov. 4, 1805. H. GRATTAN. 


This denial the Editor communicated 
to the: widow of Mr.. Boyd, who cer- 
tainly believed that Mr. B. Mr. G. and 
perhaps Mr, Eden and Mr. Lauchlin 
Maclean, were joint partners in the 
production of the letters signed Junius. 
it may be worth while to annex her 
reply, as furnishing further elucidation 
of the subject. 

* Tam sorry you troubled Mr. Grattan, 
whose denial must be believed. If he 
was a boy when Junius began, what must 
Mr. B. have been, who was a year 
younger than Mr. G.3 but Mr. G. for- 
gets dates, for he was in England in 
67, and [remember our dining with him 
in the autumn of 69, when he and the 
present Judge Day resided in a cottage 
in Windsor Forest.” 

The Editor was induced to challenge 
Mr. Grattan by the following passages 
in previous letters from Mrs. Boyd, 
and also by recollections of Mr. Jesse 
Foot, the eminent surgeon, of Dean 
Street, Soho, who knew Boyd, Grattan, 
and Eden, and believes they were the 
joint authors of Junius. The Editor 
conceives, however, that Lauchlin Mac- 
lean was one of the junta, for in his 
conversation with the late Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Marquis asked him 
emphatically, “ What dees Almon say 
of Maclean?” And Mr, Galt, in his 
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MAJOLA, preserves an A 

dote of Maclean, which ¢9 

fact of his participation, te 

‘I have no proof of Mr, Boyd's be 
Junius, my opinions being conjectural; or 
ever, long before Mr. Almon’s Sug cin 
attracted the publick attention 1 ~ 
Clearly of opinion, that Mr, Boyd “athe 
joint author of those far famed letters 
I surmised it before he left England, :,) 
above twenty years ago, in a contidentia 
conversation with a relation of gTeat taste 
and superior talents, my reasons and CO 
jectures were thought convincing. A cele. 
brated character now living, I suppose 1 
have written conjointly with Mr. Boyd te 
Letters of Junius, for they were much to. 
gether, the table was always covered with 
papers, and they were always writing, being 
ulways disconcerted whenever I went nee 
the table.”’ 

Margate, Oct. 11, 1805. 

“A celebrated orator was acquainted 
with Mr. B. from boyhood, and they ai- 
mired each other’s great talents, without 
envy, often arguing, ever with temper, 
criticism and politics their chief subject. 
During the publication of Junius be was 
frequently at our house, and when I used 
unexpectedly to enter the parlour, I found 
them seated at a table, on which were va- 
rious papers, that they would instantly cover, 
and in polite terms request my absence, a 
they were particularly busy, and oftentimes 
Mr. B. would be writing at a desk, ma 
large inner closet, and which he generally 
belted when alone.” 

“ IT should be sorry to impose on the 
publick, but there can be DO imposition 
in my believing, from the concurrence of 
many circumstances, that Mr. B. was Ju- 
nius, with the aid and assistance of hisfrieul. 
There was one letter highly polished, 
which I believe to have been Mr. B.’s, ant 
which I particularly admired, my praise of 
which he always seemed to be particulars 
pleased with, and there is one of great 
rity, which I have always attributed to 
friend.” — 

Margate, Oct. 16, : ; 

Of M r. Grattan’s private life then 
but little generally known, — 
little had occurred in it to interes # 
tention. It had passed on ma aoe 
manner, marked equally by the one 
of every conjugal and domestic on 
In his private intercourse Mr. Gre 
displayed manners that were 1D ‘ no 
degree pleasing. Wit he — rnind 
to possess, and he had a cast 4 er 
too lofty for humour ; but if he 7 with 
“ set the table ina roar,” ame ove 
the radiance of fancy, he diffu sail 
the convivial hour the mild Cavill 
good-humour, and softened society 


unassuming gentleness. As 
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As a public speaker, Mr. Grattan 
ranked in the highest class. In his 
orations there Is a grandeur which 
marks a mind of superior order, and 
enforces at once reverence and admira- 
tion, On every subject which he treats, 
he throws a radiance that enlightens 
without dazzling; and, while it assists 
the judgment, delights the imagina- 
tion. His style is always peculiar, for 
it varies its character with the occa- 
jon. At one time close and energetic, 
‘concentrates the force of his argu- 
ment and compels conviction ; at ano- 
ther. diffuse, lofty, and magnificent, it 
applies itself to every faculty of the 
mind, charms our fancy, influences our 
will, and convinces our understanding. 
Atall times his manner was animated 
witha pleasing warmth, which rendered 
it impossible to hear him without inte- 
rest: but on some occasions he exerted 
a power which was irresistible. Pros- 
titution, under his influence, forgot for 
a moment the voice of the minister; 
and place, pension, and peerage, had 
but a feeble hold even of the most de- 
generate, 
~ Mr. Grattan died on the 4th of June, in 
London, where he had arrived to attend his 
parliamentary duties. On the 14th of June, 
according to the practice of the House of 
Commons, Sir James Macintosh rose to move, 
that the Speaker should issue a new writ for 
the election of a citizen to serve in parlia- 
ment for the city of Dublin, in the room of the 
late Right Hon. H. Grattan deceased. In the 
absence of an hon. friend who found it, from 
some circumstances, impossible to attend, he 
was induced to trouble the house with a few 
words, upon this melancholy occasion. He 
could assure the house, with the utmost 
truth, that his accession to that duty had not 


proceeded from any waut of a consciousness - 


of his own inability to do justice to that im- 
mortal memory which he so highly honoured. 
It lad been the custom to limit addresses 
‘lelivered upon occasions similar to the pre- 
‘ent, to cases of death occurring under pecu- 
liar circumstances, or in the public service. 
Excepting in cases of considerable merit, 
hat limit had not been exceeded ; and in this 
particular, he thought parliament had acted 
rightly. The honourable and learned gen- 
lean, after adverting to the nature’ and 
character of those cases, went on to observe, 
— was hardly justifiable to address the 
dia ae in that manner upon any case which 

not possess, besides a character of tran- 
dead ae metits some particular and indivi- 
lon aS Upon parliamentary considera- 
‘on. While it was reasonably to be ex- 
hae that, if these proceedings were pre- 
frat the manner in which be could wish 

jteface his present address, they should be 


of adequate tmportance and merit, he thought 
that there could be no reason to suspect the 
sincerity of any part of the house in giving 
their concurrence to them; and he would 
add, that in speaking of names so celebrated, 
they must act under the peculiar disadvan- 
tage of speaking, as it might be said, in the 
presence of posterity, which must review, 
and might reverse, their decision. Having 
Stated these conditions, he had only to add 
the name of Grattan, and the house must be 
convinced that he was justified in this view 
of the subject. The first of those peculiar 
claims, in the present instance, was to be 
traced in the most memorable occasion of 
Mr. Grattan’s life, As far as be knew, Mr. 
Grattan was the only man of this age who 
had received a parliamentary reward for 
services rendered in parliament, although he 
was then only a private gentleman, without 
civil or military honours. He was the only 
person to whom such a recompense had beep 
voted under such honourable circumstances. 
It was now nearly 40 years since the Com- 
mons of Ireland voted an estate for him and 
for his family ; not indeed as a recompense, 
because it was wholly impossible to recom- 
pense such services; but, as the vote itself 
expressed it, “as a testimony of the national 
gratitude for great national services.”? These 
were the words of the grant. He need not 
remind the house what those services were, 
or what were the peculiar terms in which 
they were acknowledged: the only thing 
necessary to be said was this—that he was 
the founder of the liberties of his country. 
(Loud cheers.) He found that country a de- 
pendent province upon Engiand, and he made 
her a friend and an equal; he gave to her 
her native liberties, and he called to the en- 
joyment of their freedom a brave and gene- 
rous people. So far as he knew, this was 
the only man recorded in history who had 
liberated his country from the domination of 
a foreign power, not by arms and blood, but 
by his wisdom and eloquence. It was his 
peculiar felicity that he enjoyed as much 
consideration in that country whose power 
over his own he had done his utmost to de- 
crease, as he enjoyed in that for which he 
had achieved that important liberation. But 
there were still more peculiar features in 
the general character and respect which be 
was so fortunate as to maintain in both king- 
doms. It must be admitted that no great 
political services could be rendered to man- 
kind without incurring a variety of opinions, 
and of honourable political enmities. It 


‘was then to be considered as the peculiar 


felicity of the man whose loss they deplored, 
that he survived them for a period of 40 
years: he survived till the mellowness of 
time, and the matured experience of age, 
had subdued every feeling of hostility, and 
had softened down every political enmity. 
If it were possible that in that divided as- 
sembly any honour could now be paid to 


this exalted individual equal to that — 
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he had enjoyed in life, it would be clearly 
that which should be an unanimous recogni- 
tion of his meritorious character. He did 
not anticipate any difference of opinion as 
tu the propriety of their bestowing this mark 
of their respect for the memory of a great 
and good man; Only it would be well that 
the decision of posterity should confirm it. 
He need not remind the house, that the name 
of Grattan would occupy a great space on 
the page of history; for it would be con- 
nected with the greatest events of the last 
century. Fertile as the British empire had 
been in great men during our days (as fertile 
as it had been in any former period of our 
history,) Ireland had undoubtedly contri- 
buted her full share of them. (Cheers.) But 
none of these, none of her mighty names,— 
not even those of Burke and Wellington, 
were more certain of honourable fame, or 
would descend with more glory to future 
ages, than that of Grattan, (Loud cheering.) 
He (Sir J. Macintosh) had not touched, 
neither did he intend to touch, upon any 
question which might have a tendency to 
provoke political discussion; he meant no 
allusion which should apply to any opi- 
nions entertained by hon. gentlemen; but he 
might be allowed to observe, that those opi- 
nions of his great public services, which had 
obtained for Mr. Grattan the gratitude of his 
country in the year 1782, were totally dis- 
tinct from those which might be formed 
upon other subsequent acts of his, and parti- 
cularly as regarded the Union; for, what- 
ever those latter opinions might be, this at 
least was certain—that no safe and lasting 
union could be formed between the two coun- 
tries, till they met upon equal terms, and as 
independent nations. What Mr. Grattan said, 
therefore, of the Union (which he trusted 
might be lasting to eternity) was this—that, 
instead of receiving laws from England, the 
Irish members in this country would now 
take their full share and equal participation 
of the duties of legislation, and of the con- 
duct of the affairs of both kingdoms. It re- 
sulted, therefore, that the reward which Mr. 
Grattan had formerly received was equally 
good and merited; and that he was still 
equally entitled to the approbation of his 
countrymen. lf he might be permitted to 
mention the circumstance, he would observe, 
that there was one strong peculiarity in Mr. 
Grattan’s parliamentary history, which was, 
perhaps, not true of any other man who ever 
sat in that house. He was the sole person, 
in the history of modern oratory, of whom 
it could be said, that he had obtained the 
first class of eloquence in two parliaments, 
differing from each other in their opinions, 
tustes, habits, and prejudices,-- as much, 
possibly as any two assemblies of different 
nations, He was professedly the first orator 
of his own country (of which, he would say, 
that wit and humour sprang up there more 
spontaneously than in any other soil,) who 
bad done so much under such disadvantages as 
he had to combat. He bed come over to this 
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country ata time when the taste of 
house had been rendered justly severe bei 
. . ° Wy 
daily habit of hearing speakers such ms te 
world had never before witnessed, He bad 
therefore to incur Zreat names on the oye 
hand, and unwarrantable Expectations on tie 
other. These were his difficulties, anj be 
overcame them all. He surpassed his friends’ 
expectations, and he made others bend 10 the 
superiority of his genius, who had, perbe 
formed a very different estimation of i 
powers. (The hon. and learned gentlema 
here remarked, that he had felt himsif 
called upon to allege these peculiarities of 
character and qualification in order to justify 
his address to the house—in order to show 
that the present case was beyond the oni. 
nary rule, and could establish no dangerow 
precedent.) This great man died in the a. 
tempt to discharge his parliamentary dutiss, 
He did not, indeed, die in that house, but be 
died in his progress to the discharge of thos 
duties. He expired in the public service, s- 
crificing his life with the same willingnes 
and cheerfulness with which he had ever de- 
voted his exertions to the same cause. It 
was not for him to define what those services 
and exertions were. He called on no manio 
remodel or to alter his former opinions rels- 
tive to that great measure which Mr. Grattan 
was about once more to propose to them; 
but he would only mention, that Mr. Grattan 
considered it in the same light as he had el 
ways done. Mr. Grattan risked his life to 
come into that house for the purpose of s0 
proposing it; because he believed that it 
would be the means of healing the long-bleet- 
ing wounds of his suffering country; 
establishing peace and harmony in@ kingdom 
whose independence he had himself achieved; 
of transmitting to posterity, with the recorts 
of her political, the history of ber religious 
liberation; of vindicating the honour of the 
Protestant religion; of wiping from it the 
last stain that dimmed its purity, and of st} 
porting the cause of religious liberty, seen 
spirit went forth in emancipated strength 2 
the Revolution, although its principle - 
long unknown to the reformers themse - 
There was one important circumstance © 
the case of Mr. Grattan which was well e 
titled to observation: his was a case i ihe 
alloy; it was an unmixed example . ss 
admiration of that house. The sys," -— 
life was the brightness of his glory. vale 
one of the few private men whose pr 
virtues were followed by public gy 
was one of the few public men whose P 
virtues were to be cited as examples t . 
who would follow in his public rT re 
was as eminent in his observance “ “ 
duties of private life as he was a med 
discharge ofhis public ones. AMODE™'”  y 
of genius whom he had had the — je 
knowing, he had always found @ = posses 
gree of simplicity accompany ing Buty 
sion of that splendid Cad Od knows, 
among all the men of genius he ba ur of 
he had never found such native ad 


— am sooo. oe ee 6a 
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soul accompanying all the wisdom of age, 
and all the simplicity of genius, as in Mr, 
Grattan.(Cheers). He had never known one 
‘, whom the softer qualities of the soul had 
combined so happily with the mightier 
owersof intellect. In short, if he were to 
describe his character briefly, he should say, 
with the ancient historian, that he was, ns Vita 
innocentissimus ; ingenio florentissimus ; 


proposito sanctissimus.” (Cheers). As it had 


been the object of his life, so it was his dy- 
ing prayer, that all classes of men might be 
united by the ties of amity and peace. The 
last words which he uttered were, in fact, a 
prayer that the interests of the two kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland might be for 
ever united in the bonds of affection; that 
they might both cling to their ancient and 
free constitution ; and (as most conducive to 
effect both these objects) that the legislature 
might at length see the wisdom and propri- 
ety of adopting a measure which should 
efface the last stain of religious intolerance 
from our institutions. He trusted that he 
should not be thought too fanciful if he ex- 
pressed his hope that the honours paid to Mr. 
Grattan’s memory in this country might have 
some tendency to promote the great objects 
of his life, by showing to Ireland how much 
we valued services rendered to her, even at 
the expence of our Own prejudices and pride. 


The man who had so served her must ever be 
the object of the reverential gratitude and 
pious recollection of every Irishman. When 
the illustrious dead of different kingdoms were 
at length interred within the same cemetery, 
there wouldseem to be a closer union between 
them than laws and nations could effect : 
and whenever the remains of the great man 
should be carried to that spot where slept the 
ashes of kindred greatness, those verses might 
be applied to him which had been elicited 
upon another occasion of public sorrow from 
a celebrated poet, who resembled Mr. Grat- 
tan in nothing but this,—that to a beautiful 


— he united a spotless purity of 
ife :— 
** Ne’er to these chambers where the mighty rest, 
** Since their foundation , came a nobler guest; 
‘* Nor ever to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
*¢ A purer spirit ora holier shade,” 


The hon. and learned gentleman sat down 
amidst the unanimous cheers of the house. 

Sir James Macintosh was followed 
in a similar strain of panegyric by Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Grant, Mr. Wilber- 
force, and others. 

Mr. Grattan was publicly interred 
in Westminster Abbey, on the 16th of 
June, attended by a procession, re- 
markable for its numbers, rank, and 
intelligence. 








CORNUCOPIA 


Of Literary Curiosities and Remarkable Facts. 
i 


_ PLATO’S AMERICA or ATLANTIS. 
«ws, we believe, is the earliest 
_ author who has given us the de- 
scription of a country, which might be 
taken for America, While yet a boy, 
le says, he was told by his grandfather, 
that, after the gods had divided the 


universe, Neptune teok to -himself -a. 


mortal spouse; and, having several 
children, bestowed upon them their 
rightful portions of his empire. To 
Atlas, the eldest, he gave a vast island, 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules ; which, 
alter him, was called Atlantis. Never, 
perhaps, was a king blessed with so 
rich and beautiful a country, or so 
prosperous and happy a people. The 
~wels of the earth teemed with the 
— metals ; while the surface dis- 
—_ every variety of nutricious and 
—— ~~ root, fruit, and flower. 

7 Woods furnished a covert for all 
ne of useful and comely 
ria and were replete with birds of 
the ‘ort, whether distinguished by 
ih eae of their plumage, or the 
shine of their notes. Innumerable 
“PS; capacious harbours, magnificent 


bridges, splendid edifices, gymmnasia, 
hippodromes, aqueducts, reservoirs,— 
every thing, in a word, which indicates 
the highest state of opulence, prospe- 
rity, and civilization,—might be found 
in the felicitous dominions of Atlas. 
The temple of Neptune alone was six 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, and 
three hundred and sixty broad; with 
spires of silver, columns of gold, and 
walls and pavements of brass. This 
vision was too bright to be permanent ; 
and, that the end of the story might 
be consistent with the beginning, the 
whole island of Atlantis is said to have 
been swallowed up, at last, by a vora- 
cious whirlpool. 

WELSH DISCOVERY of AMERICA. 

The Welsh are the next claimants 
to the original discovery of America. 
In the year 1170, the sons of Owen 
Gwyneth are said to have contested the 
succession to North Wales; the eldest 
being “ counted unmeet to govern, be- 
cause of the maim upon his face. 
Madoc. one of the brothers, seems to 
have thought, that his own prospect 


was hopeless, or that it was hardl 
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worth while to quarrel for so trifling a 
stake; and he resolved to seek some 
other region, where it would not be ne- 
cessary to establish his title by force, or 
to maintain it by oppression. Sailing 
westward, from the northernmost point 
of Ireland, he came, at length, to a 
country, where, though he “ saw many 
strange things,” he found no inhabit- 
ants; and where, of course, he might 
rule without the fear of competition or 
dethronement. He returned to provide 
himself with subjects; and setting sail 
again, with a number of ships, is sup- 
posed to have planted a colony in the 
New World. This tale only exists in 
the traditional poetry of the Welsh; 
and, though it found converts during 
the last century, the expedition of 
Lewis and Clarke has dissipated the 
fable of Welsh Indians up the Missouri. 
ANGELS, 

*Tis certain, says Richard Blome, in 
his system of Christian Philosophy, 
(folio 1694,) from Holy Writ, that 
there are vast multitudes of Angels, 
which tho’ they be sometimes expressed 
by a certain number, Dan. vii. 10. Thou- 
sands of thousands ministred unto him, 
and ten thousand hundred thousands 
assisted him, Revel. v. 11. And the 
number of them was, thousands of thou- 
sands; yet they cannot be reduc’d to 
any determinate number. For since 
great or little are only comparative 
terms, and no number can be called 
the greatest, but in comparison with a 
lesser; the multitudes of the Angels 
must be compared with some other 
multitude, that by the excess of 
either we may find out which is the 
greater. 

The Talmudists reduce the Angels 
to certain numbers, distributing them 
into several companies or bodies, and 
assigning to every one of them a set 
number (as it were) of inferiours, as 
subjects or soldiers. For according to 
R. F. Georgi the Venetian, of the order 
of St. Francis, the Talmudists distri- 
bute the armies of the Angels into Ma- 
zaloth, El, Legion, Rihaton, Chirton, 
and Gistera, Mazaloth they say are 
twelve, according to the XII signs of 
the Zodiack. El are thirty bands or 
regiments, for every one of those twelve ; 
and accordingly there are 360 bands 
of Angels. Legion multiplies this num- 
her of 360 by 30; whence !doth arise 
the number 10.800, And this number 
they multiply again by thirty; which 
makes up Rhihaton, consisting of three 


Cornucopia. 


[July | 


hundred and twenty-five thousand. 


which multiplyed by thir m 
Chirton, consisting ye sine ate 
seven hundred and twenty thowsand 
Which they multiply again by thirty: 
the product whereof is Gistera, consiy. 
ing of two hundred and Dinety-inp 
million, and six hundred thousand, 
The sum total of them all being, three 
hundred and one million, six hundred 
fifty-five thousand, one hundred and 
seventy-two, as appears in the sub. 
joyned table: 
12 Mazaloth, 
360 El, 


10800 Legion, 
324000 Rihaton, 


9720000 Chirton. 
291600000 Gistera, 


301655172 Banns or Re- 
giments of Angels in all, 








291600000 
Whether the Talmudists have truly 
assign’d this number of the angels 
cannot be decided by any evident re- 
son. Wherefore we may conclude with 
St. Gregory on the 26th of Job, humane 
reason cannot assign the number of tle 
superiour spirits: because it doth no 
know the multitude of those invisible 
beings. And a little after, the number 
of the spirits or citizens above can enly 
becounted by God, but are innumerabl 
asto men. 
MANDEVILLE’S CURIOUS SPECULA- 
TION. . 
Sir John Mandeville, who wrote ” 
the fourteenth century, has a still - 
extraordinary story, concerning “ 
early British adventurer. He 
deavouring to prove, from his a a 
perience, that the earth is gor 
since his speculations were vpn 
century before the voyages © tter the 
bus, they must take from the lat - 
praise of originality, 10 Sng it 
existence of new continents, oF ¢ ra the 
cumnavigability of the globe. 7 
7 bserves. £U 

people to the north, he o “9 
themselves by the “ lode bw reas 
those of the south are guid fe.” 
milar star, called the ~ —s as 
“ For whiche cause, (he re Aye 

may wel perceyve, that the 
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farme. For the partie of the firma- 
went schewethe in 0 contree, that 
whewethe not in another contree, And 
men may well preven by experience 
and sotyle compassement of wytt, that 
vifa man fond passages be schippes, that 
woldegotoserchen t heworlde,men might 
oo be schippe all aboute the worlde, 
and aboven and benethen.”’ He then 
shows much * experience and sotyle 
compassement of wytt,”” in proof of the 
fact ; and concludes, as he began, * that 
men may envirowne alle the erthe of 
alle the world, as well under as aboven, 
and turn azen to his contree, that hadde 
companye and schippynge and conduyt: 
and all weyes he sholde fynde men, 
londes, and yles, als wel as in this 
contree.”” 

As an additional proof of his asser- 
tion, he subjoins the story just alluded 
to. “And therefore,’ he says, * hath 
it befallen many times of a thing, (we 
drop the old orthography,) that I have 
heard counted, whea I was young: how 
a worthy man departed some time from 
our country, for to go to search the 
world, And so he passed India, and 
the islands beyond India, where there 
are more than five thousand islands : 
and so long he went by sea and land, 
and so environed the world by many 
seasons, that he found an island, where 
he heard his own language spoken, 
calling on oxen in the plough, such 
words as men speak to beasts in his 
own country; whereof he had great 
marvel ; for he knew not how it might 
be. But I say, that he had gone so 
long, by land and by sea, that he was 
coming again environing; that is to 
‘ay, going about to his own marches, 
‘zit he wold have passed: forth, till-he 
had founden his contree and his own 
knowleche,’” 

_ INDIAN OPINIONS, 
Indians, says EZEKIEL SANFORD, 
m his History of American Aborigines, 
ook upon white men with contempt. 
They think us a paltry race; and, 
‘sometimes through malice, but more 
frequently from indifference. will make 
any answer, or tell any story, which 
~ — their thoughts. A few lead- 
Pet ee ae as they are called, will 
and perk , extract just what is wanted ; 
Pointed = ‘fallen on sae Ge 
vibes, en nding, among the various 
of — traditional corroboration 
meal ete pe hypothesis. They 
denn with our travellers, for in- 
ginal, ei ” story, “that they ori- 
~ Mow € from another country, in- 
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habited by wicked people, and had tra- 
versed a great lake, which was narrow» 
shallow, and full of islands, where the 
had suffered great hardships and saan 
misery, it being always winter, with ice 
and deep snows. At a place they called 
the Coppermine River, where they 
made the first land, the ground was 
covered with copper, over which a bod 
of earth had since been collected to the 
depth of a man’s height. They be- 
lieve, also, that, in ancient times, their 
ancestors had lived till their feet were 
worn out with walking, and their 
throats with eating. They described a 
deluge, when the waters spread over 
the whole earth, except the highest 
mountain, on the top of which they 
were preserved,” 

The natives of Cuba are said to have 
had a still more satisfactory account of 
the flood. They told the Spaniards, 
that an old man foresaw the intention 
of God, to punish the world with a de- 
luge; and building a large canoe, he 
embarked with his family and a great 
number of animals. As soon as the 
waters had subsided, he sent out a 
raven: which found carrion, and did 
not return. <A pigeon was then let 
loose; and it soon re-appeared with a 
sprig of hoba. At last the ground be- 
came dry. The old man quitted his 
canoe; and making some wine of the 
wood-grape, drank till he was intoxi- 
cated, and fell asleep. One of his sons 
mocked him; but the other covered 
his body; and, when he awoke, he 
blessed the one, and cursed the other. 
Had this account been more vague and 
general, we should have been very sus- 
picious of its real existence; but, it is 


presuming much too far upon our cre- 


dulity and prepossession, when travel- 
lers expect us to believe that the In- 
dians have preserved, by merely oral 
tradition, the particular details of an 
event, of which we should know no- 
thing, had not the account been re- 
vealed by the Divinity, and recorded 
by Moses. 
APOLEUTHERUS. 

A member of the Rev. T. Belsham’s 
congregation in Essex-street, has writ- 
ten this book, and he dedicates it to 
the pastor with some gentle apologies 
for dissenting from the dissenting 
church. It is written with the elegance 
of a gentleman, and the temper of a 
philosopher; but it aims at proving 
that the doctrines of a supernatural 
origin of christianity is neither conso- 
nant with reason, nor useful to virtue, 
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and that oral tuition in religious doc- 
trine is less satisfactory than the more 
patient, and impartial, and slow inves- 
tigations of the closet. It does not ap- 

ear that the author of this work is a 
dlisciple of the German school of anti- 
supernaturalist christians ; but the re- 
sult of his inquiries has in like man- 
ner been to accomplish a complete 
alliance between religion and philoso- 


hy, so that th ~ 
phy, so that the one has nothi 
teach which the other mt 
to deny. a 
The word site, from the Latin ¢ 
(situation,) is in many motor ta 


erroneously spelled  scite, Whenes 
this ignorant blunder? Dog the 
printer’s dictionary spell it so? 








NOVELTIES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


IMPORTATION info FRANCE of the 
CACHEMIRE-WOOL GOAT. 
MI AMADEUS JOUBERT quitted 
L¥Be Paris in April, 1818, and pro- 
ceeded first by Odessa, Tangarock, and 
Astracan, to the camp of General Jer- 
moloff in Caucasus, gaining information 
on the way, relative to the object of his 
journey, from the Bucharians, the Kir- 
ghiz, and the Armenians, who frequent 
Astracan. He was there told that there 
existed amongst the numerous hordes 
of Kirghiz (a nomade tribe residing in 
Bucharia, on the banks of the Oural 
lake) a species of goat of a dazzling 
white, bearing every year a remarkable 
fleece about the month of June. The 
specimens of it which he there collected 
convinced him of the identity of this 
wool with that which is imported into 
France, through Russia. This disco- 
very was the more important to him, as 
it promised to save him the long and 
diffienlt journey which he would other- 
wise have had to encounter, in penetrat- 
ing to Thibet through Persia and Cache- 
mire. In this he was not deceived ; 
for he actually collected scattered sam- 
ples of this fine wool, at some hundreds 
of wersts from the Wolga, amongst the 
steppes that separate Astracan from 
Oremburg, which satisfied him that he 
needed not to penetrate further. He 
had besides observed, that in the lan- 
guage of the country,they gave the name 
of Thibet-goat to the animal which fur- 
nished this fine fleece. He therefore 
bought of the Kirghiz in this district, 
from the hordes called Cara-Agadgi and 
Kaisacks, twelve hundred and eighty- 
nine of these animals, and directed 
his course homewards with them, b 
Vsaritzin, where he brought them 
across the Wolga. After making all 
the deductions from this number, ocea- 
sioned by losses on the road, by the 
shipment of them at Kaffa, hes the 
passage home, there now exist in France 
tour hundred of this stock of Cachemire 

wool goats, 


During a short stay which M, Joubey 
made at Constantinople, in his passage 
homewards with his goats, he held a 
conversation, through the second inter. 
preter to the French embassy, with ay 
Armenian named Khodja-Y oussuf, who 
was sent eighteen years ago by a houe 
in Constantinople into Cachemire, to 
procure shawls made after patterns 
which he carried with him. — This Ar- 
menian had resided a long time in (a 
chemire, Lahore, and Pichawer, and in 
learning the language of these countries, 
he obtained much positive information 
asto the manufacture of these valued 
articles. He stated to M. Joubert, that 
the animal which yields thls beautiful 
material is neither a camel nor a sheep, 
as some have reported, but is a goat, re- 
sembling the common goat in appear- 
ance, having straight horns, and a white 
or clear brown coat. A coarse hair 
covers the fine downy wool, which last 
is the only material from which the 
shawls are wove. 

Khodja-Youssuf had seen at Cache- 
mire, twenty or thirty of these goats, 
which were kept there for curiosity. 
The women sad children pick out the 
fine wool from the coarse hair, au 
other heterogeneous matter; whichis 
afterwards carded by young gitls with 
their fingers on India muslin, 
lengthen the fibre, and clean it from 
dirt and foulness ; and in this state tt i 
delivered to the dyers and spinners 
The loom that is used is holes 
very simple; the weaver SI . 
an a child is placed below - 
with his eyes on the pattern, and Ft 
him notice, after every throw, 
shuttle, of the colours wanted, an The 
bobbins to be next employed. | 
finest sbawls cost from 5 to 600 reer 
(12 to 1500 francs). The most r 
ful wool comes from the neem i - 
Lassa and Ladack in Thibet; 4” Thi- 
a good deal of it is imported into 
bet and Cashemire, from na 2 the 
Bucharia, all of which go to form 
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shawls, of which there is such a 
oe pe throughout Asia. The 
ine wool is brought into Cachemire, in 
hales. mixed with coarse hair. 

TEMPLE of THE SPHINX, dy M. CA- 
VIGLIA. 

M. de Forbin was unable to profit by 
the discovery of the Temple of the 
Sphinx, which an unpardonable ego- 
tism, he says, had caused to be buried 
up or covered again. As this leads to 
an implication, that it was Mr. Salt 
who discovered that beautiful monu- 
ment, I think it right to exculpate this 
centleman from the above charge of 
egotism. 

It was I, and not Mr. Salt, that caused 
the temple to be covered up again ; 
and here are my reasons for it. I had 
already removed obstructions from the 
newly discovered passages, and from the 
new subterranean chamber of the great 
pyramid; and finding nothing all 
around but the live or natural rock 
stone, I set about exploring the base of 
the Sphinx, in hopes of lighting on 
some communication that might lead 
fo any new points of the pyramid. 
After having been at work for several 
months, with a hundred and fifty Arabs, 
and not unfrequently at the risk of 
being buried in the downfalls of sand, 
I was at length enabled to clear out the 
area of a temple of Osiris: its site at 
about the depth of 40 feet, and within 
the very claws of the Sphinx. M. de 
Forbin is within the limits of strict 
truth, when he asserts that this is one 
of the finest monuments of the power of 
the arts in ancient Egypt. 

After having taken the dimensions 
and the most correct designs of all 


these antiquities, I-was concerned to- 


find a number of Arab women, allured 
by superstition, coming, at first, to 
worship and kiss the images, on their 
first view of them, but, not content 
with this, proceeding afterwards to 
break off fragments or pieces to serve as 
amulets or charms : in this way, several 
hieroglyphics have been already dis- 
figured, At length, being apprehen- 
sive that this fine workmanship, which 
ithad cost me so much labour (even at 
the hazard of losing my sight) to ex- 
plore, should come to destruction, I re- 
solved to inter it anew, till circumstan- 
‘. Wore auspicious might authorize the 
“isclosure of it to every eye. 

m. armed will, I hope, be shortly 
me to appreciate these antiquities, 
waether deserving or not of the care 
’xpended for their preservation. It is 


‘intended to publish, as soon as possible, 


the result of my discoveries, in a peri- 
odical journal: my plan of the temple, 
and a brief notice of my labours, have 
indeed already appeared in one of these 
for January last. 

It appears to me that the whole ag- 
gregate of Egyptian antiquities would 
speedily be laid open for the investiga- 
tion of European archeologists, were it 
not fora sort of jealous rivalship that 
has crept in among the explorers of 
these scientific riches. The most valu- 
able, and indeed the most proper in- 
strument for these purposes, in respect 
of his physical foree and capabilities, I 
mean M. Belzoni, is about to leave 
Egypt. <A report prevails that, on his 
return to Cairo from his last expedi- 
tion, one of the agents of M. D. as- 
saulted, and actually fired a pistol at 
him, This circumstance was men- 
tioned to me by Mr. Briggs, on his 
arrival from Alexandria. 

CHINESE LITERATURE. 

Letters from Canton report the suc- 
cessful prosecution of Mr. Morrison's 
labours, in the printing of his Chinese 
Dictionary. The second part was 
begun, in April, ISI1L; this volume 
consists of a thousand printed pages, 
in 4to. and contains above 12,000 Chi- 
nese characters, the most in use, with 
numerous examples. In Feb. LS19, 
600 pages, comprising near S000 cha- 
racters, were compleated. The printing 
of all the volumes of this important 
work will occupy a space of hardly less 
than ten years, 

It appears that an official gazette 1s 
published in China, which is considered 
as the organ of government in every 
matter connected with the religion, 
laws, manners and customs of the 
country. In its plan, it totally differs 
from the gazettes of Europe, wherein 
articles of a miscellaneous description 
are inserted for money. No article 
appears in the gazette of China, whic! 
has not first been submitted to the in- 
spection of the emperor, and having 
received his approbation, not a syllable 
can be added to it. A deviation from 
this rule would incur a severe punish- 
ment. ; 

In 1818, an officer in a court of jus- 
tice, and also employed in the post- 
office, suffered death, for having pub- 
lished some false intelligence, through 
the medium of this gazette. The reason 
assigned by the judges, in passing sen- 
tence, was, that the party culpable had 
been wanting in respect to his imperial 
majesty. The gazette of rarer a 
prehends documents relative to a : e 
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public affairs of that vast empire; also 
extracts from all the memoirs and peti- 
tions that have been presented to the 
sovereign, with his answers, orders and 
favours granted to the mandarins and 
to the people. It appears every day, 
making a pamphlet of 60 or 70 pages. 
THE ASSASSINS. 

A history of the Assassins, drawn 
from oriental sources, has appeared 
lately at Stuttgard. From this work 
we learn that the Assassins, a confede- 
rate people or society, which, in the 
time of the Crusades, for two centuries, 
acted an important part in Asiatic his- 
tory, were originally, a branch of the 
Ismaelites. The author, M. de Ham- 
mer, illustrates many of the events of 
the middle ages, and shews, at the 
same time, the advantageous use that 
might be made of oriental literature, 
if its cultivation were more generally 
attended to. 

The Assassins were a secret society, 
originally organized at Cairo, wherein 
the adepts took an oath to obey impli- 
citly, a chief that was even unknown 
to them. Their horrible dogmas in- 
culcated murder, and one of their fun- 
damental positions was the principle 
that all human authority, including 
kings, magistrates and priests, was 
superfluous and pernicious. The author 
draws a parallel between these assassins 
and the society of Jesuits, who, though 
deprived of their former influence, per- 
severe to maintain their order. The 
princes of the east were frequently so 
imprudent as to make common cause 
with Hassan Sabah, chief of the order, 
a headstrong adventurer, who soon 
after, became a terror to all princes and 
governments, polluting thrones, tribu- 
nals and altars with blood. 

To the materials collecte 1 from Ara- 
bian, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, 
M. de H. adds what Sylvestre de Sacy 
and others have written, before him, on 
the same subject. His work is divided 
into seven books. The first treats of 
Mahomet, as the founder of Islamism, 
and only dwells on such principal 
points as have not been noticed by 
Voltaire, Gibbon and Muller. It con- 
tains a synopsis of the doctrines of 
Mahomet. The second book narrates 
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the foundation of theo a 
in the year 1004 of the Cita 
and under the government of — 
grand master, Hassan Sabah a 
his deys, Hassan Ben Sabah Hon... 
a competitor for the throne, vem, 
towards the end of the eleventh o, 
tury, the founder of a new sec m1 
seized on the strong castle of Alain 
between Dilem and Irak, and map , 
the seat of his power. The third book 
an account of the reigns of Kia Busy. 
gomid and of his son Mahomet, and th» 
wars which they had to maintain, Thy 
fourth book contains the reigns of Hy. 
san II, and of Mahomet II, both « 
whom upheld the doctrine of the impu. 
nity of crimes. Their history is inter. 
a with curious details relative t) 
the literature of some contemporary 
oriental and western authors, Aly 
documents hitherto unnoticed of the 
Templars, who, at that period, appea 
to have been actuated with the spirit 
of the Ismaelites. A charge is laid 
Richard, King of England, that he r. 
sorted to the assistance of the Assassins, 
to effect the destruction of the Mar- 
rave Conrad de Montferrat. The fifth 
k contains the reigns of three As- 
sassin princes, the former of whom. 
Dschelaleddin, had his sovereignty «- 
knowledged by the Caliph of Bagdad. 
His son committed a parricide, but per- 
petrated no crime, according to the 
established principles of the Assassin. 
This book has also the reign of Rock- 
neddin Charschah, the last Grand 
Master of their order, with an account 
of his wars with the Mogul Hulaga, aud 
the taking of Alamut and the resto! 
their castles, in 1256. The extermi- 
tion of this horde of Ismaelites form 
the subject of the sixth book. It co 
tains also the description of the a? 
and plundering of Bagdad, by " 
Moguls, in 1258, with the panienee 
of the Caliph. In short, it details 
defeat of the Assassins in Syri4, " 
Bibras, the sultan of Egypt, and ae 
gradual extirpation of the doctrine a 
the Ismaelites. The author conelucts 
by a summary retrospect of the 8 
of this sect which yet exist in Te 
and Syria, though unable to re’ 
their horrible system of politics. 
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The MEDICAL and CHIRURGICAL so- 
CIETY of LONDON. 

FENHIS active and public spirited 

MM association has recently published 

a tenth volume of its Transactions, and 


ic inte- 
the chief paper of general public in’ 
rest, by sin GILBERT BLANE, at 
ceed to lay before our readers. dine 
entitled a Statement of Facts te ~ 
to Establish an Estimate of the Sie 
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Value and Present State of Vaccina- 
tion. by Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. M.D. 
ERS. Physician in Ordinary to the 
prince Regent. 

[t isnow twenty-one years, says Dr. B. 
since vaccination was promulgated in 
the country by Dr. JENNER, and fifteen 
years since it began to produce a sen- 
sible eflect in diminishing the mortality 
from small pox. 

It seems almost needless to premise, 
that the small pox is of all maladies 
that, which, during the last thousand 
years, has destroyed the largest portion 
of the human species, and been produc- 
tive of the largest share of human 
misery. There is, perhaps, no disease 
over which medical art has less power, 
and this power, such as it is, has con- 
sisted more in abolishing pernicious 
practices than in ascertaining any posi- 
tive methods of controuling its fatality, 
unless we except the inoculation of it 
with its own virus. But, though the 
beneficial effect of this on those on 
whom it is actually practised is unde- 
uiable, it has no tendency like vacci- 
nation to extirpate the disease; and 
from the impossibility of rendering it 
universal, it has actually been found to 
ald to the general mortality of small 
pox, by opening a new source of diffu- 
sion to its virus. 

In order to bring this to the test of 
calculation, in order also to institute a 
comparison of the mortality of small 
pox as influenced by vaccination, as 
well as by inoculation from itself, I 
have selected from the bills of morta- 
lity four periods, each of fifteen years, 
for the purpose of exhibiting the mor- 
tality of small pox in each of these 


series in regard- to—each other.. These 


are thrown into the form of Tables, 
and annexed to this article. 

_ The first series is the fifteen years 
immediately preceding the introduction 
of inoculation, that is, from 1706 to 
1720, both included. Previous to this 
period, no account that could be de- 
pended upon regarding the small pox, 
could be derived from the bills of mor- 
lality; for down to the beginning of last 
fentury such was their imperfect con- 
‘truction, that small pox, measles, and 
flux were blended under one head. 
Exception may be taken against the 
accuracy of these bills, even in this 
improved state, particularly with re- 
gard to the discrimination of diseases. 
7 Us objection, however, is certainly 
m opplicable to small pox than any 
“ther disorder, its character being so 


striking as not to be mistaken by the 
most ignorant and careless observer. 

I he second series is taken at the 
middle of the last century, when ino- 
culation had made considerable pre- 
gress, that is, from 1745 to 1759, both 
included. In comparing this with the 
preceding series, with regard to absv- 
lute nuinbers, it ought to be taken into 
account, that eleven parishes were 
added to the bills of mortality, between 
the years 1726 and 1745, both included : 
so that the progressive improvement of 
general salubrity ought to be estimated 
still higher than what is indicated by 
the diminished mortality, as it stands 
in the Tables. 

The third series comprises the fifteen 
years previous to the introduction of 
vaccination, when inoculation had made 
still greater progress; that is, from 
1785 to 1798, both included. 

The fourth series comprises the time 
in which the vaccine inoculation has 
been so far diffused as to produce a 
notable effect on the mortality of small 
pox; that is, from 180+ to 1818, both 
included, 

The result of these computations 
stands as follows :— 

Ratio of the Mortality of Small Pox to 
the Total Mortality. 
From 1706 to 1720, 78 in 1000. 
From 1745 to 1759, 89 in L000. 
From 1785 to 1798, 94 in L000, 
From 1805 to ISIS, 53 in L000, 

Assuming, therefore, that vaccination 
had not been practised the last fifteen 
years, and that the ig j from 
small pox, within the bills, had in that 
time, that is, from 1804 to ISIS, been 
the same as from 1784 to 1798, that is 
27,569 in place of 14,716; and assum- 
ing that there has been the same pro- 
portional diminution of deatis in the 
districts without the bills, and among 
the unregistered subjects, the account 
of lives saved in this metropolis by 
vaccination in these fifteea years, will 
stand as follows :— 


Within the bills of mortality 12,853 
Without the bills of mortality 2,970 
7,711 


Unregistered cases 





Total 23,134 





The first of these numbers is fount 
by subtracting the amount of deaths by 
small pox, in the bills of mortality, 
during the practice of vaccination, from 
the amount of them, during the same 
number of years, immediately before 
the discovery of vaccination. 


The second number is found by di- 
viding 
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viding the first by 5. The population 
of the metropolis without the bills is 
stated at one-sixth of the whole, which 
is evidently one-fifth of that within the 
bills. 

The third number is found by divid- 
ing the sum of the two others by 2. 
The unregistered cases being, as before 
stated, one-third of the whole. 

It appears, therefore, that,even under 
the very imperfect practice of vaccina- 
tion which has taken place in this 
metropolis, 23,134 lives have been saved, 
in the last fifteen years, according to 
the best computation that the data 
afford. It will be seen by an inspec- 
tion of the table, that, in that time there 
have been great fluctuations in the 
number of deaths. This has been owing 
partly to the small pox inoculation of 
out-patients having, by an unaccount- 
able infatuation, been kept up at the 
Small Pox Hospital for several years 
after the virtue of vaccination had been 
fully confirmed. The great number of 
deaths in 1805 may chiefly be referred 
to this cause. Since the suppression of 
this practice, the adoption of vaccina- 
tion, though in a degree so incomplete, 
in consequence of public prejudice, 
created by mischievous publications, 


has been unable to prevent a consider- 


able, though fluctuating, mortality 
from small pox. This mortality, though 
little more than one half of what it was 
in former times, might have been en- 
tirely saved, if vaccination had been 
carried to the same extent as in many 
cities and whole districts on the con- 
tinent of Europe, in Peru* and Ceylon. 

It is now matter of irrefragable his- 
torical evidence, that vaccination pos- 
sesses powers adequate to the great end 

roposed by its meritorious discoverer, 
in his first promulgation of it in 1798, 
namely, the total extirpation of small 





* In the summer of 1811, the author was 
called to visit, professionally, Don Francisco 
de Salazar, who had arrived a few days 
before in London, on his route from Lima to 
Cadiz, as a deputy to the Spanish Cortes. 
He informed me, that vaccination had been 
practised with so much energy and success 
in Lima, that, for the last twelve months 
there had occurred, not only no death from, 
but no case of, small pox ; that the new. born 
children of all ranks are carried as regularly 

¢° the Vaccinating House, as to the font of 
aptism ; that the small pox is entirely ex- 
tinguished all over Peru; nearly so in Chili ; 
and that there has been no compulsory inter- 


ference on the part of the government to 
promote vaccination, 
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pox. The first proof o 
Vienna, where, in 1804, wn . 
curred, except two strangers whoo.” 
into the city with the disease upon tie, 
In 1805, there did not occur & Sinel. 
death from it in Copenhagen+ “e 
Sacco, the indefatigable superintendan; 
of vaccination in Lombardy, stated, . 
his Annual Report, 3d January, |W 
that the small pox had entirely di: 
peared in all the large towns in tha 
country ; and that in the City of 
Milan it had not appeared for sever 
years. Dr. Odier, of Geneva, so favoy;. 
ably known for his high professional 
scientific, and literary acquirement, 
testifies, that, after a vigorous perw. 
verance in vaccination for six years, the 
small - had disappeared in that city 
and the whole surrounding district; 
and that, when casually introduced by 
strangers, it did not spread, the inh. 
bitants not being susceptible. The Cen. 
tral Committee in Paris testify, in their 
Report of 1809, that the small pox hai 
been extinguished at Lyons and othe: 
districts of France. 

These are selected as some of the 
earliest proofs of the extirpating power. 
But it is demonstrable, that if at the 
first moment of this singular discovery, 
at any moment since, at the present or , 
any future moment, mankind were sf- 
ciently wise and decided to vaccinate th 
whole of the human species who hav 
not gone through the small pox, this 
most loathsome and afflicting of all th 
scourges of humanity, would instante- 
neously, and for ever, be banished fron 
the earth. And in order to stimula 
the good and the wise to aim streni 
ously at this consummation, let I b 
constantly borne in mind, that the a 
versary they are contending with, 1 
the greatest scourge that has 
afflicted humanity. That it 1s 90, # 
history, civil and medical, prochins: 
for, though the term plague. a. 
sound of greater horror and a, ; 
should probably be within the tru 7 
we were to assert, that small iat 
destroyed a hundred ooh — 
has perished by the plague. 

I tis true that in its last ear 
this metropolis, one hundred ane 
four years ago, it carr! 
victims in a few ‘months ; 1 pet. 
that time, the deaths from sma ye 
recorded in the bills of mortality, 
amounted to more than —, “a 
like number of the survivors UI"" 


iy. BL 
+ See Pfaft neuen nord v. Archiv. ie 
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afflicted with blindness*, deformity, 


» crofula, or broken constitutions, which 


. not the case with the plague. And 
when it is considered that there are 
large portions of the globe, Ind ia, China, 
even one whole quarter of it (North 
and South America), besides all the tro- 
pical and arctic regions, in which it has 
never been known ; and that in all the 
countries liable to it, it seldom appears 
but at one season of the year, and some- 
‘imes at long intervals, the ravage 
which it makes is trifling when com- 
pared with the unceasing havoc of small 
pox, which spares no nation in any cli- 
mate, or at any season. 

The preceding reasoning is grounded 
on the supposition of extirpation ; but, 
however demonstrable the possibility 
of extirpation may be, it may not in 
all communities be practicable; aud 
may not these alleged failures so ope- 
rate, as, in such circumstances, to ren- 
der the expediency of the practice ques- 
tionable 2 

Inorder to decide these, let the nature 
and amount of these failures be ascer- 
tained and estimated. 

The description of those cases of small 
pox (if they can be called so,) which 
occur in vaccinated subjects, is shortly 
asfollows. The invasion and eruption 
in every respect resembles that of the 
genuine small pox. I have seen it at- 
tended with high fever and a thick 
crowded crop of papulz, such as pre- 
cedes the most severe and dangerous 
cases of the confluent kind. This runs 
on till the fifth day from the eruption, 
both days included, at which time some 
of the papule begin to be converted 
into small sized pustules. The disorder 


then abruptly stops short. On the fol- — 


lowing day the fever is found to have 
‘ubsided, with a shrivelling and desic- 
tation of the eruption, and recovery 








_ * Ttappears, by a Report of the Hospital 
‘or the Indigent Blind, that two-thirds of 
‘lose who apply for relief have lost their 
‘ight by the small pox. It is alleged by 
ry of the soundest political economists 
a papell re does not diminish the num- 
hee mankind, _hor vaccination increase 
eee, population is determined by sub- 
pa on and the indefinite powers of pro- 
be Soon repair the ravages of disease. 
ax — this may be, the miseries in- 
acs . ge of those who survive small 
nen ene y they become a burden to them- 
atest Md to society, render this disease 
tude oe an evil of the first magni- 

A pa speak of the intense sufferings 

'on inseparable from it. 
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proceeds without the least danger or 
inconvenience. The face is marked, 
for some time after, with brown spots, 
but without pits. It should never be 
forgotten, that all morbid phenomena 
are full of varieties and exceptions, 
Accordingly, though the fifth day is the 
most common limit of this disorder, it 
sometimes stops short on the third; 
sometimes not till the sixth or seventh ; 
and in a very few cases, it has been 
known to run the common course of 
small pox. What forms the strong line 
of distinction from proper small pox, is 
that, with a few exceptions, it does not 
proceed to maturation and seconda 
fever,‘which is the only period of dan- 
ger. I am not prepared to deny that 
death may not have occurred in a few 
instances, nay, there seems sufficient 
evidence that it actually has ; but these 
alverse cases are so rare, as not to form 
the shadow of an objection to the expe- 
diency of the general practice. A few 
weeks ago at a meeting of this Society, 
at which forty members and visitors 
were present, I put the question, whe- 
ther any ofthese eminent and extensive 
practitioners had met with any fatal 
cases of this kind. Two gentlemen 
had each seen a single case, and two 
other gentlemen took occasion to say 
that they had each seen a case cf second 
small pox, both of which proved fatal. 
It is evident, therefore, that accordin 
to that maxim which guides mankin¢ 
in the conduct of life, namely, that of 
acting ona general rule and average, 
and not on exceptions, these adverse 
instances ought not to have the least 
influence on practice, even though they 
were much more numerous, 

It is of the highest importance to 
Society that this subject should be seen 
in its frue light, and in all its bearings, 
for the frequent occurrence of these 
cases of small pox, however safe in 
themselves, have had a most pernicious 
effect on the credulous and ignorant, 
by giving a check to the practice of 
vaccination. How many parents are 
there now who. from a weak distrust 
in the virtue of vaccination, have to 
lament the loss of a child from small 
pox, either casual or inoculated ? Many 
such are known to myself. It is pleas- 
ing, however, to observe, that though 
this unmerited discredit into which 
vaccination had fallen, swelled the 
number of deaths in London from small 
pox to 1051 in 1817, good sense is likely 
still to prevail, for last year (1818) the 
deaths have fallen lower than they have 

ever 
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ever been known since the institution 
of the bills of mortality, the total num- 
ber being only 421. 

Viewed as a mere physical fact in the 
natural history of the animal kingdom, 
the virtue of the vaccine virus, in re- 
sisting the action of the variolous, is, 
by its novelty and singularity, highly 
striking and interesting to every one 
whose taste leads him to take delight 
in contemplating and exploring the de- 
vious ways ani varied forms of nature, 
as curious exceptions to the uniformity 
and constancy of her laws. But the 
importance of this vanishes to nothing 
when the unexampled benefits of it to 
mankind are fairly weighed: benefits 

TABLE I. 

Total | “from. | tionto 

Mortality. | smail Pox.| 1000. 





Years. 


ee Dc ee ——_ 


[July j, 
which could never have been dreamt oi 
by the most sanguine philanth oe 
who, in contemplating it, finds ha 
lost in astonishinent, at a boon to “o 
kind almost beyond the rasp ae 
mind duly to appreciate. It wil] . 
the eyes of future ages be deemed : 
epocha in the destinies of the world, “ 
one of the highest boasts of the country 
in which it took its rise, with a senye 
of unrequitable obligation to the indi. 
vidual who first disclosed and promui. 
gated the secret, by drawing it from 
the dark recesses of rural tradition, ay 


rendering it available to the who 
human race. 


TABLE Ill, 


Total Mortality | Propor- | 


"| Mortality. | gir | 





Years 





1706 | 22,097 1095 50 
1707 | 21,600 1078 50 
1708 | 21,291 1687 79 
1709 | 21,800 1024 49 
1710 | 24,620 3138 127 
1711 | 19,833 915 46 
1712 | 21,198 1943 92 
1713 | 21,057 1614 17 
1714. | 26,569 2810 106 
1715 | 22,232 1057 47 
1716 | 24,436 2427 100 
1717 | 23,446 2211 94 
1718 | 26,523 1884 71 
1719 | 28,347 3229 114 
1720 | 25,454 1440 56 


eee -_—=- —_—- 


Total—350,503 | 27,552 78 


























1784 | 20,454 1210 59 
1785 | 18,919 1999 | 106 
1786 | 20,445 1210 59 
I787 | 19,349 2418 | 125 
1788 | 19,697 110! 56 
1789 | 20,749 2077 | 100 
1790 | 18,038 1617 
1791 | 18,760 1747 
1792 | 20,313 1568 
1793 | 21,749 2382 
1794 | 19,241 1913 
1795 | 21,179 1040 
1796 | 19,288 3548 
1797 | 17,014 512 
1798 | 18,155 2237 


eee eee 

















Total—293,350 26,579 





In this series it appears that the deaths 





In this series it appears that the proportion 


from smail pox, tothe total mortality, is78 of deaths from small pox to the total mor- 


in 1000, 
TABLE IT. 


Total Mortality | Propor- 


- from tion to 
| Mortality. Small Pox. 1000. 











21,296 1206 56 
28,157 3236 115 
25,494 1380 54 
23,869 1789 75 
25,516 2625 103 
23,727 1229 52 
21,028 998 48 
20,485 3538 172 
19,276 774 
22,696 2359 
21,917 1988 
20,872 1608 
21,313 3296 
17,576 1273 
19,604 2596 


| Total 332,826 29,895 | 























tality, is 90.9 in 1000. 


TABLE IV. 


Mortality | Proper | 
Total from , tion to | 
Mortality: | smati Pox.| 1000. | 


— 
! 
17,038 622 36 
17,565 1685 6 
| 

| 

| 











18,334 1297 7 
17,938 1158 65 
19,964 1169 58 
16,680 1163 0 
19,893 1198 . | 
17,043 51 > | 
18,295 1287 } 
17,323 848 32 
19,783 638 37 
19,560 725 4 
653 3 
1051 33 
421 al | 


Total—279,404 14,7 ie | 8 
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In this series it appears that the proportion In this series it appears that the Oe at : 
of deaths from small pox is, to the total of deaths from small pox to the t 


mortality, 89 in 1009, tality, is 53 in 1000. NEW 
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NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 
i 


J Mn. THomMAS Morton, of Leith, 
fora Method of dragging Ships out 
of Water on dry Land, for the pur- 
pose of Repairs.—May, 1819. 

HIS apparatus consists of three 
T railways constituting a plane in- 
clined at nearly the same angle as the 
slips generally used for building ships. 
This railway is placed on a sloping 
beach, and extends from above the 
reach of the tide, to low-water mark. 
A carriage or frame of wood, runs along 
the iron railway, upon rollers or truck 
wheels, having flanges to guide them. 
Blocks are laid upon the middle or 
keel-heam of the carriage, to such a 
height, that the keel of the vessel ma 
clear the ends of the cross pieces ; aa 
block embraces four trucks, two on 
each side of the beam. There are also 
blocks, which slide upon the cross 
pieces, made up to correspond to the 
rising of the vessel’s bottom. *They 
runout to the extremity of the cross 
pieces, and their ropes, crossing the 
carriage, are reeved through a sheave 
attached to the opposite cross piece, up 
to the top of the rope. The shores, 
when any are necessary, are put into 
their places, turn upon a joint, and are 
secured, when the vessel is floating on, 
from falling outward by a small chain. 

When a ship is to be hauled ashore, 
the carriage thus prepared is let down 
the inclined plane, generally at low 
water. The chain of a powerful cap- 
stan is then attached to the carriage, 
anda water staff is placed at the fore 


end of the keel-beam, to mark the depth _ 


ofthe water, and be a guide in floating 
on the vessel. The vessel is then 
brought to the lower end of the carriage, 
and hauled over it, having bow and 
quarter lines to steady her till the ad- 
vanced part of the keel takes the blocks 
at the contracted part of the guides, 
which are just wide enough to receive 
it. Being still afloat abaft, havin 
peen previously so trimmed, the vesse 
is then adjusted over the block abaft by 
a water-line, Iron guiders are then 
hauled up by ropes, by which she is con- 
fined to settie down truly. By heaving 
the capstan she will soon take the 
blocks abaft, which is observed by the 
_ mark left on her bottom ; she is 
ee upright, and the foremost 
ge or sliding blocks hauled tight. 
a rises out of the water, each suc- 
- ing block is hauled in, but not till 
lONTHLY Maa, No. 341, 


the weight of the vessel has settled well 
onher keel, The sliding blocks are 
prevented from springing back by their 
palls or catches falling into their racks ; 
the shores are brought to her sides, and 
there secured. When thus secured she 
is hauled up the inclined plane at the 
rate of two and a half to three feet per 
minute, by six men to every hundred 
tons. Being hauled up she is shored 

from the ground ; the Bory teal is S@- 

cured from moving, and the sliding 

blocks, with their cross pieces are in a 

few minutes removed, when the vessel 

is ready tobe repaired. 

To MR. CHARLES SMITH, of Piccadilly, 
London, for an Improvement in the 
Method or Form of making up super- 
fine Oil and Water Colours for Draw- 
ing, Painting, and other purposes.— 
June, 1819, 

This new invention consist in enclos- 
ing all kinds of superfine oil and water 
colours in wood, or any other material, 
soas to become new invented coloured 
pencils, to be worked by being dipped 
in liquid, and not become dry and 
chalky, like those before known: such 
pencils being capable of making per- 
fectly transparent or opaque drawings 
on paper, wood, linen, or any other ma- 
terial, by being wetted or moistened 
with water, oil, varnish, spirit, or any 
other liquid matter. It consists also in 
making them take wood or other grooves 
similar to those used for black lead 
pencils; and enclosing in them after 
the manner of black lead for black lead 
pencils, all kinds of the best superfine 
water or oil colours by whomsoever 
made, capable of being so enclosed ; 
and which deliver their tints on any 
material when moistened as above de- 
scribed; and in fastening or gluing 
them up of whatsoever material yom | 
may be made; and in rounding an 
finishing them so as to appear and be 
like a regular coloured drawing pencil, 
fit for the purpose of drawing or paint- 
ing on any material with colours ; and 
in japanning or colouring each pencil 
outside of the same tint it contains 
within, after the manner of pencils. 

To MESSRS. GELDART, SERVANT, and 

HoweareE, of Leeds, Yorkshire, for 

a Method of heating Dry-houses, 

Malt-houses, and other buildings re- 
quiring heat.—November, 1819. 
The objects of this patent are to pro- 


duce the increased temperature peces- 
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sary in drying-houses by means of the 
heat contained in steam, which is 
effected by passing the steam through 
pipes from a boiler to the under side of 
the floor of the drying house, or other 
building intended to be heated. 

The steam apparatus is not essen- 
tially different in its construction, or 

rts, from the common arrangement, 

1aving a boiler situate in any conveni- 
ent place nearly contiguous to the dry- 
ing-house, with steam pipes, cocks, and 
valves; its injection and condensing 
pipes and vessels being disposed as con- 
venience may dictate. 

The floor of the building is to be of 
flag stones, tiles, or sheet iron, or some 
substance equally capable of conducting 
heat, supported upon joists of iron, 
stone, brick, or other suitable material. 

The steam from the boiler is conveyed 
through a pipe to the under side of the 
floor, and branched off so as to intro- 
duce itself between all the joists, the 
partitions between the floor and the 
joist forming boxes both steam and air 
tight. 

There is a dry well provided under 
the floor, to be filled with loose stones 
for the purpose of receiving the con- 
densed vapour. 

OTHER PATENTS. 

To Major Rhode, of Leman-st., Goodman’s 
Fields, sugar refiner, for a method of sepa- 
rating or extracting the molasses or syrup 
from Muscovado or other sugar, communi- 
cated to him by a person residing abroad.— 
15th April, 1820. 

To William Bruntcn, of Birmingham, en- 
gineer, for certain improvements on, and ad- 
ditions to, fire grates. --19th April. 

To George Lilley, of Brigg, Lincolnshire, 
and James Bristow Fraser, of Linlithgow- 
shire, for certain improvements in the appli- 
cation of machinery for propelling boats or 
other vessels floating in or upon water, and 
for attaining other useful purposes, by means 
of an hydro-pneumatie apparatus acted upon 
by a steam-engine or other adequate power. 
— 19th April. 

To Thomas Hancock, of Little Pulteney- 
street, Golden-square, coach maker, for an 
application of a certain material to various 
articles of dress, and other articles, by which 
the same may be rendered more elastic.— 
29th April. 

To Thomas Cook, of Brighton, engineer, 
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eatinn [ly | 

cooking, which be dee ae Bape 
=> , j . 

cookery.— 29th April. . ® Pilot 

To John Hague, of Great Pearl-streo: : 
tal-fields, engineer, for certain improveme 
in the method of heating hot-houses om 
factories, and other buildings, ios toe, 
liquids.—9th May. mm 

To John Ambrose Tickell, of West Bron. 
wich, for a cement to be used in aquatic ani 
Other buildings and stuceo-work, which i 
produced by the use and application of 
mineral substance never before @mplored ig 
the manufacture thereof.—9tb May. - 

To Josiah Parkes, of Warwick, Worsted 
manufacturer, for his new and improved op. 
thod of lessening the consumption of fuel in 
steam-engines and furnaces in general, api 
for consuming smoke.—9ib May, 

To James Jacks, of Camberwell, and 4:. 
thur Aikin, of the Adelphi, Westminsy 
gent. for a new or improved method of pr 
venting miidew in sail-cloth and other cap. 
vass, and in other manufactures made of \e- 
getable fibre.—11th May. 

To Janies Seoit, of Grafton-street, Dublis, 
watch-maker, for his new method of com. 
binin,, adjusting, and applying by mactinery 
certain of tiie well-known mechanic power 
and modification thereof, where power aud 
velocity are required.—I1th May. 

To John Malam, of Rounmey-terrace, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, engineer, fir 
certain improvements on gas meteis.—l!tt 
May. 

To Samuel Kenrick, of West Bromvici, 
manufacturer, for bis improved method o 
tinning cast-iron vessels of capacity. 13 
May. 

To Robert Wornum, of Wigmore-stree', 
Cavendish-square, piano-forte-maker, for bi 
improvement on piano-fortes, and cera 
other stringed instruments. —13th May. 

To Robert Bill, of Newman-sireet, Or 
ford-street, esq. for his improved mode ol 
constructing beams, masts, yards, bowspt''s 
and other parts of ships, vessels, and oe 
used for the purpose of navigation, avi 0 
other parts of rigging of such ships, ves 
and craft.—15th May. ; 

To John Barton, of Falcon-square, 608! 
neer, for certain improvements 10 propeliing, 
and in theconstruction of engines and boilers 
applicable to propelling, and other purposes 
— 15th May. Tein: 

To Richard Watts, of Crown-court, *° * 
ple Bar, printer, for his improvements ; ond 
ing printing types with rollers, andi Faking 
and conveying paper on types, and i! 
with a eylinder.—15th May. 
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Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
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E are sorry to record other fruits 
of the Holy Alliance, as it is 
called, in the utter extinction of all 
Liberty of Writing and Printing 
in France. A rigid censorship now 


ightened 
rules the Press of the most ae 


country in Europe, and no fac " 
nion ie be promulgated, bene 4 
ing first received the sanction 0 ten or 
agents of power. Nay more, twelve 
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«welve of the ablest political and moral 
writers in Europe, mm connection with 
the French Press, have, for the venial 
ofience of printing an alvertisement, 
and entering intoa subscript ion to sup- 
port the — of the Char ter, been 

to uudergo FIVE YEARS 
IMPRISONMENT, and pay a heavy 
gne! The distinguished names of Odil- 
lon-Barrot, Merilhou, Gevaudan, Eti- 
enne, and Count Pajol, appear in this 
ist of prescribed philosophers; and 
it might have been expected that go- 
vernments would have been kept in 
awe by such an assemblage of talent 
and virtue. Nevertheless, we think re- 
trodation is impracticable, and that the 
glorious example of SPAIN, whatever 
be the measures of jeaious power, must 
ultimately be followed all over the 
Continent—and we hope that such will 
be the result, because liberality and li- 
herty are alike beneiicial tothe govern- 
ors and governed. 

We have the satisfaction to announce 
the completion of the Great Metallic 
Vase at Mr. THOMASON’S Manufactory, 
Birmingham, of whose progress we gave 
some account in a former Number. 
The late Sir William Hamilton pre- 
sented to the late Earl of Warwick the 
chef-dccuvre of Grecian sculpture from 
the chisel of Lysippus—a work which 
has been the perpetual boast of ancient 
art. Our ingenious countryman, Mr. 
THOMASON, of Birmingham, conceived 
the noble idea of making a fac-sijnile 
of this great vase entirely of metal ; 
and with that spirit and genius so con- 
spicuous in his numerous productions 
at his extensive manufactory, has 
achieved this most magnificent tribute 


sentence 


to the arts, and with a liberality worthy 


ef the occasion, placed it at his Esta- 
blishinent, in a room admirably adapt- 
ed for its reception, permitting ama- 
feurs the opportunity of viewing it. 
rhis stupendous undertaking, after six 
years labour, is at length completed. 
'wo hundred and eleven medals of 
different subjects, all made at the ma- 
nufactory, were sealed up in an antique 
urn, and deposited in the centre of the 
pedestal upon which the vase has been 
raised by the efforts of about 50 of the 
workmen, In 1814, the late Earl of 
Warwick permitted Mr. Thomason and 
his artists to have free access to the 
original vase, and model it in wax,—a 
abour which occupied several months. 

rom these models, casts were made in 
‘al to serve as patlerns to form the 
"hole; which whole is made in two 
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distinct metals—the field being of one 
metal, and the handles, vines. masks. 
panther-skins, and leaves, composed of 
another. This original thought gave 
Mr. Thomason the opportunity of adopt- 
ing two novel modes of oxydation, by 
which he produced the most beautiful 
effect of light and shade. The oxyda- 
ting of the field heing accomplished by 
a combination of the sulphates and ni- 
trates urged on by powerful heat, has 
produced the desired appearance of the 
rouge antique marble; while the masks, 
handles, and parts in relief, are oxyd- 
ated by the acetates, and reseinble the 
real antique bronze; the harmony of 
these two colours being at once grand 
and imposing.—This vase is twenty- 
one feet in circumference, and weighs 
several tons. 

The death of SiR JosepH BANKs 
has created a vacancy in the Presidency 
of the Royal Society, after the office had 
been held by him for two and forty years. 
We indulge a hope that the energies and 
reputation of this once distinguished 
body are capable of being restored ; 
for the preference which has been 
given during so long a period to the 
study of nomenclatures of botany, na- 
tural history, and other similar sub- 
jects of petit-maitre philosophy, has so 
far extinguished the ancient glory of 
this Association, as in a great degree to 
render it unequal to its purposes of ex- 
citing emulation and conferring dis- 
tinction. If wisdom has any connec- 
tion with the practices of those who 
are vulgarly called philosophers, no 
President of this Society will again be 
allowed to continue in office above 
three years, nor will any true philoso- 
pher sacrifice the interests of science by 
holding thechair above that perio. Suc- 
cessive Presidents should also be chosen 
from among men distinguished in va- 
rious branches of science. Without 
sternly adopting a policy of this kind, 
recruiting, from plebeian ranks, and 
rendering the constitution of the So- 
ciety strictly republican, its thousand 
subscriptions from amateur philoso- 
phers increased to ten thousand, and a 
name raised from Royal to Imperial, 
cannot restore its energies so as to en- 
title it to the homage of mankind. Of 
late years it has been superseded by 
more rigorous institutions set up in the 
capitals ef the Empire, and it has be- 
come. in consequence, of little more 
account than the Whig-Club, the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, or the City 


Trained Bands, We have, however, 
shewn 
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shewn on another occasion, that such 
is the necessary fate of every close cor- 
poration, whose constitution obliges 
candidates for admission to conform 
themselves to the prejudices of the al- 
ready elect. Intellect, in all such bo- 
dies, must, in every succession, be ex- 
pressed by a rapidly decreasing series. 

One of the finest pictures ever shewn 
in London, is now on public view at 
Bullock’s Rooms, in Piccadilly. It is 
by M. JERRICAULT, an artist of the 
French school, and represents the’ sur- 
vivors of the crew of the Medusa hail- 
ing the ship which saved them. It 
rivals Thierry’s “Judgment of Brutus;”’ 
and far, very far, excels any picture of 
the English school, while it conveys a 
good idea of the grand style which has 
obtained in France since the Revolu- 
tion. We do not recommend our am- 
bitious artists to imitate it; but we 
advise them to emancipate themselves 
from their own puny, gingerbread, and 
glaring style, and to give us Nature, 
with more thought, and less colour. In 
M. Jerricault’s there is no appeal to the 
miraculous; no mawkish sentiment ; 
no dazzling lights; but every thing is 
chaste and natural, while the picture is 
effective and grand. 

Mr. CHARLES MILLS, author of the 
History of the Crusades, is engaged in 
preparing for publication, Travels in 
Europe, during the Pontificate of Leo 
the Tenth,—a work similar in plan, but 
different in subject, to the Abbé Bar- 
thelemi’s Travels of Anacharsis. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Religious Connexions of John Owen, 
D.D. sometime Dean of Christ-Church, 
and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, are in 
the press; comprising also Notices of 
the leading events of his Times, of the 
State of Religion and Religious Par- 
ties, and of some of the most celebrated 
of his Contemporaries, &c. : by the 
Rev. WILLIAM ORME, of Perth. 

Letters written for the Post and not 
for the Press, small 8vo. will speedily 
appear. 

Mrs. GRAHAME, author of an Ac- 
count of a Residence in India, is now 
publishing an Account of a Residence 
during Three Months in the Mountain- 
ous Country East of Rome, with en- 
gravings of the Banditti and Peasantry 
of the Country. 

Mr. Hong is publishing, in one vo- 
lume, the Apocryphal Gospels and 
Epistles, and all the other pieces now 
extant, attributed to Jesus Christ, his 
Apostles, and their companions, not 
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included in the New Tes 

are translated from the origi 
and are now first collected et 
and divided into Verses for convey. 

; : Tien 
reference, with shortsintroductory \ 
tices, and a Table of all the Ate. 
phal pieces no longer in eXistence 

We never remémber so few works of 
consequence announced in the press . 
at the present period.. On the whole 
the late season has not been favourahje 
to the sale of that maccaroni literatuy 
under which the presses of London ani 
Edinburgh have groaned for some year 
past. The purchasers of such works 
having been unable to obtain their 
rack-rents, are less able to indulge in 
luxuries, and therefore a general dead. 
ness of home-trade, except in articles 
of real use and necessity. 

One of the greatest Bibliographical 
curiosities which for a long time has 
claimed public attention, is the Cata 
logue of Rare Books connected with 
the Discovery and History of America, 
lately printed at Paris by Mr.Warpes. 
The Books are on sale at Paris, but the 
Catalogue is in possession of the Editor, 
and may be had of the French book- 
sellers in London. . 

The author of the “ Widow of Nain" 
intends shortly to publish a new poem. 
under the title of The Outlaw of Taurus 
—to which will be appended a few spe 
cimens of a free translation of the 
“‘ (Edipus Colonos” of Sophocles. 

A:translation is printing of Travels 
in England, Wales, and Scotland, in 
the Year 1816, by Dr. SPIKER, Libr- 
rian to his Majesty the King of Prussia 

Capt. PRIOR is printing, 1 one \e 
lume, with one hundred Engraver’ 
Narratives of all the Voyages rou! 
the World, from Magellan to Kotzebue. 
Such a volume must at once be mle 
resting and popular. 

A Coast vee is preparing for . 
press, on theRoyal Coronation Ce 
J. BISSET, Esq. author of The wor 
tive Guide of Leamington Priors,&¢- “a 

A Biographical Class-Book ” al 
nounced, on the plan of Blair's “l 
known General Class-Book. It “ 
consist of 365 lives of eminent D™ 
from Homer to Grattan. = 

Speedily will be published. Lag 
Observations on Regimen an” of J 
which the Nature and Qualities d 
common Food are point 1 Ru 
plained ; together with “ee H 
and Regulations in regard 
adapted to various situatlo 
cumstances, from Infancy ‘¢ 


ns and cil’ 
old-Ag" 
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by JoHN TWEED, Surgeon, Bock ing, 
Essex. * Many people who are ailing, 
eat and drink improper things, from a 
want of knowing the nature and pro- 

rties of what they take; to obviate 
this inconvenience, the different quali- 
ties of our common food will,” says 
Mr. Tweed, * be pointed out, so far as 
relates to the animal economy.”’ 

Mr. STEVENSON, Engineer, has exe- 
cuted a model for a bridge of bar or 
malleable iron of 100 feet span for a 
piece of water at the seat of Airthrey 
Castle, and has also presented a plan to 
the Road Trustees tor a bridge of mal- 
leable iron, to cross the River Almond, 
for the improvement of the great north 
road between the city of Edinburgh and 
Queensferry. Chain bridges have long 
existed both in China and America; 
have been projected for various parts of 
this kingdom, and three of them are 
executing; two from designs of Mr. 
Telford ; the other is executing on the 
River Tweed, a few miles above Ber- 
wick, by Captain Brown, of the Royal 
Navy. 

We cannot help commending the 
plan adopted by the Durham Chronicle, 
in devoting a regular portion of his 
Journal to Critiques on the Literature 
and Fine Arts of the day, and it would 
afford us much pleasure to see other 
country papers follow the example. 

The Rev. WILLIAM SNOWDEN, per- 
petual Curate of Horbury, near Wake- 
field, has in the press, a volume of 
Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc- 
casional, ° 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index 
for Richardson’s Arabic Grammar, in 


which the words are explained accord-. 


ig to the parts of speech, and the de- 
rivatives are traced to their originals 
in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac 
Languages, with tables of Oriental al- 
phabets, points, and affixes, by Mr. 
JAMES NOBLE, of Edinburgh, will be 
published in July next, 

Mr. Francis LatrHom, author of 
many esteemed novels and romances, 
will soon publish The One Pound Note, 
a Tale of Mid Lothian ; and also new 

itions of some of his works that have 
long been out of print. 

The author of Redmond the Rebel, 
Who Is a Scotch gentleman of rank, an- 
pounces a new work, entitled St. Kath- 
‘en, or the Rock of Dunnismoyle. 

Miss STANHOPE’S (author of the 
— Bride, &c.) historical romance 


of The Crusaders, on which she has 
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been employed the last two years, will 
appear early in July. 

_ The Final Report of the Commis- 
Sioners appointed for inquiring into the 
Mode of Preventing the Forgery of 
Bank Notes, recommend for adoption by 
the Bank the plan brought forward by 
Messrs. Applegath and Cowper, which 
was originally submitted to the Direc- 
tors a short time only before the ap- 
pointment of this commission, and re- 
ceived immediate encouragement from 
them ; and upon which soine improve- 
ments have since been made. The di- 
rectors have readily complied with this 
recommendation, and the necessary 
machines are in a state of forwardness. 

An ingenious mechanical invention 
has lately been completed, called a Du- 
plex Typograph, which enables the 
blind to receive and communicate ideas 
by means of letters. The inventor is 
Mr. J. Purkis, brother of a well known 
musical character, who, by the aid of a 
skilful oculist, obtained the blessings of 
sight, at the age of thirty, after having 
been blind from the time of his birth. 
On the same subject it is just to add, 
that Dr. EDMUND FRY has printed a 
sheet, on which the letters are raised 
on the paper, and capable of being felt 
and read by the fingers’ ends. 

Sermons by Ministers of tiie General 
Associate Synod, are in the press, in 
2 volumes. 

Mr. KEAT, author of Endymion, has 
a voluine of Poems in the press. 

The Rev. H. K. BONNEY will pub- 
lish, in course of the summer, Historic 
Notices in reference to Fotheringay, in 
an octavo volume, with engravings by 
Storer. 

Memoirs of the Rev. MARK WILKS, 
late of Norwich, by his Daughter, is 
printing in a duodecimo volume. 

The Rev. Dr. J. P. SMITH will soon 
publish the second volume of Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah. 

The Rev. F. Hopeson has in the 
press, Sacred Leisure, a Collection of 
Poems. in a small volume. 

Shortly will be published, Outlines 
of Midwifery, developing its Principles 
and Practice, by J.T.Conquest, M.D. 
F.L.S. &c. ; 

Speedily will be published, a fourth 
edition of A Treatise on Symptomatic 
Fevers, including Inflammations, He- 
morrhages, and Mucous Discharges, by 
A. P.W. Puiwip, M.D. F.R.S. Ed. &e. 
This work, with that on Idiopathic 


by the same author, includes 
Fevers, by = 
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the various species of fevers, and all 
diseases of which fever forms a part. 

A new edition being demanded of 
the pocket Natural History, entitled 
The British Museum, numerous emen- 
dations are making by its former editor, 
Mr. BApcock, and the work will form 
four or five volumes, most handsomely 
printed, and embellished with a great 
number of plates coloured after Nature. 

FRANCE, 

M. Remusat, Chinese professor, and a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
&c. at Paris, has lately published an 
article, entitled “* the Description of the 
Country of Camboge, in the 13th cen- 
tury of the Christian A®ra.”’ It is 
wholly collected and translated from a 
number of Chinese works, and espe- 
cially from the narrative of travels 
made in that country, at that time, by 
a Chinese author. A new geographical 
chart forms an important addition to a 
work which may be considered as truly 
interesting. 

A work has been published at Paris, 
entitled * Memoirs, Historical and Geo- 
graphical, relative to Armenia,” ac- 
companied with the Armenian text of 
the history of the Orpelian Princes, by 
Stephanus Orpelian, Archbishop of Si- 
onnia; and also with other pieces of a 
similar character. Small has been the 
number of treatises relative to this 
country; and this seems to be more com- 
plete and learned, as to the Armenian 
history, chronology, and geograplvy, 
than any other that has hitherto ap- 
peared. The History of the Orpelian 
Princes was written about the end of 
the 13th century. Among other re- 
searches, it is demonstrated that China, 
properly so called, was well known to the 
ancients, and that the country and go- 
rernment were distinct from those of In- 
dia. It appears that there is no Armenian 
text or work that can be traced higher 
than the fifth century of the Christian 
cera. The Armenians have printing- 
offices in several cities of Asia, and 
some in Europe; there is one at Ma- 
dras, but their chief establishment of 
this kind is at Edechmiazin, where the 
head of their church resides. There is 
a French translation to the whole, with 
curious notes. 

NORWAY and SWEDEN. 

In the “ Annals of Literature,’ pub- 
lished at Vienna, by M. Gerold, is a 
notice relative to the Norwegian, Swe- 
dish, and Iceland language and litera- 
ture. The Norwegians both speak and 
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write the same language as the Danes. 
but in both countries the people har 
retained words of the ancient Scand; 
navian language, more or less, Thee 
words are not in use in the polite 
classes, which, in both kingdoms, sneak 
the Danish language, just as it jg yn, 
fen, Since the Reformation, the Xp. 
wegians have not been without the 
men of letters. The first great Dania; 
literateur, Baron Holberg, the dramatic 
poet, was a native of Bergen, in Norway. 
and the names of Pram and Steffen 
are advantageously known as living 
authors. ‘To these may be added thai 
of Heilberg, who has resided in Pari 
the last 20 years, and has been style 
the Aristophanes of the North,“ 

The Swedish language, in its cop. 
struction and inflections, hears affinity 
to the ancient Scandinavian, though it 
has adopted many foreign words. Tie 
pronunciation is somewhat like that o/ 
the German, while that of the Dane 
more strongly resembles the Iceland 
language. The merits of Linnaw, 
Celsius, and other learned Swedes, is 
well known. Kellgren now holds the 
first rank among the poets. Lidneris 

-in great esteem for his lyrica! prodw. 
tions, and Bellman for his anacreonties. 
The metrical translation of Horace and 
Virgil, by the Baron Adlarbeth, is cou 
sidered as a master-piece. 

The Iceland tongue is the true Sean- 
dinavian, and forms the principal bass 
of the Danish and Swedish lavguaces 
The inhabitapts speak it ina degree 
of purity, both in conversation, ant! . 
their public acts. In Denmark @ 
Sweden, a few Runic inscriptionser 
the only monuments remaining of " 
ancient primitive language. put : 
Norway. certain ancient codes of las 
are yet extant, written in the pure a : 
landic language, before it ee 
any changes. The grammar of “7 
language is not at all Te 
simplicity and precision mark the § Hi 
tax : the rules are easily known am a 
served, the slightest solecisin will — 
astranger. The Sagas, which “wre 
the historical facts of Iceland, are re 
favourite reading of the Ler 

\ They have now a distinguished ™ ‘ie 
‘in that kind of literature, a or “ 
whose sagas have brought ees ; 
Icelandic history to our ow? tunes. * 

poetry has, in all times, been 
great esteem. 
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peauty has been lately discovered, near 
Meran, in the country of the Tyrol. 
In the whiteness and fineness of its 
yraia, it will bear comparison with the 
hest marble of Carara, which now 
srowing searee, this discovery acquires 
additional importance. It is found in 
great abundance, and the proximity of 
the Adiga renders its transportation 
esy to the Adriatic, while, in another 
direction, the river Gun is only two 
days’ journey distant from it, by land. 

Dr. UH. HELNSIUS, the learned Berlin 
Professor, has finished for the brothers 
Habu. the Court booksellers of Hanc- 
ver, the Volkthiimliches Worterbuch 
der Deutschen Sprache fiir die Geschafts 
uid Lesewelt. What modern literature 
has gained by the publication of John- 
son’s Dictionary. and by its learned 
improver, Todd of Canterbury, the in- 
defatigable and elaborate editor of the 
immortal Milton, may at least be ex- 
pected from this national work, of 
which two volumes already printed 
have obtained the most unqualified 
praise among the German literati. 

RUSSIA, 

The University of Moscow is now 
rebuilf on a better plan, and ina style 
of greater magnificence than before the 
conflagration. The Emperor, besides 
his other bounties, has consigned the 
sum of 400,000 roubles for the erection 
vf an hospital close to the University, 
for the purposes of a Clinical school, 
wherein, at present, at his charge, are 
200 medical students, besides others 
intended for the Academy of Chirur- 
gery. The new cabinet of natural his- 
tory Ils progressively augmenting, under 


the assiduous direttion’ of~ Professor~ 


Fischer. During the two last years, 
the collection has acquired a number of 
ninerals, conchites, and birds, with the 
rich herbary of Dr. Trinius. 

A Society for the amelioration of 
prisons has been established at Peters- 
burgh. The Prince Gallitzin is presi- 
dent, and one object of their sittings 
has been to instruet such of both sexes 
as Wish to relieve the prisoners, in the 
regulations best adapted to the purpose. 
It appears that ‘a similar society has 
en formed in France. 
an of convents having been 
meP — in Poland, all their libraries 
-.. Jeen removed to the University of 
, none ye same city, in the li- 
vx ond 7 - larists, an Arabian astro- 
fon " of copper, has been lately 
ene Is’ supposed to have been 

git to Warsaw by some religious 
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Piarists, who arrived thither from Spain 
in the year 1642. It pretty nearly re- 
sembles those which are in the cabinet 
of Kircher, at Rome, and in the Obser- 
vatory at Paris. M. Chiarmi, professor 
of Oriental languages in the University, 
rightly conceiving its importance for 
the history of letters, has made it the 
object of a dissertation presented to the 
Royal Institute of Sciences at Warsaw. 
Hipparchus, according to Pliny, was 
the inventor of the astrolabe. Ptolemy 
and others, in succeeding ages, have 
laboured to bring it to perfection. 
EGYPT, 

On the subject of subterranean re- 
searches for antiquities in Egypt, we 
learn from recent advices, that the ob- 
jects disinterred hitherto are very in- 
considerable, in comparison with what 
remain to be discovered. A _rivalship 
exists between the Arab inhabitants 
and the Europeans, as to the art of 
successfully excavating the mountains 
of sand, wherein have been buried, for 
ages, the porticoes, buildings, and sub- 
terraneous galleries of every descrip- 
tion. The Arabs have pierced into the 
earth to the depth of several fathoms, 
and are continually collecting vases, 
mummies. and other remains of anti- 
quity ; and, though ignorant enough in 
other matters, can now distinguish ob- 
jects that are rare and in good preser- 
vation, from others of an ordinary sort. 
The Arabs of Gournon are zealous! 
attached to this occupation; so much 
so, that, considering the address with 
which they execute these labours, it is 
thought the Europeans will have no 
occasion to undertake them, but for 
money may procure whatever the bowels 
of the earth shall disclose. 

GREECE. 

M. Koumas, first professor in the 
Great College at Smyrna, and distin- 
guished by his learning among the 
Greeks, has just published, at Vienna, 
the two last volumes of his * Course of 
Philosophy.”? The whole work is a 
methodical abstract of all the best 
compositions of the German philoso- 
phers. Its object is to instruct the 
Greeks in modern philosophy, and its 
circulation is likely to be very const- 
derable. 

The printing-office established at 
Chios has commenced its operations, 
and is now in full activity. Its first 


roduction is an excellent discourse of 
M. the Professor Bambas, read the 
year before last, at the opening of the 


theGreat College of Chios. 
This 


course of 
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This discourse is so elegant in its typo- 
graphy, that it might seem to come 
from the presses of Paris or London. 
This office will gradually spread, 
throughout Greece, a number of va- 
luable works, that may contribute to the 
regeneration of this once classical land. 

‘A college on a large scale is about 
to be founded at Zagori, in the pro- 
vince of Epirus. The voluntary dona- 
tions for this establishment amount al- 
ready to 60,000 francs. M. Neophytos 
Doucas, a learned Greek ecclesiastic, 
has contributed himself the sum of 
10,000 francs. 

BRAZIL. 

The corvette Le Bayardere, and the 
brig Le Favori, sailed from a port of 
France, on the 14th of Feb. 1819, under 
the orders of M. Roussin, captain, on a 
voyage of discovery or survey, along 
the coasts of Brazil. They arrived at 
the island of St. Catharine. the first 
mark of their operations, on the 9th of 
May, and from that point they began 
to coast along all the shores, islands, 
rocks, sand-banks, and every dangerous 
passage as far as to St. Salvador, where 
they anchored on the 16th of August. 


[July | 
They have hereby collec | 
terials requisite fox the = vehi 
a new set of charts. On thej 

June 6, into Rio Janeiro, Nites 
was received with much distinction and 
cordiality by the Court, His Porta, 
guese Majesty expressed to him, i, 
public, that he should, with pl 
encourage an expedition, the object 
which was interesting to every nation: 
and added, that he should give orden 
that the vessels of M. Roussin show 
be entertained in all the ports of hi 
dominions, with suitable marks of be. 
nevolence to a mission so useful in jx 
tendency. Every where he has found 
these orders executed. M. Roussin wa 
expected to spend about six weeks x 
St. Salvador, to refit his ships, to r. 
fresh and recruit the crews, &e, till the 
sun had passed the zenith, when th 
observations would assume a 
degree of precision, and he should bk 
enabled to draw up charts of 400 league 
of lands and coasts that he had visited, 
By the end of October, he calculated 
on pursuing his route to the North, to 
complete his survey of the coasts of 
Brazil. 








REPORT OF CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
—__— 


J i discovery of the alkaline properties 
of Morphia, has excited the attention 
of chemists to other vegetable substances, 
capable of neutralizing acids, and hence it 
is presumed possessed of alkaline properties. 
M. M. Pelletier and Caventon, have particu- 
larly distinguished themselves in their re- 
searches. In addition to Vauqueline and 
strychnine, another has been lately disco- 
vered, to which the name of brucine has been 
given, from Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian tra- 
veller, having first made known the tree, the 
false angustura, or Brucea antidysertericus, 
from the bark of which, the new alkaline 
substance is obtained. The crystals of bru- 
cine, when obtained by slow evaporation, 
are oblique prisms, the bases of which are 
parallelograms. When deposited from a 
saturated solution in boiling water by cool- 
ing, itisin bulky plates, somewhat similar to 
boracic acid in appearance. When in this 
state the water may be forced out of it by 
compression. It is soluble in 500 times its 
weight of boiling water, and 850 time its 
weight in cold water. Its tuste is exceed. 
ingly bitter and acrid, and continues long in 
the mouth. Given in doses of a few grains, 
it is poisonous, and acts upon animals in the 
same way as strychnine. It is not altered 
by exposure to air; it may be melted by 
heat at a little above 212, without decom- 
‘position, and thus appears like wax. When 


exposed to a strong heat it is decomposed, I 
combines with the acids, and forms neutrtl 
and bisalts. All these salts easily crystalliz. 
Delphine is another of these alkaline salt, 
obtained by M. M. Laisseigne and Fenvelk, 
from the seeds of staves acre, Delphinun 
staphisagria. The seeds deprived of thei 
husks and rinds, are boiled in a smal) quit 
tity of distilled water; then pressed 
cloth, and the decoction filtered, and tet 
boiled for a few minutes with pure magnes 
it must then be refiltered, and the residuua 
left on the filter: when well washed, mn 
boiled with highly rectified alcobol, ¥ : 
dissolves the alkali, and by ore we 
is obtained as a white pulverulent * 
presenting a few crystalline ona ao 
solves in a small quantity in water, | in 
readily in alcohol. With the — 
neutral salts, which are very solu aes 
qualities of this substance yet rema 
exa mined. ‘ 
Certain Magnetical Discoveries are D0 
in course of trial, for which we oe il 
to Mr. Barlow, one of the Ma ae 
Professors inthe Royal Military Ac i 
viz. that in every ball or meet south 
plane be conceived to pass from . 
inclining, in — nrg pe . 
192° (or the complemen ant 
pes ee be pointed any where 1D aye 
it will not be affected by the 10D, U''' i, 
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due porth and south the same as if no iron 
were in its vicinity. This plane, Mr. B. 
has every reason to suppose, will change its 
position with the dip, or latitude, so as to 
become parallel to the horizon at the pole, 
and perpendicular to it at the equator ; and 
it is this fact which Captain Bartholomew is 
charged to determine, as far as it can be 
done, in the parts he is about to visit, while 
Lieut. Parry is supposed to be making corre- 
sponding observations in Baffin’s Bay. Mr. 
Barlow has alsodiscovered that the magnetic 
quality of iron resides wholly in the surface, 
<o that an iron shell, weighing only 3lb. 4oz. 
will act as powerfully on the needle asa 
solid ball of the same dimension weighing 
upwards of 3001bs.— and by a judicious ap- 
plication and combination of these two facts, 
be has projected an extremely easy method 
of counteracting the local attraction of 
vessels. 

Mr. Andrew Carmichael bas published a 
very ingenious theory of dreaming. He 
enumerates no less than seven different states 


of sleeping and waking-—1. When the 
entire brain and nervous system are buried 
in sleep ; then there is a total exemption from 
dreaming. 2. When some of the mental 
organs ure awake, and all the senses are 
asleep ; then dreams occur, and seem to be 
realities. 3. When the above condition ex- 
ists, and the nerves of voluntary motion are 
alsoin a state of wakefulness; then may 
occur the rare phenomenon of somnambulism. 
4. When one of the senses is awake, with 
some of the mental organs ; then we may be 
Conscious, during our dream, of its illusory 
nature. 5. When some of the mental organs 
are asleep, and two or more senses awake ; 
then we can attend to external impressions, 
and notice the gradual departure of our 
slumbers. 6. When we are totally awake, 
and in full possession of all our faculties and 
powers. 7. When under these circumstan- 
ces we are so occupied with mental opera- 
tions as not to attend to the impressions of 
external objects; aud then our reverie de- 
ludes us like a dream 
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ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR Of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, ov én the 


FIRST SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
—__— 


AP. I. For the Support of His 

Majesty’s Household, and of the 
Honour and Dignity of the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—J une 6, 1820. 

I. Hereditary Revenues and Areas from 
late Demise, to be carried, during Life of 
His present Majesty, to the Consolidated 
Fund, and after Demise to his Heirs and 
Successors. 

Il. Theclear yearly Sum of 1,057,0001. 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, for 
the Support of His Majesty’s Household, and 
of the Honour and Dignity of the Crown. 

Ill. Monies applied under vote of last 


Session, out of the 200;0001. to- be retained- 


in the Exchequer towards the aids of 1820: 
and Money applied for Hereditary Revenue 
tu be repaid to the Consolidated Fund. 

The Duties and Revenues payable in 
Scotland to His late Majesty, to continue 
Myable to His present Majesty. 

V. Reservations of the Rights and Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown with respect to the 
_— Branches of the Hereditary Revenues 
a by I Ann.c. 7. and to Leases, Grants, 

ssurances thereof, or Suits, &c. for Re- 
Covery of same, &e, 


THE sc ; 
“® SCHEDULE TO WHICH THIS ACT REFERS. 


st 4, ; ' 
Class—His  Majesty’s Privy 


24 ae — ° SOOM 
7 ‘iss. llowances to the Lord 
ees Judges, and Speaker 

31 ( House of Commons 32,955 


ass.—Salaries, &e. of His 


Majesty? 
Haj Sty’s Ambassadors and other 


Ministers.—Salaries to Consuls, 
Montuty Maa. No, 341. 


and Pensions to retired Ambassa- 

dors and Ministers ; . 226,950 
4th Class. —Expences (except Sala- 

ries) of His Majesty’s Household 

in the departments of the Lord 

Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Mas- 

ter of the Horse, Master of the 

Robes, and Surveyor General of 





Works ; ° - 209,000 
5th Class.—Salaries in the above 
Departments ; - 140,700 
6th Class.— Pensions limited by the 
Act 22 Geo. IIT. ¢. 82. ‘ 95,000 
Tih Class.—Salaries to certain Offi- 
cers of State, and various other 
allowances ° ‘ 41,300 
8th Class.—Salaries to the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 13,822 
Occasional Pay ments,not comprised 
in any of the aforesaid classes 26,000 
£845,727 


CAP. II. Zo enable His Majesty to 
be Governor of the South Sea Company. 
—June 6, 1820. 

CAP. Ill. For the Removal of 
Doubts as to the continuance of Three 
Acts for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in England.—Jmme 6, 1820. 

CAP.IV. For punishing criminally 
Drivers of Stage Coaches and Carriages 
for Accidentg occasioned by their wilf ul 
Misconduct.—June 6, 1520. 

Persons occasioning Accidents by furious 
driving declared guilty of a Misdemeanor. 

If any Person whatever shall be maimed, 
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or otherwise injured, by reason of the wanton 
and furious Driving or Racing, or by the 
wilful Misconduct of any Coachman or other 
Person having the Charge of any Stage 
Couch or Public Carriage,-such wanton and 
furious Driving or Racing, or wilful Mis- 
conduct of such Coachman or other Person, 
shall be and the same is hereby declared to 
be a Misdemeanor, and punishable as such 
by Fine and Imprisonment: Provided al- 
ways, that nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend or be construed to extend to 
Hackney Coaches, being drawn by Two 
Horses only, and not plying for Hire as Stage 
Coaches. 

CAP.V. To enable Courts of Equity 
in Ireland to compel a Transfer of 
Stock in Suits, without making the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of 
Ireland, or any Canal Company, Party 
thereto.—June 6, 1820. 


[July 

Court of Chancery or 
order Transfers to ‘a en Suet 
issue Injunctions to restrain Transf is 
without making the Bank of Ireland a Par 
&c.on Production of Certificate frog the 
Bank that such Stock stands in their Books 

CAP. VI. To amend and renin 
more effectual an Act, passed iy th 
Fifty-fifth Year of His late Majesty's 
Reign, for enabling Spiritual Person 
to exchange their Parsonage Houses ip 
Glebe Lands, and for other Purposes 
therein mentioned.—June 6, 1820, 

[. Barristers named in Commissions fy 
Exchanges, &c. in Middlesex, to be named 
by the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench o 
Common Pleas. 

IT. So much of recited Act as directs the 
Schedules of the Acts of 17 Geo. III. ¢, 53, 
and 21 Geo. III. c. 66. to be used, to ber. 
pealed. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JUNE, 


With un HistoricaL and Critica, PROEMIUM. 
*,* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 


requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
ag - 


(THE Memoirs of R. L. Edgeworth, 

Esq. begun by himself, and con- 
cluded by his daughter Maria EpGe- 
WORTH, is a valuable addition to our 
stores of literary biography. The exam- 
ple of a life like that of Mr. Edgeworth, 
ought not to be lost to the world-—a life 
full of honour, integrity, usefulness, and 
happiness.— Actuated by no motive but 
that of promoting the well-being of those 
around him, we find him at every period 
of his life engaged in active and useful 
pursuits; and in the various characters 
of a citizen, a father, and a landlord, he 
appears to have acted with uniform firm- 
ness, kindness, and indulgence. His cha- 
racter as a man of science is well known; 
and amongst the greatest obligations 
which the literary world owe to him, is 
the education of that daughter, whose 
writings, both during his life and since 
his death, have been so honourable to his 
parental care. All the impartiality which 
a daughter so strongly devoted to the 
memory of her father could exert, has 
been displayed by Miss Edgeworth, yet 
she will, perhaps, be thought to over-rate 
the abilities of her father, which were 
quick, polished, and effective, but not of 
the highest order of intellect. His fa- 
mily used sometimes to complain that he 
did not possess enough of just ambition, 
but he appears to have been placed pre- 
cisely in that situation ef tife which he 
Was most eminently calculated to adorn. 
The first volume, all of which is Written 
by Mr. Edgeworth, is much the most en- 
tertaining of the two, and contains some 


interesting anecdotes of several well 
known characters of the last century. 
The style has much more of the lightnes 
of Memoirs, than that portion of the work 
which is written by his daughter. Al 
though in correct and just sentiment, 
integrity of execution, no one could hare 
succeeded better than Miss Edgeworth is 
writing the life of her father, it a 
perhaps have been better, and the idea 0 
impartiality would have been better pre 
served, had she spoken in the third oe 
In an auto-biographic memoir, It wou 
be affected not to make use of the firs 
person ; but where the author appears 
the reader merely as the relator of inci- 
dents which do not concern himself, “* 
does not appear to be any cor ape 
him to place himself personally before 
ublic. | 

: Amongst the most interesting arn 
works that have lately been yore 
into our own language, we must 2 “a 
to notice Historical Doves “4 
flections on the Government of € that 
by Louris BoNAPARTE, Ex-King te a. 
country. To judge from the sty “ 
character of the work, the TS ol 
interesting matter which it ages ™ * 
several anecdotes and lestene is 
the Bonaparte family, we believe ety 
little reason to doubt of its ast : 
Possessing gleams of genius, " to the 
power of representing objec » aombines 
mind, this historical narrative sical 
sound reflections with a sort 0 px styl 
tact, which is characteristic be iti 
and manner of Napoleon him reatit0 
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destitute, however, of the genius and 

wers of thought which are scattered so 
profusely through the compositions which 
we possess of the latter, and this is 
strongly marked in the correspondence 
between the ex-Emperor and King, where 
the commanding and decisive spirit of 
Napoleon is favourably contrasted with 
the want of energy, and weakness of 
Louis as a statesman and asoldier. The 
history of his reign is given in the third 
person; and though highly favourable to 
the character of Z'he King, has an air of 


sincerity and truth. The difficulties which’ 


he had to contend with between the des- 
potic power of Napoleon, and his own 
desire to make himself a true Dutch 
King, are told in a manner at once both 
ludicrous and affecting. ‘* How was it 
possible,” he observes, “ in such a situa- 
tion, to render a monarchical government 
supportable to a nation essentially repub- 
lican and refractory; or to preserve it 
from despair?—If it be considered that 
the King was a foreigner, and without 
connexions; that all the persons about 
him were republicans jealous of authority, 
or persons long devoted in secret, not 
merely to the interests of France, but to 
its slightest wishes, and enemies to the 
progress and consolidation of the new go- 
vernment, some idea of the difficulties of 
his situation may be formed. But pure 
intentions, and political rectitude, which 
are in fact the truest policy, have the ad- 
vantage of standing on the best ground 
possible; while falsehood, intrigue, and 
knavery, are often caught in their own 
nets,” 

A desideratum in the study of Modern 
History in the ordinary perusal of a News- 
paper, and in illustration of topics of 
common conversation, has been supplied 
bya luminous volume of he Chronology 


of the last Fifty Years. It is prefaced 


by an excellent general chronology, but 
nine-tenths of the volume consists of the 
events of the last half century, arranged 
year by year. The subjects recorded are 
public and domestic—literary and scien- 
Ulic—political and statistical—and the 
work, in a portable size, and at a cheap 
rate, supplies most of the information to 
be found in expensive series of News- 
Papers, Annual Registers, and Magazines, 
during the same period. It has been ex- 
®cuted with care, and, with the additions 
of subsequent years as they elapse, will 
become as standard and necessary a book 
*l constant reference as the Court Ca- 
lendar, London Directory, or Debrett’s 
Peerage, 
e. he Journal of New Voyages and Tra- 
.- pines in its last Number the Travels 
aa INCE MAXIMILIAN in Brazil, as far 
ey have yet appeared in Germany. 
© high reputation of the traveller se- 


cures the interest of the text, while the 
numerous Costly engravings canuot fail to 
render the werk highly popular. The 
economy of this Journal merits notice—the 
same matter and embellishments are usu- 
ally sold for 2 or 3 guineas, as are here 
given for 3s. 6d. 

A tragedy, enjitled Gonzalo the Traitor, 
by Mr. T. Roscoe, has been published 
since our last. This drama appears to us to 
have been formed from the recollection of 
Lord Byron's poetry and Mr. Kean’s act- 
ing—both noble, but dangerous models ; 
especially for a young author to imitate, 
Gonzalo, however, is a work which shews 
genius, and, in some scenes, taste and 
judgment too; although in these particu- 
lars it is far from deserving unqualified 
praise. Many of the situations are full 
of interest, and the plot is skilfully ma- 
naged. The imagery is occasionally ele- 
gant, but the author has a tendency to 
luxuriate in the flowers of rhetoric, against 
which he must carefully guard. If Mr. T. 
Roscoe is, as we suppose, a young author, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce his tra- 
gedy a work of considerable promise. 

Mr. Hoae, the Ettrick Shepherd, has 
just published two volumes of Winter 
Evening Tales. They seem thrown to- 
gether in rather a crude and undigested 
shape, and though they contain much hu- 
mour, itis in general of a very coarse na- 
ture. Many of the tales might with more 
propriety be called anecdotes, and the 
plots of the rest are certainly not interest- 
ing; the delineation of character, how- 
ever, is able, and the dialogues are ma- 
naged with much ease and vivacity. It 
would be better, both for his own reputa- 
tion, and for the amusenient of his readers, 
if Mr. Hogg would confine himself to po- 
etry. His fine imagination is aimost 
entirely thrown away ina work like the 
present, and the poet who could conceive 
the beautiful story of “ Kilmeny,” ought 
not to waste his powers in attempting to 
force the features of his readers into a 
laugh. More of the Winter Evening Tales, 
we apprehend, have their origin in Mr. 
Hogg’s ingenuity, than ihe traditions of 
his countrymen, though some of them are 
sufficiently tinctured with the marvellous 
to “craven” the stoutest seer in Scotland. 
It seems our neighbours in the North are 
resolved to inundate us with tales of wi- 
zards, and white ladies, and wraiths, at a 
time of day when such fancies fail to pro- 
duce any other emotion than laughter.— 
Such apparitions may produce their due 
effects in a lonely glen in the midst of the 
Highlands, but sitting at a comfortable 
fire-side in the midst of London, a person 
must possess very weak nerves to be terri- 
fied with a spectre composed of Scotch 
mist. “ Basil Lee,” “ The two Highland. 


ers,”’and “ Love Adventures,” are the best 
tales 
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tales in these volumes, though in_ the 
latter, Fielding and Smollet have not been 
useless. Some part of this work has ap- 
peared in the pages of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine—it was scarcely necessary to treat 
the public with it again in another shape. 

A new portable edition has appeared of 
the Pocms of Ossian, translated by Mac- 
pherson ; subjoined to which is an excel- 
lent dissertation by the REv. ALEXANDER 
STEWART, which must satisfy the most 
incredulous sceptic, that these sublime 
poems are really the productions of the 
son of lingal. 

A useful little work has just been pub- 
lished, entitled a Catechism of Chemistry, 
designed as an introduction to the more 
general study of one of the most delightful 
as well us useful of sciences, It contains 
the common-place elements of chemisiry, 
familiarly explained. 

The Elements of Euclid, together with 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, §c., 
by ALEx. INGRAM, have been published as 
an attempt to supersede Simson’s Euclid, 
which, withall its merits, is not altogether 
incapable of amendment. The doctrine 
of proportionals, which has long formed 
the chief stumbling-block in the progress 
of learners, is here rendered more clear 
and intelligible, while throughout the ele- 
ments, propositions, with their demonstra- 
tions, have been abridged, made more 
clear, added and removed wherever the 
experience of the author judged it neces- 
sary. A treatise on Practical Geometry 
is subjoined, clearly and concisely 
drawn up. 

Joun ADAMSON, Esq. F.S.A. has lately 
published a very interesting work, enti- 
tled, Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Luis de Camoens, the celebrated author 
of The Lusiad, which inspired Tasso him- 
self with the emulation and ambition 
which produced the still more complete, 
though perhaps not the nobler heroic 
poem, of the Jerusalem Delivered. The 
work is composed ina very pleasing and 
animated style, and contains much inform- 
ation and anecdote relating to this distin- 
guished poet, patriot, and soldier, with 
which we have been hitherto only par- 
tially acquainted. The author has like- 
wise dispersed throughout the memoirs, 
several of the most beautiful of the minor 
poems, sonnets, &c. by which Camoens 
acquired such an universal and well-de- 
served reputation. They are frequently 
not surpassed by any thing which the Ita- 
lian or English muse can boast. 

A new edition has just been published 
of Ruddiman’s excellent Rudiments of 
the Latin Tongue. To this edition is 
added a Treatise ou the Moods and Tenses 
ofthe Greek and Latin Verbs, by Joun 
Hunter, LL.D. who rendersgreat service 
to the scholar by the clear manner in 
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which he explains the ar 

tions, with sania to danced A 
parts of the verb, ' Vario 

Amongst the poetical , 
month with which we are hota 
greeted, Zayda, a Spanish Tale F y 

, 9% thre 
canlos, and other Poems, Stanza on 
Canzonets, are conspicuous for the vette. 
sity of language and paucity of geniny 
which they display. We have frequent 
had occasion to remark the obvious z 
tempt at substituting flowery epithets, ay 
harmonious lines for the more sterling 
qualities of poetical strength and ener, 
of feeling which distinguish the few supe. 
rior poets of the age. Under the fictitions 
name of Oscar, our anonymous author hy 
but poorly supported the fame of a son of 
Ossian, and such lines as the following 
will scarcely establish a relationship oj 
genius between them : 

“But hark! 

W hat skulking terror yet is nigh, 
It is—it is that hateful bark, 
List! list —it comes, pursuit is near, 
Destruction’s power already’s here. 
There is a moment to the brave, 

’Ere battles flash his bosom flushes, 
Through thousand deaths to find a grave, 

On glory’s wing ere valour rushes.” 

Rural Employments, or a Peep into 

Villaye Concerns, by Mary EL, 
is a pleasing and instructive little book, 
which we may safely recommend to the 
attention of governesses and the mothers 
of families, in conveying the first lessons 
of information, and amusing objects of 4 
country life, to the minds of children. 1! 
is prettily illustrated with numerots 
plates of the subjects to which it relates 
well calculated to attract the attention, 
and give a more lively impression of 
scenes and employments of a rural nature. 

Mr. Ricuarp THomson has lately edi 
ed and published A Faithful Account of 
the Processions and Ceremonies obsertet 
in the Coronation of the Kings and 
Queens of England, $c. §¢. richly a 
bellished with elegant engravings, = 
with a description of the interesting af 
ceedings connected with that magnificel 
festival. As this work aims at compress 
ing a variety of information na moa 
tively small scope, we find, entnate 
correct, it is destitute of that aimp!! oe 
of heraldic display, and pong 2a F 
splendid ceremonies which are to “ ; 
in older as well as some more rece? Pe 
lications. At atime, however, pore 
royal show is about to be again i rn 
we presume that every source 0 eo vl 
tion will be eagerly consulted, . 
eagerly supplied by our authors an 
sellers. 

Cornelius Nepos has long aoe? 
rank as a biographer, 4s well as {row 
elegance and purity of his style, he 
the fame of the characters a editio, 
has transmitted to us. Au enlarg bs 
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by the Rev. ALEX. STEWART, merits, 
therefore, OD several accounts, a decided 
reference over any former one. = It 
contains marginal notes, explaining any 
dificulties of phraseology which may 
occur, and also the marks of the long and 
short syllables placed over most of the 
words. At the conclusion of the lives is 
Jaced a Chronological Table of events, 
and the mode of computing time by Olym- 
piads, together with a complete Roman 
calendar. 

Joun Evans, LL.D, author of the Sketch 
ef the Denominations of the Christian 
World, and numerous other works, has 
lately edited and published Dr. Richards’s 
Cambro-British Biography ; or, Sketches 
of the Founders of the Dissenting Interest 
in Wales: to which is added an Essay on 
Druidism. Wethink we may venture to 
recommend a perusal of this curious and 
interesting little work to the lovers of 
theological or antiquarian research, as it 
appears equally connected with the origin 
aud progress of religion, the rise of 
nonconformity, and the persecution of 
Dissenters, aS with the history of the 
early rites, manners, and antiquities of the 
inbabitants of the principality. It like- 
wise contains sketches of the lives of the 
principal seceders from the established 
church, apparently written in aspirit of 
truth and candour, which we too seldom 
see in works of asimilar nature, An ap- 
pendix is subjoined to the work, contain- 
ing the author’s last views of the christian 
religion, with an introduction and post- 
script by the editor. 

A very interesting Narrative of a 
Journey into Persia, performed in the 
suite of General Gardane’s Embassy, has 
been recently translated from the French 
of M. Tancoigue. It contains a well 
written and rather entertaining Itinerary, 
irom Constautinople to the Persian capital, 
with a description of a residence at Tehe- 
ran, which enabled the author to obtain a 
variety of information and anecdotes illus- 
trative of the history, commerce, religion, 
and manners of the inhabitants, with a 
nore complete and correct view of their 
military aud political government than 
bas hitherto been afforded us. Like most 
of the modern French travels, however, 
it abounds with unnecessary and tedious 
digressions, and a minuteness of detail too 
little in unison with the present taste of a 
British public. It is elegantly embellished 
With a map and plate. 

A succinct account of the Life of Au- 
StsTUs Von Korzernue, one of the most 
“uccessful writers of this age, has been 
a Euglish from the German, 
a orms an amusing and instructive 

Mie, It exhibits the tone of liberty 
_ in Germany, and discriminates 
accuracy the pretensions of the par- 
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ties who have successively ruled the Con- 
tinent within the last twenty years.— 
SANDT, his assassin, was executed within 
the mouth, and he died in the belief, that 
in ridding the world of Alexander’s lite- 
rary agent, he had rendered a service to 
liberty, just as Lovvet, at Paris, within a 
few days, exulted on the scaffold in the 
death of the Duc de Berri. We have in 
like manner witnessed a similar spirit in 
THISTLEWOOD, BRUNT, INGs, and Da- 
VIDSON, in London, whose only regret 
seemed to be, that like Sandt and Louvel, 
they had not accomplished their purpose. 
These are fearful signs of the times, and 
we wish the spirit could be allayed by 
reasonable concessions of power to the in- 
telligence of the age. 

In the overwhelming number of political 
tracts which the unsettled state of the coun- 
try is calculated to call forth, and which 
are monthly, if not daily, soliciting our no- 
tice, we are led, from ihe palpable and mis- 
Chievous superiority of its style and argu 
ment, to offer a few remarks upona pam- 
phlet entitled, A Review of a celebrated 
Speech on the Catholic Claims, delivered in 
the Imperial House of Commons, in the Ses - 
sion of 1813; ina Letter addressed to the 
Right Hon. W. C. Plunkett, member of the 
University of Dublin. In the great question 
ut issue between Mr. P. and our anonymous 
author, the only strong ground which the 
latter isenabled to assume against the admis- 
sion of the catholic claims, consists in the 
policy and safety of supporting those measures 
which he contends the wisdom, and even the 
necessity of our protestant ancestors enacted. 
If they were once thought requisite, why not 
continue to enforce them? To this (which 
forms not the most plausible part of the 
letter) Mr. P. might very satisfactorily re- 
ply, that the reasons which once existed for 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics, in the bi- 
gotry and cruelty of their religion, no longer 
remain in force in the nineteenth century, 
when the progress of intellect and science 
have effectually banished the dark and into- 
lerant spirits of ignorance and persecution, 
which first led to the enactment of those 
penal laws, which ought consequently now 
to be repealed. Such is the view of the sub- 
ject which candour and public justice de- 
mands; and no modern author, however 
specious and intolerant, will ever succeed in 
imposing upon the common sense of map- 
kind so gross an error as that of believing 
that catholic emancipation would now prove 
impolitic or dangerous. 

The Rev. Mr. Mian, already knowa 
as the author of Fazio; Samor, an Epic ; 
and some few college effusions, bas lately 
published a religious Drama, entitled The 
Fall of Jerusalem. This work exhibits 
much correct and laborious poetry, with 
little of the elements of dramatic power, and 
nothing of the nature, the strength, and 
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our older dramatists, particularly in Shak- 
speare. There is too evidently a constraint, 
a fastidious care, employed upon the action 
and characters of the piece, which betray a 
want of power and firmness in the very situ- 
ations in which he should give a loose to the 
feelings and freedom of genius. It is the 
doubtful consciousness of the possession of 
real poetic power, which frequently balks 
the expectation of his readers in the most in- 
teresting portion of the poem. There isa 
promise of events, which is falsified, of some 
action half commenced—incidents hinted at 
and given up, which hold the mind in a state 
of contradictory feeling and indecision no 
way favourable to the absorbing awe, and in- 
dividual terror of true tragedy. In some 
parts itis too strong an imitation of Racine, 
in others of Milton, and is throughout too 
little consistent in plot, in character, and sen- 
timent. In its language and poetry, how- 
ever, itis beautiful and great, containing 
many passages both sublime and pathetic. 
The Rev. T. R. Mautuus, M.A. F.R.S., 
the distinguished author of works well known 
to the controversial world, has recently pub- 
lished his Principles of Political Economy, 
considered with a View to their Practical 
Application. Like the former writings of 
Mr. M. this publication abounds in the same 
force of thought, strength of investigation, 
and subtle deduction of consequences which 
characterise at once the genius of the philo- 
sopher and the mathematician. We are of 
Opinion, however, that he frequently carries 
his new propositions beyond what the former 
inferences will bear him out. In the prosecu-: 
tion of a favourite doctrine, he is not always 
sufficiently attentive to support and establish 
it, by all the arguments, or the-best, that it 
would bear. The grand view which he 
takes of the subject, so intimately connected 
as it is, with national prosperity and national 
laws, appears to us, however, wise and true ; 
grounded upon the real principles of com- 
merce, and the wealth of nations, and 
Strongly militating against the narrow policy 


of restrictions, either upon the rights or the 
trade of mankind. 
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An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica relat- 
ing to Slaves, with the Slave Law at full 
length; by John Lunan. 1 vol. 4to. 15s. 

MEDICINE. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles spe- 
cially concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness, and production of Distempers 
among Mariners, &c.; by A. Simson. 18s. 

The Mother’s Medical Assistant ; contain- 
ing Instructions for the prevention and treat- 
ment of the Diseases of Infants and Children; 
by Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D. &c. &e. 12mo, 
4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Midwifery ; by John Power. 
Svo. Ss. 6d. bds. 

An Address to Persons afflicted with 
Deafness; by W. Wright, 4s. bds. 

A Treatise on Inflammation of the Mucous 
Membrane of the Lungs; by Charles Hust- 
ings. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Lacon; or, Many Things in a FewWords ; 
addressed to those who think ; by the Rev. C. 
C.Colton. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Character, 
l¢mo. 9s. bds. oe ‘es 

Annals of Oriental Literature. Part I., to 
be continued quarterly. 8vo. 6s. 

The Italian Confectioner; or, Complete 
Economy of Desserts; by G. A. Jarrin. 
Sv0. Ids. 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, 
the Historian, with several distinguished 
Persons. 4to. Il, Ils. 6d. 


Motives for an Inquiry into the present 
Distresses, Is, 


A Letter to Lord John Russel on French 
Affairs. Syo. 2s. 6d. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast ; being a Key 
toM. \ Olney’s Ruins; or, the Revolutions 
of Empires. 2s. 

— Whole Correspondence of Horace 
alpole, Earl of Orford. 4 vols. 8vo. 
él. Ss. bds. 

Pick’s Annual Racing Calendar. 7s. 

; ‘he Improvement of English Roads urged, 
thew the existing dearth of employment for 
© poor. Syvo, 2s. 
NOVELS. 
weit Della Pietra; a Tale; by the Hon. 
m. Herbert Clerc, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Tales of the Priory; by Mrs. Hofland. 
4 vols. 12mo. I]. 8s. bds. 

Nice Distinctions. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Gwelygordd ; or, the Child of Sin 3a Tale; 
by the Rev. Charles Lucas, author of the In- 
——oo 3 vols. 16s. bds, 

ragic Tales; by Sir Egerton Bryd ‘ 
Bart. 2vols 12mo. 10s. — item 

Warbeck of Wolfstein; by Miss Holford, 
3 vols. 24s. 

Theban, and Carthagenian Tales; by J. 
Hifford, esq. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Laura; a Tale; by Mrs. H. Wood- 
cock. S8vo. 

POETRY. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces ; by Dr. 
Aikin. 18s. bds. 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh. 5s. 

Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhyme. 
f. cap. Svo. Ts. 6d. 

Peter Faultless to his Brother Simon, Tales 
of Night, and other Poems. Svo. 6s. 

The Picturesque Tour of Dr. Syntax, No. 
VI. of vol. II. price 2s. 6d. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, 
and other Poems; by John Keats, author of 
Endymion. 7s. 6d. 

A Queen’s Appeal. 
Svo. ds. 

The Fancy ; a Selection from the Poetical 
Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of Gray’s 
Inn. S8vo. ds. 6d. 

Poems descriptive of rural Life and Sce- 
nery ; by John Clare. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Sacred Leisure ; Poems on Religious Sub- 
jects; by the Rev. F. Hodgson, A. M. f. cap 
8vo, 6s. bds. 

Ellen Fitz-Arthur; a Metrical Tale, in five 
cantos. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Julia Alpinula, the Captive of Stambol, 
and other Poems ; by J. H. Wiffen. 

A Briton’s Welcome to his Queen. Is. 

Le Gesta @d’Enrico1V. in two cantos; 


Dieu et mon Droit. 


‘Italian verse; by G. Guazzaroni. 12mo. 


7s. 6d. 
The Round Table. §8vo. 4s. 
The Stable Boy. 12mo. 5s. 


F LITICS, 


Further Observations on the Practicability 
and Expediency of Liquidating the Public 
Debt of the United Kingdom, with reference 
particularly tothe Landed Proprietor ; by R. 
G. Heathfield. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

A Narrative of the late Political and Mi- 
litary Events in British India, under the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis of Hastings ; by 
Henry T. Princep, Esq. 4to.21. 10s. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool, on the means of extending and 
securing the Foreign Trade of the Country ; 
with an Appendix, containing the official 
Accounts referred to inthe Speech. 2s. — 

A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Hamil- 
ton and Brandon, Lord Lieut. of Lanarkshire, 
detailing the Events of the late Rebellion tn 
the West of Scotland ; with Observations on 
the present alarming state of that and other 


parts of the Empire, 2s. 8d. in 
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An Inquiry into the Duty of Christians with 
respectto War. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

A Letter to the King on tbe Situation and 
Treatment of the Queen. 2s. 6d. 

Reflections on the present Difficulties of 
the Country, and on relieving them by open- 
ing new Markets to our Commerce, and _ re- 
moving all injurious restrictions. 3s. 

A LettertoS. Whitbread. 8vo. Is. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Combus- 
tion; by T. H. Pasley. 2s. 6d. 

Tributes to Truth; by N. Littleton. vol. I. 
part I. 4to. 7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Objections advanced by Scofters and Infi- 
dels against certain parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, plainly answered ; intwo Sermons; by 
the Rev. R. Warner. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Vindicie Geologice ; or, the Connection 
of Geology with Religion explained ; by the 
Rev. W. Buckland. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Village Sermons; by a Country Clergy- 
man. 12mo., 2s. 6d, 

A Course of Lectures, containing a De- 
scription and systematic Arrangement of the 
several Branches of Divinity : accompanied 
with an Account both of the principal Au- 
thors, and of the progress which has been 
made at different periods in Theological 
Learning ; by Herbert Marsh. Part V. Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

A Sermon delivered in St. Enoch’s Church, 
Glasgow, on the Death of George III.; by 


the Rev. Wm. Taylor, jun. D.D. Is. 6d. 
Hints to the Public and the Legislature on 
the nature and effect of Evangelical Preach- 
ing. Svo. Ll. 3s. bds. 
Religion; a Poem: a Satire on the ill use 


and abuse of Religion. 1s. 

A second volume of Sermons, preached in 
the Parish Church of High Wycombe; by 
the Rev. C. Bradley. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sermons, Illustrative and Practical ; by the 
Rev. W. Gilpin, M.A. 12s. bds. 

Supplement to an Historical and Critical 
inquiry into the Interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s 
New Translation; by the Rev. J. W. Whit- 
taker, M. A. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion ; by Dan. Dewar, LL.D. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Sermons, comprising various matters of 
Doctrine and Practice; by the Rev, D. W. 
Garrow, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The School Visitor’s Assistant, in a Col- 
lection of Prayers ; particularly designed to 
convey, in the mostsimple style to the youth- 
ful mind Devotional Feeling and Instruction; 
by Harriet Corp. Is. 

Trinity in Unity. The authenticity and 
consequently the genuineness of the Baptis- 
mal Commission in its present shape, ques- 
tioned upon the evidence of the Apostolic 
History, and of the Apostolic Writings. 1s. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hindus ; 
in a series of Letters, in which an attempt is 
made to facilitate the progress of Christianity 
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Nations When w. 


in Hindostan, by proving that the 

area of all Oriental 
uced, agree with the dates giyen i, 

brew Text of the Bible. 2 Mh 

A Catechism of the Evide oth 

j . NCES Of Christi 
nity ; by Richard Yates, D.p, and Ps 
fine edition 2s., common Is, “ 

Hore Homiletice, Containing more 
1200 Discourses upon the whole Seriptuns: 
by the Rev. Charles Simeon, 1] yoj tre 
10s. 6d. each in bds. a 

A Discourse, preached at the Abbey, Bay) 
May 10, 1820, at the joint Anniversary of i, 
Bath District Association of the Socieiy fr 
promoting Christian Knowledge, of the Py, 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts, ani 
of the Education of the Poor inthe Principles 
of the Established Church; by E, W. Gry. 
field. Is. 6d. 

Reasons for continuing the Educatiog 
the Poor at the present crisis; by the Rey, 
W. Otter. 4to. 2s. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zoy), 
with a Memoir of his Life; by Frans 
Wrangham. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 4s. bds, 

Tribetes to Truth; by N. Lyttleton. yo 
I. part I. 4to. 7s. 

An Abbreviated Synopsis of the Four Gos 
pels ; wherein all the Passages are collated; 
and every Event or Saying, recorded by ayy 
one or more of the Evangelists, isbriefly noted, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histor. 
cal Description of Hindostan and the adjaceu 
Country ; by Walter Hamilton, Esq. with 
maps. 2 vols. 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. + 

Italy and its Inhabitants in the years 1816 
and 1817, with a view of the Manners, Cu 
toms, &c. ; by James A. Galiffe, 2 vols, 8v0. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. _ 

No, IV. vol. III. of the Modern Vor- 
ages and Travels, contains Graham's Travels 
through Portugal and Spain, with numer 
engravings. 3s. 6d. sewed—4s. bés. - 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, ' 
the Holy Land ; with excarsions to the i. 
Jordan, and along the Banks of the Red 
to Mount Sinai; by —— Turner, mat) 
jlates. 3 vols. 8vo. 3l. 9s. 

, Sketches, Descriptive of Italy, sc 
1818; with a brief Account of ar 
various parts of France and Switzerlan¢. 

vols. Svo. 1]. 12s. be Eas 

Travels in various Countries of t awe 
beinga continuation of Memoirs oe “ 
European and Asiatic Turkey, ©) © 
Robert Walpole, M.A. 410.31. 38. by Wa. 

Journal of a Tour in the Levant Dates 
Turner. 3vols. $vo. with 54 coloured ph 


maps, &e. 31. 3s. 
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NEW MUstC AND THE DRAMA. 
——— 


First of “Jupan,” a Sacred Ora- 
—. Score ; written, composed, and 
adapted to the Works of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, by William Gardiner. 
Ul. ls.; or 1. 6s. to Non-subscribers. 


R. GARDINER, whose musical 
M qualifications have long been 
announced to the public, by various 
socal publications, but more especially 
by his ingenious arrangement of the 
wellknown SACRED MELODIES, has, 
‘n the volume before us, which com- 
prizes the First Part of a selected Ora- 
torio, or sacred pasticio, displayed con- 


siderable taste and judgment; and 


evinced a respectable portion of that 
science, without which it were the 
highest presumption to undertake a 
task equally delicate and arduous. 

The work is in every respect worthy 
of attention. Independently of its me- 
rits as a whole, we have seen no modern 
production so well engraved, or ar- 
ranged with so much general taste; 
and no publication has passed under 
our ordeal for several years, on which we 
have felt ourselves warranted in be- 
slowing more unqualified praise. 

In his preface, the compiler, and 
composer (for the recitatives and songs 
he claims as his own) by way of apo- 
logy for his undertaking, observes, that 
a large proportion of the compositions 
of the great masters, confined to the 
Romish Church, for the service of which 
they were produced, and consequently 
little known in England, seem 
mand to be rescued from our unmerited 
neglect, and “ it became a desideratum 
with him, to find some mode in which 
they might be presented to the British 
public, without injury to their original 
rey nil If _ eg ve here dis- 

is sense of the danger inse 
rable from adaptation, his: work, = 
must admit, demonstrates his assiduity, 
and his power, to avoid, as far as prac- 
ticable, the objection, of which his own 
judgment was so well aware. From 

, Opinion respecting the mere tdeal 
existence of an Oratorial Drama, we 

leave to differ, The very origin of 

© Oratorio was dramatie, and the 
splendid deviations from its true cha- 
at exhibited in Handel’s MESSIAH, 
tjument neni in Eover, afford no 
against the superior claims 

mong Sacred Drama, or genuine Ora- 

Movin were there any force in 

ONTBLY Mac, No. 34]. 


to de- 


Mr. Gardiner’s reasoning, it would bear . 


quite as strongly against his selecti 
what he calls the form of an Oratorio, 
as a vehicle for the music he has ase 
sembled and produced. Where no ine 
cidents connect, or action exists, every 
single portion of the work is independent 
of every other; and the Selections from 
various sacred dramas, too frequently 
given at our theatres, during the season 
of Lent, might as properly assume the 
title of an Oratorio, as Mr. Gardiner’s 
JUDAH. But these reflections neither 
ought, nor are meant, to detract from 
the ability and science so creditabl 
conspicuous in the portion of this wor 
now under our eye. 

Respecting the merit of the selections 
resented to us in these pages, we need 
0 little more than remind the reader, 

that thev proceed from the Muse of a 
Haydn, of a Mozart, and of a Beetho- 
ven. Something, however, is due to 
the judgment with which their present 
adaptation has been conducted; and 
the skill generally evident in the come 
piler’s conjunctive additions. Instead 
of appearing so many patches of linsey- 
woolsey connecting the satin of the 
original matter, they assume the tex- 
ture of genius, the polish of art, and 
the consistency of almost an insensible 
incorporation. 

In the recitatives, we find much just 
design ably executed. While the pas- 
sages are melodious and expressive, the 
accompaniments are conceived with 
meaning, and scored with an address 
that declares no superficial acquaint- 
ance with the various powers of a band. 
The violations of the laws of sound 
composition are very few; while the 
advantages taken of the established 
rules are numerous, and, not unfre- 


quently, striking. 
Of the airs, “ What beauty appears 
in the flaw’r-woven fields.” ** When I 
think upon thy goodness,” and “0, 
God, thou hast : given a banner to them 
that fear thee,’ are at once so many 
specimens of a facile and agreeable 
fancy, and of that correctness of judg- 
ment which forbids the application of 
incongruous with the senti- 

ments of the words. And if of the 
composition and compilation of “O, 


i raises to the Lord,” the first 
eight bars of which are from Haydn, 
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unqualified praise, P is because some 
sages, or parts 0 es, are given 
ge cian wa ae) have — 
reserved for the instruments; and also, 
that, in a few instances, roulades and 
flights are allotted to conjunctions and 
unimportant expressions ;—a conspicu- 
ous sample of which presents itself at 
the bottom of page 107. These defects, 
however, are but spots on the sun upon 
which we have been gazing with so 
much gratification—spots visible only 
by the aid of the lens of criticism, and 
which are far from sensibly impairing 
the general effect. On the whole, 
therefore, considering the pages under 
review as presenting a fair specimen of 
the adequacy of Mr. Gardiner’s abilities 
for atask great and trying as that of 
roducing an Oratorio, even by auxi- 
iary means, and under any circum- 
stances, however favourable, we cannot 
but anticipate, in the second and third 
parts of his work, similar evidences of 
taste and skill; and shall expectsthat the 
completion of his undertaking will be 
the establishment of his reputation as a 
sound and able musician. 


THE DRAMA. 

At COVENT-GARDEN, nothing new 
or conspicuous has lately been submit- 
ted to the public, except Macready’s 
Macbeth. The truth and animation 
with which the Thane has been de- 
picted, has extorted universal applause ; 


Medical Report. 


but h doub a 
ut we much doubt w 
aid of his sxoeltene et Herd 
combined with a variety of other i 
pin mat and a profusion of toy 
an utiful decoratio 

as productive to the rane’ Pe 


taste and spirit have deserved, ~ 


eae appearance of the Theatre 
n far from bespeaking that rie 
rous state for which every friend of the 
legitimate drama would wish, Not w, 
however, at 

DRURY-LANE :—To this house tly 
— —— to have shewn themselrs 
almost uniformly partial. Throughon 
the season, it th pe been more ably 
conducted than respectably attended, 
Latterly, the revival of King Lear, the 
new farce of the Lady and the Deri, 
the splendid spectacle of Don Giovani, 
and the new opera of David Rizzi, 
have produced to the Manager's tre. 
sury advantages equalling those of any 
former period : and we have reason to 
think, that, on the whole, the labour 
and anxiety im on his active and 
ingenious mind, by the itude of 
his arduous undertaking, will be ade- 
quately, and even handsomely rewari- 
ed. Kean’s Lear, the acting of Elliston 
and Miss Kelly in the Lady and the 
Devil, the magnificent scenery au 
dresses of Don Giovanni, and Brahan's 
Rizzio, have been sa many specimens 
of superlative excellence. 





MEDICAL REPORT. 


ee ee 


Report of DiskasEs and CasuaLmiEs occurring in public and private Practice 

of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of 
the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great 


the C1TY eae 
Chancery Lane, pass 
Saffron-hill, Wei 


street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square; along Goswell-street to . 
street; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry 
extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 

—_ . 


HE preceding month has not been cha- 
racterised by much severity of disease. 
Measles, however, and hooping-cough, still 
Continue to linger among us; but the former 
has recently assumed a character of greater 
mildness than it displayed some months since ; 
and the cases of the latter we now see more 
numerous in their secondary and consequen- 
tial, than in their primary and violent stages. 
Against the term spasm, as employed in 
the last report, the writer has heard objec- 


moreover of a specific or peculiar = 
This objection is grounded upon nwo .. 
dern views in pathology, which sag 
mit any deviation from the — 
things without considering suc derange 
as necessarily vascular from wig tem 
That the most formidable measure bich stil 
tion has place in hooping-coug, ei 
continues under the grade of actu 
mation, the re r conceives is s® 
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rily made out by the particular 
stances connected with curative pro at ° 
that affection. Every one knows, 
change of air will often operate 

medial force equal almost to the oe deci 
charm—and this not merely 1 but 


in 
tions. It is said by some, that hooping - 

cough is as decidedly and unequivocally an 
inflammation as is pleurisy, only that the 
One implicates a different part of the pul- 


monary organization from the other, and is 
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ing the height and severity of the 
ot fact which is inconsistent with 
the supposition of inflammatory irritation 
being the essense of the complaint. The 
protracted and perfect intervals of its pa- 
roxysm affords also proof positive that much 
derangement may be present without the 
presence of inflammation ; for this last isa 
continuous and regularly disorganizing pro- 
cess,—at least, it is not susceptible of those 
thorough remissions which are exhibited in 
booping-cough. When, however, the disor- 
der terminates fatally, it is admissibly through 
the medium, for the most part, of inflam- 
mation; but even then the inflammation is 
rather consequence than essence—a distinc- 
tion which, in the judgment of the present 
writer, is not merely theoretical, but which 
has considerable and important bearing upon 
practice. é' 

Is consumption catching? The reporter 
has just had an interview with a young lady 
who refuses to be comforted by the assurance 
that her present complaint does not display 
the precise characters of incipient phthi- 
sis. She recollects with painful solicitude 
the long and close attention that she gave to 
her brother, who died last year of true pul- 
monary decline—and that these protracted 
attendances are too Often followed by the 
siperinduction of the disease upon the friend 
or relative, must be admitted as a forcible 
fact in favour of the notion that some de- 
gree, at least, of communicable power is 
possessed by the complaint under notice. It 
may, and has been said, that the mental 
anxiety and bodily fatigue which the kind 
of attention now supposed involves, are suf- 
ficient of themselves to account for the se- 
cond disorder and death,-- but in that case, 
the mortal malady would not necessarily be 
marked by the same features in both in- 
stances, Neither will that similarity of con- 
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stitutional tendencies which relationship 
might imply, serve to explain the circum- 
stance now referred to; for the relationships 
of husband and wife are those which are 
especially obnoxious to these distressing and 
melancholy sequences. The laws which re 

gulate and limit the transfer of disordered 
States from one to another individual are 
still involved in very considerable and per- 
plexing obscurity ; and the opinions of those 
whom we might expect to be umpires in the 
great question, are as much “ contraria in 
Contraria,”’ nay, more so, than those enter- 
tained by the “ profane vulgar.” The sen- 
timents, indeed, of medical men on these 
contested points actually stand at an antipo- 
dean distance. While some contend that 
even plague itself is not communicable as a 
contagion, others have averred that it is 
not safe for a person to occupy an apart- 
ment rendered vacant by death from con- 
sumption, without such a thorough cleansing 
as shall ensure for the new occupant a com- 
plete freedom from consumptive fomites. A 
hun, we are told, died in Italy of consump- 
tion—her successor, notwithstanding that 
precautionary measures were taken, shared 
the same fate; another, and another, fol- 
lowed; and the cell thus continued to be 
haunted by the disease, till a discovery was 
made that a bell-rope, used by the first inmate, 
had been permitted to remain. This of course 
was removed; and now the noviciates con- 
tinue to live in the room as in a common 
apartment. British, reformed medicine de- 
rides these superstitious articles of faith; but 
it is difficult to remain at the due point of 
scepticism, and not, while opposing unrea- 
sonable assent and credence, plunge at once 
into a dissent and disbelief to the full as un- 
reasonable and false. D. Uwins, M.D. 

Bedford Row, June 20th, 1820. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


—— iP 


Tee is little of novelty to be reported 
in the present month. The cold and 
Wet weather, which seems happily to have 
ended with the 20th of this month, increased 
the bulk of vegetation, but without pro- 
portionally accelerating the fructifying pro- 
cess. With a continuance of the present 
‘ummer weather, the wheats may be expected 
to blossom successfully—a circumstance of 
great consequence towards an abundant crop. 
Complaints are still made of much of the 
Wheat being too thin upon the land; but it 
bas occasionally happened, that such crops, 


thin of straw, have been thickest of grain. . 


fe the spring crops are of good report, ex- 
wie that precarious article, the pea. The 
~ dlesex hay-harvest is at its height, and 
m Weather at present fine ; and should the 
dee Continue warm, grass, in the more 
ae counties, will be abundant. The 

Pp culture proceeds successfully, and a 


large breadth of Swedes will be sown, The 
cattle cabbage culture, also, has revived of 
late years. Hops appear strong and luxu- 
riant. Cattle and milch cows have sold 
well throughout. The breed of pigs bas 
greatly decreased in England, the county of 
Essex excepted; imports from Ireland in- 
creasing. ood horses command almost any 
rice which can be asked. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. 6d. to 6s.—Mutton 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.—Veal 4s, to 5s. Sd.— Pork 
3s. 8d. to 6s.—Lamb 5s. to 7s.—Bacon 5s. 
to 5s. 2d.—Raw fat 3s. 54d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 50s. to §2s.— 
Barley 28s. to 42s.—Oats 19s. to 32s. oo 
Quartern-loaf in London 1144.—Hay 3 . to 
51. 5s.—Clover do. 61. to 8l._—Fine straw 

. 7s. to Il. 16s. 

, Coals in the Pool, 20s. 9d. to 4és. 6d. per 
chaldron. 

Middlesex, June 23. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

PRICES of MERCHANDIZE. May 26, June 23. 
Cocoa, W. I, common 5 0 to 6 0 0 to 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 a 
, fine 5 
, Mocha * 0 
0 
0 
q 
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Cotton, W. I. common 

, Demerara . 
Currants ° ° 
Figs, Turkey 
Flax, Riga . ; 
Hemp, Riga Rhine . 
Hops, new, Pockets 
——— -—, Sussex, do. 
Iron, British, Bars . 
,» Pigs .« 
Oil, Lucca ° 
—, Galipoli ° 
Rags , , 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Rice, Patna kind . ° 
Silk, Ckina, raw ° 
——~, Bengal, skein ° 
Spices, Cinnamon ° 
» Cloves ° ° 
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» Nutmegs . 
——-—, Pepper, black 
- . » white 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac . 

» Geneva Hollands 
— ——, Rum, Jamaica . 
Sugar, brown . : 
——-, Jamaica, fine 
-——, East India, brown 
——,lump, fine . ° 
Tallow, town-melted . 
———, Russia, yellow . 
Tea, Bohea ‘ ° 
=—--,Hyson, best . ° 


tee = ee ~~ — soe a 
Sear 27s eee ’ 
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0 percwt. 
0 per cwt. 
0 ditto, 
O percwt. 
0 percwi, 
0 ditto. 
0 per lb. 
0 ditto. 


0 per pipe. 
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Wine, Madeira, old 
—-,Port,old . 0 ditto, 
——-,Sherry . . 0 per butt. 


Premiums of Insurance...Guernsey or Jersey, 12s. 64.—Cork or Dublin, 10s. 64—Bel- 
fast, 10s. 6d.—Hambro’, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.—Greenland, out and 
home, 4gs. to 5gs. ; 

Course of Exchange, June 23.—Amsterdam, 12 5.—Hamburgh, 37 2.—Paris, 25 80.— 
Leghorn, 46}.— Lisbon, 52.—Dublin, 8 per cent. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies.—Birmingham, 5351. - 
Coventry, 9991.—Derby, 1121.—Ellesmere, 751.—Grand Surrey, 551.—Grand Union, 341. 
—Grand Junction, 2181.—Grand Western, 41.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2751.—Leicester, 260. 
—Loughbro’, 24001.—Oxford, 6401.—Trent and Mersey, 19001.—Worcester, 251.— 
India Docks, 1631,—London, 801.—West India, 1721,—Southwark Baines, 251.—Stravd, 
$1. 10s.—Royal Exchange AssuRANCE, 2291.—Albion, 401.—Globe, 1181.——Gas LiGHT 
Company, 611.—City Ditto, 931. 10s.—At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. ' 

ar AA aa cent. Reduced, on the 23d was 689; 3 per cent. consols, 69§ ; 5 per 
navy , 

Gold in bars 31. 17s, 104d. per oz.—New doubloons, 31, 14s. 0d.—Silver in bars 5s. 04. 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of May and 
the 20th of June, 1820: extracted from the London Gazette. 


ee . 
BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 131.] Aine Will Blackmoor Foot, Yorkshire, clothie! 


Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses as, L. Thornley, We" 
* Ainsworth, T. and R' Bolton, J. ire, 
Dy hg ww ee, casthennene manufac- rington, and P. Cort, ro Lancashire 


Ainl . whitsters. (Medowcrofts, 4- ith, L- 
inley» R. Doncaster, haberdasher. (Watkinsand — anscqi'W. a dge, upboleterer. (Smith 











1820.] 


— R. T. Rotherbithe, merchant. (Cuppage 
Le 
ashe ‘ Ww. M. Sars, paper manufacturer. 
(Blevens and Co. L. 
Askey, W- Oxford-street, tailor. (Roberts. 
Bage, T- South Shields,joiner. (Smith, L. 
Bailey, J- Watling-street, merchant. Maugham. 


Baker E. Pope’s Head-alley, Cornhill, broker. 


(Templar. 
Ball, E. R. needy Sussex, paper manufacturer. 
Stevens and Co. Li. ous 
galttrs, J. Southam pton , grocer. (Willis and Co. L. 
Barter, H. Bishops’ Waltham, grocer. (Parting- 


ton, L. 


Bell, J. R.and W. Wilkinson, Old Broad-street, 
merchants. (Bovill and Co. 

Bentley, R. Liverpool, grocer. (Chester, L. 

Bibby, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Chester, L. 

Bleasdale, T. Chorley, ironmonger. (Alexander 
and Co. L. 

Boullen, P. Norton Falgate, hosier. (Hindman. 


Bradley, J. Manchester, cotton manufacturer. 
(Hurd and Co. L. ; 
Bramall, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, worsted spin- 
ner. Widesworth and Co. L. 

Bragg, J. Whitehaven, thread manufacturer. (Fal- 
con, L. 

Brunn, 8. Charing-cross, sword cutler. { Taylor. 

Bulpin, R. Bridgewater, draper. (Berkeley, L. 

Butts, T. C. Nag’s Head-court, Gracechurch-street, 
wholesale perfumer. (James. 

Butt, T. Southampton, shoemaker. (Slade and Co. L. 

Caig, P. Liverpool, tailor. Wheeler, L. 

Cadogan, J. Water-street, St. Clemeat’s, carpenter. 
(Platt. 

Chalker, R. North Walsham, Norfolk, scrivener. 
(Warner. 

Chester, J. Doncaster, grocer. (Lever, L. 

Chaplin, D.Haverhill, Suffolk, maitster. (Taylor, L. 

ae C. Lamb’s Conduit-street, linen draper. 

ones. 

Cooper, J. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, coal 
dealer. (Bartlett. " ‘ 

Cryer, T. Siston, Gloucestershire, dealer. (Gregory 
and Co. L. 

Davis, T. jun. Little Baddow, Essex, pig dealer. 
(Richardson and Co. 

Davison, T. Hinckley, mercer. (Sculthorpe. 

Dickinson, J. Church-passage, Guildhall, ware- 
houseman. _ (Lake. 

Dorrington, W. Town Malling, Kent, collar maker. 
(Drace and Co. L. 

— F. Huddersfield, grocer. | (Jacomb and 


— J. Blackburn, shopkeeper. (Clarke and 


Fdwards, C, Gough-square, furrier. Tucker. 
Edwards, R. and J. ales Owen, Worcestershire, 
ironinongers. (Constable and Co. L. 


Ellett, J. Crispin-street, Spitalfields, coach spring 
, maker. (Fowell and Co. 
Toggott, J. Leicester, brandy merchant. (. Jeyes, L. 


Frost,G. Wigan, shopkeeper. Ellis, L 
carlick, M. alifax, Seale. ( (Beckett, L. 


tad, A. Downham Market, Norfolk, tanner. 
(Tooke and Co. L. 


Gibbins, J. jun. Fint, Gloucestershire, master 
Mariner. 


: wyer, L. 
“I. Little Tower-street, hydrometer maker. 
Ginn, 6 gneR acer, (Long and Co, L. 
» &. orthumberland, shi 
owner, (Mitchell and Co. L. pitting 


2 Leeds, earthenware manufacturer. (Wil- 


Hackett, R. N ue 
on ae Oo 


Raigh, J. ny | Moor, Yorkshire, cloth merchant. 


rites 
»4. Bath, cabinet maker. Smith, L. 
—. W. Poynings, Seen ieee (Sow- 
reaves,S. Liverpool F 
ot iverpoo » Woollen draper. (Ad 
par een. Huntingdon, ironmonger. (Egan 
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T. Hertford, butcher. (Stocker and Co. L. 


Henderson, J. Rotherham, grocer. Tay) 
mee og : - coe eurtier, a Con‘. 
- Newcastle-u 
7 (Beil 2 ae c. “ yne, linen draper. 
mor a Kidderminster, factor.  (Scuda- 

olden, J. Blackburn, druggist. (Wigglesworth, L. 
Honyman, J. Chureh-street, Spitalfields, silk manu- 
facturer. (James. 
Huggett, T. Bermondsey-street, grocer. (Denton. 
Hughes, B. Bristol, victualler. (Poole and Co. L. 
a ; Holborn-beridge, hardwareman. (Long and 
Jackson, J. Liverpool, sail maker. (Lowe and Co. L. 
James, W. jun. Bromyard, Hereford, auctioneer 
3 ede age» and Co. L. 
arman, T. Bristol i , I : 
| pe Sic eT money scrivener (Nether 
King, C. M. Upper East Smithfield, wine and 
spirit merchant. Younger 
Lancelitt, W. Llandilo, arimarthenshire, druggist. 


(Thomas. 
Langhorne, H. and W. Brailsford, Bucklersbury, 
merchants. (Laneand Co. 


— R. W. Badnall, Staffordshire, dealer. 

_ (Williams and Co. L. 

— z L. Eccleshall, schoolmaster. (Ches- 
er, . 

Lowes, J. Commercial-buildings, Mincing-lane, 
wine merchant. (Watkins and Co. 

Macknair, J. jun. and J. Atkinson, Cornhill, mer- 
chants. (Latimer. 

Marfleet, T. Broad-street, Ratcliff, oilman.(Heard,L. 

Marlton, J. Strand,engineer. (Bowyer, L. 

Maitland, A. and J. Adderley, Brentford, iron- 
mongers. (Fenton, L. 

Mars, J. Snow’s-fields, Bermondsey, leather dresser. 
( Tadhuanter. 

a . Liverpool, merchant. (Adlington and 
0 


Mason, G. Chard, clothier. (Santer, L. 

Miles, W. Oxford-street, linen draper. (Knight 
and Co. L. 

Middlehurst, J. Blackburn, grocer. (Blakelock, L. 

Morris, T. jun. Wing, Rutlandshire, baker. (Long 
and Co. L. 

Moses, L. Great Prescott-street, merchant. (Poole. 

Nathan, M. and A. Abram, Old-street, tallow 
chandlers. Rogers. 

Needham, C. jun. Liverpool, merchant. (Ellis, L. 

— me Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cooper. (Lead- 

tter, L. 

Park, T. King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, wool- 
stapler. (Adlington and Co. L. 

Pilling, J. Rochdale, woollen manufacturer. (Long- 
dill and Co. L. 

Prentice, A.and T. Shelley, Manchester, muslin 
manufacturers. (Edmunds, L. 

Pretty, T. Tipton, Staffordshire, iron manufac- 
turer. Egerton and Co. L. 


Robertson, A. Grosvenor-place, builder. (Boxer. 
Runcorn, R. Manchester, plumber. (Taylor. 
Sadler, 8. Birmingham, pump maker. (Egerton 
and Co. L. 
Savery, F. Bristol, insurance broker. (Alexander 
and Co. L. ' 
(Fisher and 


a J. Huddersfield, woolstapler. 


0. L. 
Searle, J. Lower Grosvenor-street, shopkeeper. 
(Parken. 
Seward, A. Salisbury, grocer. (Brundrett and Co. L-. 
Shaw, J. Wem, victualler. (Griffiths, L. 
Shaw, W. Brough, Westmoreland, cattle dealer. 
Silbeck, J. Leeds, linen draper. (Stockler and Co. L. 
Skrine, C. Bath, grocer. (Williams,L. 
Smith, G. Leicester-square, tailor. (Popkin. 
Smith, J. Coln, St. Aldwyn’s, Gloucestershire, 
tallow chandler. (Frowd and Co. L. 
Snowdon, B. Harrow, grocer. (Tucker, L. 
Stock, G. Newfoundland-street, Bristol, cabinet 
maker. (Adlington and Co. L. | | 
Sugden, J. and J. W. itchell, Dorking, carriers. 
West, L. 
Sugden, R. Halifax, bookseller. (feckett, L. 
Sylvester, W. New Woodstock, mercer.(Chilton, L. 
Triphook, T. St. James’s-street, bookseller. (Poole. 
Trudgett, W. Bury St. Edmund's, miller. (Sandy's 
and Co. L. 
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Tupling, B. Strand, silversmith. (Richardson. 

Vavgehan, W. Pall Mall, tailor. (Sladeand Co. 

Wade, J. Keynsham, Somersetshire, and J, Wade, 
Leeds, woolstaplers. (Stephen, L. 

Watson, R. Leyland, Lancashire, farmer. (Milne 
and Co. L. 

Welsford, F. W. Size-lane. merchant. (Pollock 
and Co. 

West, W. Bredenbury, 
(Williamsand Co. L. 

Whitehead, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, clothier. 
(Lever, L. 


Herefordshire, dealer. 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


(July } 

Wilby, D. Ossett, Yorkshire . 
Wilby, B. Dewsbury, elothion ne p{tate, \ 
Willey, T. Strand, boot maker. (Wright 
Wilkinson, W. Old Broad-street, she", 
wile Hatt tasdse, tke, (Rag 

ills, G. “garden, broker. (Richi 
Withers : ing. 

a b.. Gbeltenham, coal merchant. (Wij. 
Wood, G. Gloucester, marble mason 

and Co. L. ; 
Worth, T. Talbot-court, Grace 

berdasher. (Thomas, 


(Dawson 


church-street, ha- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Abram, R Liverpool. 

Adkins, J Workworth, Oxfordshire. 

Aldebert,J C C Becher, and J Harbreaves, Copthall- 
buildings. 

Amsdell, W Plaistow. 

Anderson, M Southampton. 

Anshell, G Carshalton. 

Aubert, N A Lloyd’s-coffee-house. 

Aves, W Watton, Norfolk. 

Baldwin, W H Liverpool. 

Ball, J Watling-street. 

Ball, T Keyford, Somersetshire. 

Bamford, W Houndsditch. 

Barrett, W Old Broad-street. 

Bell, R and R Hedley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Becket, J and R Roberts, Silver-street, Wouod-street. 

Bennett, A Worship-street. 

Beusly, C Strand. 

Bentley, R White Horse-yard, Drury-lane. 

Berg, A E St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Blackborn, J Witham, Essex. 

Bolingbroke, H Great Yarmouth. 

Bolton, W_ hury-street, Westminster. 

Boyle, W Hull. 

Bradley, R Warrington. 

Briant, W Kennington. 

Buckley, J Lawrence-lane. 

Budden, F Rochester. 

Burford, W Gillingham. 

Cainpbell, D B Harper, and A Baillie, Old Jewry. 

Carpenter, J and J P Wellington, Somersetshire. 

Champness, S Fulham. 

Cliffe, C Commercial-road. 

Collins, J Gosport. 

Cobham, W jun. and T Jones, Ware. 

Cole, R King-street, Holborn. 

Cooke, W Birmingham. 

Coulthred, J High Melton, Yorkshire. 

Coote, C T Sutton, Cambridgeshire. 

Corthorne, C March, Cambridgeshire. 

Cox, W H Bread-street. 

Crombie, R Chelsea. 

Crump and Hill, Kidderminster. 

Cummings, J Osborn-street, Whitechapel. 

Dalzell, A Great Alie-street. 

Dampier, & Primrose-street. 

Davidson, J East India-chambers. 

Deakin, T and D Dyer, wirmingham. 

Decks, J and W Harper, Norwich. 

De Quiros, J M Size-lane. 

Duftill, ) Bromsgrove. 

England, T Smithtield. 

Kvans, H Cheapside. 

Fenner, R Paternoster-row. 

Fletcher, S Doncaster. 

Flaction, F Berwick-street. 

Ford, G Oxford-street. 

Fourdrinier, H Cannon-street. 

Furley, S and R Dodd, Milton, Kent. 

Garratt, D Portsea. 

Gates, J Grimston, Norfolk. 

Gibbons, T J and B. 

Glenny, J Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell. 

Gooch, J Q Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Grant, J Coleman-street. 

Green, J Brauncewell, Lincolnshire. 

Grimsby, J B Hull. 

Groning, R Broad-street. 

Handisty, G and J Cowin, Bed{ford-court, Covent- 
garden. 

Harvey, J P Ipswich. 

Hasiain, TS J and R Roltor. 

Helicar, T and J Bristol. 

Henry, J Liverpool. 


a 
a 


Hodgson, R Fleet-street. 

Hollands, J Romney-terrace. 

Holman, W Totness. 

Hornsby, T Cornhill. 

Humble, M Liverpool. 

Humphries, J Birmingham. 

Hunt, H J Exning, Suffolk. 

Janecy, J Liverpool. 

—. R ag hh gg ter 

ordan, R an Smith, Stratford, and ' 

field, Leadenhall-street. ; + lakh 

Josling, N Bexley-heath. 

Kendrick, J Chaddesley, Shropshire. 

Lancaster, T J Cateaton-street. 

Langley, E and W Belch, High-street, Southwark. 

Lankester, R Blackman-street. 

Leach, H and J Ambrose, Bristol. 

Le Mesurier, P and H Austin-friars. 

Lincoln, R St. James’s-street. 

Lubbock, J W Potter, Heigham, Norfolk. 

Lucas, H Liverpool. 

Mackenzie, C Caroline-street, Bedford-squate. 

Martin, G Gloucester. 

Marshall, J King’s Head-court, Newgate-street. 

Miller, R Old Fish-street. 

Montgomery, J Liverpool. 

Murray, J Bichopegate-steeet. 

Nash, T Chesham, Bucks. 

Noble, G Ely-place. 

Noble, M Lancaster. 

Norris, P Liverpool. 

Nuttall, J Manchester. 

Oakden, T Manchester. 

Oakley, W and Co. Church-street, Southwark. 

Paterson, M Halifax. _ 

Pearson,G Macclestield, and W Sykes, Milk-street. 

Peacock, R Charing, Kent. 

Perris, W Bath. 

Philip, D Fenchurch-street. 

Powell, G Little Trinity-lane, Queenbithe. 

Prebble, J jun. Bow. 

Preece, J Peterborough-court, Fleet-street. 

Price, D Watford. 

Price, G Threadneedle-street. 

Pugh, G Red Lion-street, Holborn. __ 

Rabbeth, Ww Red Lion-passage, Red Lion-squale. 

Read, A Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Ready, 5 Southampton. 

Richards, J W hiteburch, Shropshire. 

Richards, H Beaconstield. 

Ridge, G a. 

Roberts, W jun. Deal. 

Robertson, J and J Stein, 

Roberts, 8 Sheffield. 

Rowland, R se , 

Satterthwaite, iverpool. ? 

Schlesinger, M B Chareh-row, Clement —_ 

Sinnott, W Bowling-green-lane, Clerkenwel- 

Shelley,G M Whitechapel. 

Slocombe, J Bristol. 

Smith, W Newcastle-npon-Tyne. 

Smith, J S Brighton. . 

Southey, R and F Fish-street-hill. 

Spence, W Bishopwearmoutb. 

Stevens, J Cheltenham. 

Stunt, T Allen-street, Goswell-street. 

Stevenson, L Beverley. 

Summers, W Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 4 

Swan, W New-street, Commercial road. 

Tomlinson, J Harwarden, Flintshire. 

Tyler, J Petworth, Sussex. 

Vaughan, W Pall Mall. 

Vernon, T Towcester. sfsiat® 

Waddington, H Bridge-street, Blackfriars 


Lawrence Pountney-hil?. 








tk. 


reel. 


-hill. 


“aleot, T Portsea. 
von, J Harpralley. 
Wallace, W W orkington. a 
Wardale, Gand F Allhal ows-wharf. 
West, RB St. Margaret’s-hill. 
Woite and Lakbe® Winchester-street. 
hi inch.lane. . 
We ead d Colthropt-mills, Berks. 
Willan, Jjun. Kenswick, W orcestershire. 


Wilkins, 8 Bermondsey. 
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Wilkinson, J Appledore, Kent. ° 
Wheelwright, C A Cullum-street. 

Womack, J W Norwich. 

Woodhouse, J and M Mincing-lane. 

W oodroch, J Gun-street. 

Woolrich, 8 W Stafford. 

Wright, W and J Aldermanbury, 

Wylie,H and W J Richardson, Abchurch-lane. 
Younger, J Crescent, Minories. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—_——_ 


Results from Observations made in London for the Month of May, 1820. 





oro 


Maxi- — 


Wind. 
mum. | Month. 


Mean. 


"/Greatest 
Mini- " ~ Wind. | Range se a 
° e . ° ) 4 
mum. | Month. 8°: | tion in a 
24 hours | * 





Barometer .../29°64) 30°16) 21 Ww. 
Thermometer. |55°01} T5J$°}| 22 S. 


Thermomet. 2} 39.551 633 |7 & 22} W&SE 

















29°05; 18 | S.W. I*ll} 0°65] 19 


33}°| 4 | E. | 42° | 294° 22 


7} 18 |S.W.] 563 | SIZ] 7 




















hygrometer 
Prevailing winds,—S.W. & W. 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 16; hail 1. 
Fall of rain, &c. 2°570 inches. 
Clouds. . 
Citrus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus. Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus. 
9 24 12 28 17 13 


During the first fifteen days, the weather 
was mostly fine, warm, and dry; the fall of 
rain amounting only to two tenths of an inch. 
But during the last sixteen days, (with the 
exception of the 2Ist, 22d, 23d, and 24th, 
which were chiefly clear and very warm,) it 
was cloudy and cold, with frequent and 
beavy falls of rain, accompanied at intervals 
with gales of wind from the W. and S.W. 
On the 16th, 18th, 25th, and 27th, there fell 
lalf an inch of rain on each day. Much 
rain also fell on the 29th, in short heavy 
showers; one of which, about 11 a.m. was 


eecompanied with distant thunder. A shower | 


of hail fell in the afternoon. 
4 bright solar halo appeared in the even- 


ing of the 17th, and a very large faint lunar 
halo on that of the 2]st. 

A moderate degree of temperature for the 
most part prevailed ; the thermometer gene- 
rally standing between 60° and 65° in the 
day, and between 40° and 45° in the night. 
At all times, however, it was rather fluctu- 
ating. On the 3d, 4th, and 5th, it was below 
temperate (55°), and in the niguts of the 4th 
and Sth, fell to 33}° and 363°. On the 22d, 
23d, and 24th, it exceeded 70°; but on the 
25th, a reduction of 14° took place, and it 
continued very low during the remainder of 
the period. A. E. 

St. John’s-Square, 21st June, 1820. 
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HE return of the QUEEN from Italy 
4 onthe 6th of the month, has ex- 
‘ited greater interest through the na- 
tion than any event for many years. 
—— afternoon of her arrival, the 
owing message was delivered to both 
louses of Parliament :— 
P " Groroe Rex, 
mr. brs. thinks it necessary, in conse- 
bit the arrival of the Queen, to com- 
aa € to the House of Lords, certain 
ene ee sh, the conduct of her Majesty 
oa eparture from this country, which 
tention — to the particular and earnest 
talons do the House. The King felt an 
discuss: “sire to prevent all disclosures and 
ons which must necessarily prove 


painful to his feelings ; but the step adopted 
by the Queen leaves him no alternative. 
The King has the fullest confidence that the 
House of Lords will edopt that course of 
proceeding which becomes the justice of the 
case, and is due to the honour and dignity of 
the Crown.” ; 

On the Thursday following the com- 
mittee was nominated in the House of 
Lords, but her Majesty transmitted the 
following communication:— — 

‘¢ The Queen thinks it necessary to inform 
the House of Commons, that she has been 
induced to return to England in consequence 
of the measures pursued against her hono 
and her peace for some time by secret agents 
abroad, and lately sanctioned by the er 
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of the government at home. In adopting 
this course, her Majesty has had no other 
purpose whatsoever, but the defence of her 
character, and the maintenance of those just 
rights which have devolved upon ber by the 
death of that revered Monarch, in whose 
high honour and unshaken affection she had 
always found her surest support. 

“‘ Upon her arrival the Queen is surprised 
to find that a message has been sent down to 
parliament, requiring its attention to written 
documents ; and she learns with still greater 
astonishment, that there is an intention of 
proposing that these should be referred to a 
select committee. It is this day 14 years 
since the first charges were brought forward 
against her Majesty. Then, and upon every 
oecasion during that long period, she has 
shown the utmost readiness to meet her ac- 
cusers, and to court the fullest inquiry into 
her conduct. She now, also, desires an open 
investigation, in which she may see both the 
charges and the witnesses against her-——a 
privilege not denied to the meanest subject 
of the realm. In the face of the Sovereign, 
the parliament, and the country, she so- 
lemnly protests against the formation of a 
secret tribunal to examine documents, pri- 
vately prepared by her adversaries, as a pro- 
ceeding unknown to the law of the land, 
and a flagrant violation of all the principles 
of justice. She relies with full confidence 
upon the integrity of the House of Commons, 
for defeating the only attempt she has any 
reason to fear. 

** The Queen cannot forbear to add, that 
even before any proceedings were resolved 
upon, she had been treated in a manner too 
well calculated to prejudge her case. The 
omission of her name in the Liturgy; the 
withholding the means of conveyance usually 
afforded to all the branches of the Royal 
Family ; the refusal even of an answer to 
ber application for a place of residence in 
the Royal mansions ; and the studied slight, 
both of English ministers abroad, and of the 


"agents of all foreign powers over whom the 


English government had any influence— 
must be viewed as measures designed to pre- 
judice the world against her, and could only 
have been justified by trial and conviction.” 

In the House of Commons, repeated 
adjournments took place on the grounds 
of negociation, and on the 20th the 
following papers were laid before the 
House :-— 

The first of these documents is a note from 
Lord Liverpool, and furnishing instructions to 
Mr. Brougham as to his mode of proceeding 
in the affairs of her Majesty. 

“ April 15, 1820. 

** The act of the 54th Geo. III., cap. 160, 
recognized the separation of the Prince Re- 
gent from the Princess of Wales, and allot- 
x separate provision for the Princess.— 

is provision was to continue during the 
life of his late Majesty, and to determine at 
his demise. In consequence of that event it 


[July | 

has altogether Ceased, and no provisi yf 
be made for her until it shall please i io 
jesty to recommend to Parliament an - 
— for that purpose. ” 

e King is willing to 

Parliament to enable his lappa ” 
annuity of 50,0001. a year upon the Queey, 
to be enjoyed by her during her natural life 
and in lieu of any claim in the nature of 
jointure or otherwise, provided she wil] en 
gage not to come into any part of the British 
dominions, and provided she engages to take 
some other name or title than that of Queen : 
and not to exercise any of the rights or pri. 
vileges of Queen, other than with respect to 
the appointment of law-officers, or to any 
proceedings in courts of justice. The anny. 
ity to cease upon the violation of these ep. 
gagements, viz. upon her coming into ay 
part of the British dominions, or her assum. 
ing the title of Queen, or her exercising any 
of the rights or privileges of Queen, other 
than above excepted, after the annuity shall 
have been settled upon her. 

“‘ On her consent to an engagement upon the 
above conditions, Mr. Brougham is desired to 
obtain a declaration to this effect, signed by 
herself; and at the same time a full autho- 
rity to conclude with such person as bis Ms. 
jesty may appoint, a formal engagement 
upon these principles.” 

The following is the reply :— ~ 

“ The Queen commands Mr. Brougham to 
inform Lord Liverpool that she has received 
his letter, and that the memorandum of April 
15, 1820, which the proposition made through 
Lord Liverpool had appeared to supersede, 
has also been now submitted to her Majesty 
for the first time. 

“ Her Majesty does not consider the terms 
there specified as at all according with : 
condition upon which she informed Lord Li- 
verpool yesterday that she would entertain 
a proposal—namely, that it should — 
sistent with her dignity and honour. At 
same time she is willing to acquit those hi 
made this proposal of intending pe ~ 
offensive to her Majesty; and Lord — 
pool’s letter indicates a disposition > re 
ceive any suggestion which she may © aeciee 

‘‘ Her Majesty retains the same “a 
which she commanded Mr. Brougham : - 
terday to express, of submitting ber on 
wishes to the authority of on 
so decisively interposed. Still acting Mr. 
the same principle, she now comma ny, 
Brougham to add, that she feels it y oe 
before making any fa osal, 
it understood that the reco 
and privileges as Queen mus 
of any arrangement which can 
moment that basis is yee 
jesty will be ready to suge® ; , 
which she conceives all existing differences 
may be satisfactorily adjusted. of room to 

We are compelled by want nications, 
admit much of the epistolary a rotocols of 
but we give place at length + + . 
the personal conferences, WAIC tbe 
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the most 
negotiation. ; ° 
»goTocol OF THE FIRSTCONFERENCE HELD 


jn 8T. JAMES’S SQUARE, JUNE 15, 1820. 

In pursuance of the notes of the 13th and 
i4thof June, the Duke of Wellington and 
tord Castlereagh, on the part of the King, 
having met Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman, 
ber Majesty’s law officers, in order to facili- 
tate the proposed personal discussions, it was 
wggested by the former— 

]. That the persons named to frame an ar- 
rangement, although representing different 
interests, should consider themselves, in dis- 
charge of this duty, not as opposed to each 
other, but es acting in concert with a view 
to frame an arrangement, in compliance 
with the understood wish of Parliament, 
which may avert the necessity of a public 
inquiry into the information laid before the 
two Houses. 

2, The arrangement to be made must be 
of such a nature as to require from neither 
party any concession as to the result to which 
such inquiry, if proceeded on, might lead.— 
The Queen must not be understood to admit, 
nor the King toretract, any thing. 

3. That, in order the better to accomplish 
the above important object, it was proposed, 
that whatever might pass in the first confer- 
ence shoyld pledge neither pariy to any opi- 
nion; that nothing should be recorded with- 
Out previous Communication, and, as fur as 
possible, common consent ; and that, in order 
lo facilitate explanation, and to encourage 
unreserved discussion, the substance only of 
what passed should be reported. 

These preliminary points being agreed to, 
the questions to be examined (as contained in 
Lord Liverpool’s memorandum of April 15, 
1820, delivered to Mr. Brougham previous to 
uls proceeding to St. Omer’s, and in Lord 
Liverpool’s note of the 11th of June, and Mr. 
Brougham’s note of the 12th of June, written 
by the Queen’s command,) were— 

ist. The future residence of the Queen. 
ily, The title which her Majesty might 
tink fitto assume when travelling on the 
Continent, . 

ddly, The non-exercise of certain rights of 
Patronage in England, which it might be de- 
“rable that her Majesty might desist from 
“xercising, should she reside abroad ; and, 
fo a The suitable income to be assigned 

rilleto the Queen, residing abroad. 

' ee ’s Law-officers, on the part of 
the hon esired, in the first instance, that 
aide in th point should be altogether laid 
rh ese pe that her Majesty 
tions migot make no part of the condi- 
cuca vot be mixed with the present dis- 
USsiOns, 
ee then proceeded to state, that under 
ina Cumstances of her Majesty’s posi- 
ba pr would not say that her Majesty 
abroad > aa objection io ; living 
‘dence ‘were 4 contrary, if such foreign re- 
completion of eemed indispensable to the 
an arrangement so much de- 
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e mostinteresting portions of this imyortant 


sired by Parliament, her Majesty might be 
prevailed upon to acquiesce; but then that 
certain steps must be taken to remove the 
possibility of any inference being drawn 
from such compliance, and from the inquiry 
not being proceeded in, unfavourable to her 
Majesty’s honour, and inconsistent with that 
recognition which is the basis of these nego- 
tations ; and her Majesty’s law officers sug- 
gested, with this view, the restoration of her 
ame to the Liturgy. 

To this it was replied, that the King’s go- 
vernment would no doubt leara with great 
surprise, that a question of this important 
nature had now been brought forward for 
the first time, without having been adverted 
toin any of the previous discussions, and 
without being included amongst the heads to 
be now treated of ; that the Liturgy had been 
already regulated by his Majesty’s formal 
declaration in council, and in the exercise of 
his Majesty’s legal authority ; that the King, 
in yielding his own feelings and views to the 
wishes of Parliament, couid not be understood 
(in the absence of inquiry) to alter any of 
those impressions under which his Majesty 
had hitherto deliberately and advisedly acted ; 
and that, as it was at the outset stated, the 
King could not be expected to retract any 
thing, no hope could be held out that the 
King’s government would feel themselves 
justified in submitting such a proposition to 
his Majesty. 

To this it was answered, that although the 
pointof the Liturgy was certainly not in- 
cluded by name amongst the heads to be dis- 
cussed, her Majesty’s law officers felt them- 
selves entitled to bring it forward in its coz- 
nexion with the question of her Majesty’s re- 
sidence abroad. It was further contended, 
that the alteration in the Liturgy was con- 
trary to the plainsense and even letter of the 
statute, and that it was highly objectionable 
on constitutional grounds, being contrary to 
the whole policy of tle law respecting the 
security of the succession, and liable to be 
repeated in cases where the succession itself 
might be endangered by it; and therefore it 
was said that a step so taken might well be 
retraced without implying any unworthy 
concession. It was also urged, that the omis- 
sion having been plainly made in contempla- 
tion of legal or Parliamentary proceedings 
against her Majesty, it followed, when those 
proceedings were to be abandoned, that the 
omission should be supplied ; and it followed, 
for the same reason, that supplying it would 
imply no retractation. 

It was replied, that his Majesty had de- 
cided that her Majesty’s name should not be 
inserted in the Liturgy, for several reasons 
not now necessary to discuss ; that his Majes- 
ty had acted under lega! advice, and in rt 
formity to the practice of his Royal prede- 
cessors; and that the decision of his Majesty 
had not been taken solely with a view to in- 
tend proceedings in Parliament or at po 

Independent of the enquiry instituted - 
fore Parliament, his Majesty bad felt himself 
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long since called upon to adopt certain mea- 
sures to which his Majesty, as head of his 
family, and in the exercise of his prerogative, 
was Clearly competent. These acts, toge- 
ther with thut now under consideration, how- 
ever reluctantly adopted, and however pain- 
ful to his Majesty’sfeelings, were taken upon 
grounds which the discontinuance of the en- 
quiry before Parliament could not affect, 
and which his Majesty could not therefore 
be expected to rescind. The principle fairly 
applied would go, intruth, no further than to 
replace the parties in the relative position 
in which they stood immediately before her 
Majesty’s arrival, and before the King’s mes- 
sage was sent down to both houses of Par- 
liament. 

After further discussion upon this point, 
it was agreed that the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Castlereagh should report to the 
Cabinet what had passed, and come prepared 
with their determination to the next con- 
ference. 

Her Majesty’s law officers then asked 
whether, in the event of the above proposition 
not being adopted, any other proceeding could 
be suggested on the part of his Majesty’s 
Government, which might render her Ma- 
jesty’s residence abroad consistent with the 
recognition of her right, and the vindication 
of her character ; and they specially pointed 
at the official introduction of her Majesty to 
foreign Courts by the King’sMinisters abroad. 
Upon this it was observed, that this proposi- 
tion appeared open to the same difficulty in 
point of principle: it was calling upon the 
King to retract the decision formally taken 
and avowed on the part of his Majesty—a 
decision already notified to foreign Courts ; 
and to render the position of his Majesty’s re- 
presentatives abroad, in relation to her Ma- 
jesty, inconsistent with that of their Sovereign 
at home; that the purposesfor which this 
was sought by the Queen’s law officers was 
inconsistent with the principle admitted at 
the commencement of the conference, and 
was one that could not be reasonably re- 
quired to be accomplished by the act of his 
Majesty—namely, to give to her Majesty’s 
conduct that countenance which the state of 
the case, as at present before his Majesty, 
altogether precluded. 

_At the same time it was stated, that while 
his Majesty, consistently with the steps already 
adopted, could not authorise the public re- 
ception of the Queen, or the introduction of 
her Majesty at foreign Courts by his minis- 
ters abroad, there was nevertheless every dis- 
position to see that branch of the orders al- 
ready given faithfully and liberally executed, 
which enjoined the British ministers on the 
Continent to facilitate, within their respec- 
tive missions, her Majesty’s accommodation, 
and to contribute to her personal comfort and 
convenience. 

Her Majesty's law officers gave the King’s 
servants no reason whatever to think that the 
Queen could be induced to depart from the 
Propositions above stated, unless some others, 
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founded on the same principles, were 
to on the part of his Majesty’s ia 
PROTOCOL OF THE SECOND CONPEREyc; 

HELD AT THE FOREIGN ofp} 

16, 1820. 

The King’s servants began the co 
by stating that they had aa failed - coos 
with fidelity to the King’s Government the 
proposition brought forward by her Majesty’ 
law officers, that the Queen’s name should 
be expressly included in the Liturgy, in order 
to protect her Majesty against any miscop. 
struction of the grounds on which ber Mo. 
jesty might consent to reside abroad ; that 
they were not deceived, for reasons already 
sufficiently explained, in anticipating the su. 
prise of their colleagues at the production of 
this question, for the first time, on the part of 
her Majesty, more especially in the present 
advanced state of the proceedings that they 
were authorised distinctly to state, that the 
King’s servants could on no account advise 
his Majesty to rescind the decision already 
taken and acted upon in this instance, and 
that to prevent misconception, the King’s Go 
vernment had charged the Duke of Welling. 
ton and Lord Castlereagh to explain that 
they must equally decline to advise the King 
to depart from the principle already laid 
down by his Majesty for the direction of bis 
representatives abroad with regard to the 
public reception by the King’s ministers 
abroad, and introduction of her Majesty at 
foreign Courts; but that they were not only 
ready but desirous to guard in future by re- 
newed orders against any possible want of 
attention to her Majesty’s comfort and con- 
venience by his Majesty’s ministers abroad ; 
and that, wherever her Majesty might think 
fit to establish her residence, every endeavour 
would be made to secure for her Majesty 
from that state the fullest protection, and the 
utmost personal comfort, attention, and con- 
venience. se 

In explanation of the position in which the 
King actually stood upon this question In ” 
foreign relations, the instructions under whic 
the ministers abroad now acted werecommu 
nicated to the Queen’s law officers, and 
their attention was directed as well to! : 
principles therein laid down, and from —s 
his Majesty could not be called upon to ¢& 
part, as to that breach of the parry 
which were studiously framed oe “ 
the personal comfort and convenience 0 t 
Queen when Princess of Wales. - 

The Queen’s law officers then stated, a 
they must not be understood to suggest “ 
giving of a general power to her wap sed he 
establish her Court in any foreign ry iy 
and to be there received and presented Je 
English minister, because reasons ae 
might render it expedient that, under eo 
circumstances, such an establ anne ely 
be made ; but they wished that her (os ) 
should have the power of being S0 a 
and treated by the English ministers “a 
no such reasons of state interfered, & aaa 
{inquired whether the same objection” 
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jesty at some one court where she might fix 
ber residence, if she waived the claim of in- 
troduction at foreign courts generally. ; 

To this it was answered, that the principle 
was, in fact, the same whether at one or more 
courts; and that if the King could be con- 
cistently advised to meet the Queen’s wishes 
in this instance at all, it would be more dig- 
nified for his Majesty to do so generally and 
avowedly, than to adopt any partial or covert 
proceeding. ' 

The Queen’s law officers, referring to the 
decision of the Judges in George the First’s 
reign,said it would be a much more unex- 
ceptionable exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive, were the King even to prescribe where 
her Majesty should reside, but to order her 
there to be treated as a Queen by his mi- 
nisters, 

The King’s servants, in consequence of 
what had passed at a former conference, then 
reverted to the mode in which the Queen had 
arrived in England, and the pain her Ma- 
jesty must experience were she exposed to 
leave England in the like manner. They ac- 
quainted her Majesty’s law officers, that they 
could venture to assure them that this diffi- 
culty would not occur. The Queen arrived 
in England contrary to the King’s wishes and 
representations; but were her Majesty now 
to desire to pass to the Continent, whether to 
aportin the Channel, or if it should more 
accord with her Majesty’s views to proceed 
at once to the Mediterranean, a King’s yacht 
inthe one instance, or a ship of war in the 
other, might be ordered to convey her Ma- 
jesty. 

After receiving these explanations, the 
Queen’s law officers recurred to the points 
before touched upon—viz. the inserting the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy, or the devising 
something in the nature of an equivalent, and 
intimated their conviction that’ her-Majesty 
would feel it necessary to press one or both 
of these objects, or some other of a similar 
nature and tendency. They then asked 
whether a residence in one of the royal pa- 
laces would be secured to her Majesty while 
inthis country, and Observed, that her Ma- 
Jesty had never been deprived of her apart- 
ments in Kensington-palace until she volun- 
larily gave them up for the accommodation 
of the late Duke of Kent. It was replied, 
that the King’s servants had no instructions 
on this point. They, however, observed, 
that they believed the apartments which her 
rpms formerly occupied, when Princess 

ales, were at present actually inthe 
Possession of the Duchess of Kent; and that 
a — that this point had been al- 
fey ah _— of by supplying to her Ma» 
rg . unds which were necessary to fur- 

0 her Majesty a suitable residence. 
F he aesty’s law officers then inquired 
the moa fone an arrangement made, 
vi thiray 0 Winding up the transaction and 
Patlia ing the information referred to 

ment had been considered, and whether 
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exist to the public introduction of her Ma- 


the King’s servants saw any objection, in the 
present instance, to the houses of Parliament 
expressing by suitable addresses, both to the 
King and Queen, their grateful thanks for 
their Majesties having acquiesced in an are 
rangement by which Parliament had been 
saved the painful duty of so delicate and dif- 
ficult a proceeding. The King’s servants 
acknowledged this point had not been con- 
sidered, but reserved to themselves to report 
the observations made thereon to their col- 
leagues. 

It was then agreed that upon every view 
of duty and propriety, the final decision 
should not be protracted beyond Monday, to 
which day itshould be proposed that the pro- 
ceedings on the King’s message in the House 
of Commons should be adjourned ona dis- 
tinct explanation to this effect, and that a 
conference should take place to-morrow, in 
order to bring the business to a conclusion, 
and to arrange by mutual consent the proto- 
cols of conference. 

PROTOCOL OF THE THIRD CONFERENCE. 
Foreign-office, June 17, 1820. 

The conference was opened by her Ma- 
jesty’s law officers intimating, that, advert- 
ing to what had passed in the preceding con- 
ference, they had nothing to propose but to 
proceed to the adjustment of the protocol. 

The King’s servants stated, before they en- 
tered into the business of arranging the pro- 
tocol, that they thought it theirduty to advert 
to the points discussed in the preceding con- 
ference, upon which no explicit opinion had 
been expressed by them on the part ofhis Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They then declared that 
they were authorised to inform the Queen’s 
law officers, that, in the event of her Ma- 
jesty’s going to the Continent, a yacht or 
ship of war would be provided for the con- 
veyance of her Majesty, either to a port in 
the Channel, or to a port in the Mediterra- 


~nean, as her Majesty might prefer; that 


every personal attention and respect would 
be paid by the King’s servants abroad to her 
Majesty; and every endeavour made by 
them to protect her Majesty against any pos- 
sible inconvenience, whether on her travels 
or residing on the Continent; with the un- 
derstood reserve, however, of public recep- 
tion by the King’s ministers abroad, and in- 
troduction at foreign courts. 

It was further stated by the King’s ser- 
vants, that, having weighed the suggestion 
communicated by the Queen’s law officers 
in the preceding conference, they were _ 
prepared todeclare that they saw no diffi- 
culty (if the terms on which the same were 
to be conveyed were properly guarded) to @ 
proposition being made to both Houses + 
expressing, by address to the Queen, as Mes 
as to the King, their grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the facilities which their Majesties 
might have respectively afforded towards the 


i hich 
accomplishment of an arrangement by w 
Pastioneat had been saved the necessity of 
so painful a discussion. 


These observations not appearing to = 
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any material difference in the views taken 

by her Majesty’s law officers of the result of 

the conferences, it was agreed to proceed in 

the arrangeinent of the protocols. Before, 

however, the protocol was discussed, the 

King’s servants desired distinctly to know 

from her Majesty’s law officers, whether tbe 
introduetion of the Queen’s name in the 
Liturgy, and ber Majesty’s introduction at 
foreign Courts, were either of them a con- 
dition sine qua non of an arrangement on the 
part of the Queen; to which it was replied, 
that either the introduction of her Majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, or an equivalent which 
would have the effect of protecting her Ma- 
jesty against the unfavourable inference to 
which her Majesty might be liable in leav- 
ing the country, under the circumstances in 
which her Majesty was placed, was a sine 
gua non. The Queen could not be advised 
voluntarily to consent to any arrangement 
which was not satisfactory to her Majesty’s 
own feelings; however, her Majesty, witha 
view to meetthe understood wishes of Par- 
liament, had felt it her duty to propose to 
leave the whole question to an arbitration. 

No proposition on the part of her Majesty 
other than those already adveried to was 
brought forward. (Signed 

PROTOCOL OF THE FOURTH CONFERENCE, 

June 18. 

Before proceeding to finish the discussion 
of the protocols, it was suggested on the part 
ofibe King’s servants, if possible, to meet 
her Majesty’s wishes, and, in order the better 
to assure to her Majesty every suitable re- 
spect und attention within the particular state 
in which she might think fit to establish her 
residence, (the Milanese, or the Roman states 
having been previously suggested by her 
Majesty’s law officers as the alternative 
within her Majesty’s contemplation) that the 
King would cause official notification to be 
made of her Majesty’s legal character as 
Queen tothe government of such state. That 

, Consistently however, with the reasons already 
stated, it must rest with the Sovereign of 
such state what reception should be given to 
her Majesty in that characier. 

The King’s servants were particularly 
anxious to impress upon the Queen’s law 
officers the public grounds upon which this 
principle rested. The general rule of fo- 
reign Courts is, to receive only those who are 
received at home. The King could not with 
propriety require any point of foreign go- 
vernments the refusal of which would not 
afford his Majesty just ground of resentment 
or remonstrance. It would be neither for 
the King’s dignity, nor for the Queen’s com- 
fort, that she should be made the subject of 
such a question. 

To this it was replied for the Queen: that 
with respect to this new proposition on the 
part of the King’s servants, it should be taken 
ito immediate consideration; but her Ma- 
Jesty’s law officers observed, that her Ma jesty 
was not in the situation referred to in the 
above reasoning, having been habitually re. 
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ceived at Court in this couniry for ma 
years, and having only ceased to ny 
+P £0 there iy 
1814, out of regard to the peculiar delica; 
situation ia which the unfortunate difference 
in the Royal Family placed the late — 

The latter observation was met, On the - 
of the King’s servants, by a re-assertion i 
his Majesty’s undoubted authority on this 
point, whether as King or as Prince Regen; 
in the exercise of the royal authority, that the 
Court held by her late Majesty was, in fac 
the Court of the Prince Regent, then acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his late 
Majesty ; and that the present Queen, they 
Princess of Wales, was excluded from suc) 
Court. (Signed as before) 

PROTOCOL OF THE FIFTH CONFERENCE, 

_ Foreign-office, June 19, 1820, 

The protocols of the preceding couferences 
were read and agreed upon. 

Her Majesty’s law officers stated, that the 
proposition of yesterday had been submitie:! 
to her Majesty, and that it had not produced 
any alteration in her Majesty’s sentiments, 
In order to avoid any misinterpretation of 
the expression used in mentioning their belief 
that her Majesty might overcome her relue- 
tance to go abroad—viz. “ under all tie cir- 
cumstances of her position,” they stated, that 
they meant thereby the unhappy domestic dif 
ferences which created the difficulty of ber 
Majesty holding a Court, and the understood 
sense of Parliament, that her Majesty’s re- 
sidence inthis country might be attended with 
public inconvenience. 

They also protested generally in ber Ma- 
jesty’s name against being understood topro- 
pose or to desire any terms inconsistent with 
the honour and dignity of the King, or any 
which her own vindication did not seem to 

ender absolutely necessary. , 

Memoranpum.—tThe second and third 
points, as enumerated for discussion in the 
protocol of the first conference, were be 
brought into deliberation, in consequence 
of no satisfactory understanding having taker 
place upon the points broughtforward by her 
Majesty’s law officers. 

On the 22d, tie House of Commons, 
after a debate which continued till five 
in the morning, in which Mr. Wilber- 
force, Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. 
Brougham, distinguished themselves. 
the following resolutions were cart! 
by 359 to 124:— 

“« Resolved—That this House has — 
with unfeigned and deep regret, that the sich 
endeavours to frame an arrangement ae 
might avert the necessity of @ public Ing wo 
into the information laid before the chet 
Houses of Parliament, had not ote 
amicable adjustment of existing di pom asly 
in the Royal Family which was @0™ 
desired by Parliament and the nation. of the 

‘That this House, fully —_ “ustl} 
objections which the Queen mig i a 4 
feel to taking upon herself the Tr inq 


he tae t 
ment of any points in which she meonceite 











1820. 
nonceived her Own dignity and honour to be 
colved, yet feeling the inestimable impor- 
— of an amicable and final adjustment of 
ae resent unhappy differences, cannot for- 
pear declaring Its Opinion, that when such 
iarge advances have been made towards that 
opject, her Majesty, by yielding to the ear- 
nest solicitude of the House of Commons, 
nd forbearing to press further the adoption 
of tose propositions on which any material 
jiference of opinion yet remains, would by 
no means be understood to indicate any wish 
io shrink from inquiry, but would only be 
deemed to afford a renewed proof of the de- 
sire which her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to express, to submit her own wishes 
‘othe authority of Parliament ; thereby en- 
titling herself to the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the House of Commons, and sparing 
this House the painful necessity of those 
pudlic discussions, which, whatever might be 
‘he ultimate result, could not but be distress- 
ing to her Majesty’s feelings—disappointing 
to the hopes of Parliameut—derogatory from 
the dignity of the Crown—and injurious to 
the best interests of the empire.” 

Messrs. Wilberforce, Wortley, Ac- 
land, and Banks, were deputed to lay 
the same before her Majesty, whieh 
they did on the 24th, and the following 
is her answer :— 

“Tam bound to receive with gratitude, 
every attempt on the part of the House of 
Commons, to interpose its high mediation, 
for the purpose of healing those unhappy dif- 
ferences in the Royal Family, which no 
person has so much reason to deplore as my- 
self. And with perfect truth I can declare, 
that anentire reconcilemont of those differ- 
ences, effected by the authority of Parlia- 
met, On principles consistent with the honour 
and dignity of all the parties, is still the ob- 
ject dearest to my heart. 

-“T cannot refrain from expressing my 
veep sense of the affectionate language of 
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these Resolutions, It shews the House of 
Commons to be the faithful representatives of 
that generous people, to whom I owe a debt 
of gratitude that can never be repaid. J 
am sensible, too, that I expose myself to 
the risk of displeasing those who may soon 
be the judges of my conduct. But I trust 
to their candour and their sense of honour, 
Confident that they will enter into the feel- 
ings which alone iafluence my determina. 
tion, 

* It would ill become me to question the 
power of Parliament, or the mode in which 
it may at any time be exercised. But, 
however strongly I may feel the necessity 
of submitting to its authority, the question, 
whether I will make myself a party to any 
measure proposed, must be decided by my 
own feelings and conscience, and by them 
alone. 

“* As a subject of the State, I shall bow 
with deference, and, if possible, without a 
murmur, to every act of the Sovereign Au- 
thority: but, as an accused and injured 
Queen, I owe it to the King, to myself, and 
to all my fellow-subjects, not to consent to 
the sacrifice of any essential privilege, or 
withdraw my appeal to those principles of 
public justice, which are alike the safeguard 
of the highest and the humblest individual.” 


The period of the month at which 
this sheet is put to press, precludes us 
from the power of giving further de- 
tails of a subject so interesting to the 
nation. To express any private opi- 
nion, in the present stage of the busi- 
ness, would, on our parts, be indeco- 
rous. It is, however, anticipated, that 
the complication of circumstances is 
likely to lead to a change in his Ma- 
jesty’s Councils,—an event in which 
this nation and the whole world will 
have reason to rejoice. 





INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON ; 
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(*‘ the Ist day of June, in consequence 
of obnoxious overtures made to the 
Queen at Si.Omer’s, by Lord Hutchinson, ia 
the hame of Government, her Majesty sud- 
ceuly left that place, embarked in a public 
Passage-boat at Calais for Dover, where 
she landed (attended by Alderman Wood) 
onthe Sth, amidst the greetings of the 


People and salutes from the fortifications. . 


She slept there, and the following morn- 
''§ received an address of the Corpora- 
lion. She afterwards proceeded to Can- 
Pray where she also received an ad- 
— irom the Corporation. On the 6th, 
ae past four in the afternoon, she 
re a in London, having received on the 

ad gratulations from thousands who as- 


sembled to express their sympathy in her 
cause. She proceeded, attended by a vast 
multitude of horse and foot, to the house 
of Alderman Wood, opposite Audley- 
square, where she was entertained for 
several days, when she removed to a 
ready-furnished hceuse in Portman-street. 
For the documents and public proceedings 
connected with this event, we refer our 
readers to the article PuBLIC AFFAIRS. 

A Common Council was lately held at 
Guildhall, to consider the propriety of pe- 
titioning the House of Commons for par- 
liamentary reform. After excellent 
speeches from Messrs. Waithman and 
Favell, who were briefly opposed by 


Messrs. Dixon and James, the following 
resolutions 
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resolutions and a petition, founded on 
them, were agreed to. 

“That it appears to thisCourt, that the great 
exercise of the British Constitution must 
arise from the independent exercise of the 
several powers vested in the Kings, Lords, 
and Commons. 

“That as the King, by the creationof Peers, 
can at any time add to the members of the 
House of Lords, if these powers were to unite 
under evil Counsellors, or if, by patronage or 
undue influence, they could command a ma- 
jority of votes in the House of Commons, 
a despotic power might be established, 
without altering the forms of the Consti- 
tution. 

“ That thisCourt will not yield to any class 
of their fellow-subjects in loyalty to the King, 
in obedience to the Laws, and in attachment 
to the Constitution; but when they reflect 
On the distressed state of Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce; the state of the 
Finance; together with the daily and over- 
whelming increase of Pauperism, they con- 
ceive that such misfortunes, to have fallen 
upon a nation enlightened, honourable, and 
enterprising, possessed of such vast resources, 
must have arisen in some measure from mis- 
rule and bad policy, occasioned by the peo- 
ple not having a due share in the choice of 
their representatives. 

** That the freedom and purity of election is 
an essential principle of the Constitution, as 
appears from many of our most sacred 
Laws, passed in various periods of our His- 
tory, especially the 3d of Edward the First, 
the Bill of Rights, and the 2d and 8th of 
George the Second ; in which it is declared, 
that the Election of Members ought to be 
free— that the Election of Members of Par- 
liament should be freely and indifferently 
made, without charge or expence—and that 
the freedom of Election of Members to serve 
in Parliament is of the utmost consequence 
to the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of the kingdom. 

** That it has been declared by the House of 
Commons to be a high infringement of the 
liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
Great Britain for any Lord of Parliament to 
concern himself in the Election of Members 
to serve for the Commons in Parliament. 

‘That, nevertheless, by various changes 
which have gradually crept into the system 
of Representation, it has become such as to 
produce a notorious violation of these essen- 
tial laws; as it appears by a Petition pre- 
sented io the House of Commons by the 
Hon. Charles Grey, in the year 1793, in 
which it was offered to be proved that 160 
Members of the House are returned by about 
50 voters each ; 70 others by voters not ex- 
ceeding 100 each; 50 others by voters not 
exceeding 200 or 250 each; that 81 Members 
were returned by Peers possessing Burgage 
tenures, and 150 more by the interference of 
Peers. 

“ That while the right of electing so consi- 
derable a number of Members of the House 
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of Commons remains vested ip 
and inconsiderable bodies of 
tempts to secure purity of elec 
vain; and the punishment of a 
Offenders will only be subversi 
for the laws, and rather tend to the conceal. 
ment than the prevention of such offences. 

“ That though this system of governmey, 
which has been by degrees substituied for the 
ancient and legal Constitution of Parliamen: 
has been openly defended by persons high in 
office, under the specions appellation of the 
Constitution as it exists in practice, it is 
quite evident that the present practice jp. 
cludes the violation of the Laws of th 
Realm, which has been fully exemplified by 
the Disclosures of Bribery and Corruption, 
under prosecutions Ordered by the House of 
Commons; while the moral and impressive 
sentences pronounced by the Learned Judges 
on the offenders must convince the most 
incredulous of the necessity of revising the 
present System, especially when it is said 
that persons of high rank bargain and pay 
large sums for Seats in the House of Com- 
mons. 

“ And although this Court are of opinion 
that the extension and better regulation of 
the right of voting, with shortening the dure- 
tion of Parliaments, would be a great and 
effective Reform, they will not presume to 
dictate any Plan tu the House of Commons, 
but earnestly implore a full and fair inquiry 
into the subject, which will tend to alla) 
the present discontents, secure the stability 
of the Government, and promote the pros- 
perity of the country. 

“ That a Petition be presented to the Ho- 
nourable House af Commons, praying for an 
immediate inquiry into the State of the re- 
presentation of the people in Parliament, 
founded on the foregoing resolutions.” 

Another Court of Common Council was 
also held within the month, to congratu- 
late her Majesty on her return to this 
country: after some altercation arisi03 
from the supposed disinclination of the 
Lord Mayor to the object of the meeting, 
his Lordship reluctantly took the chair 
Mr. Favell moved an address, which was 
seconded by Mr. J.Williams. Sir Ww. - 
opposed it, on the ground that geen pn 
had suspended its deliberations, an® : 
ought they. He then moved the previ™, 
question. Mr. James seconded the ry” : 
ment: but the address was carr! “ h 
majority of 108 to 26. Her Majes A 
plied in an empassioned, though ot ‘ 
speech, which expressed her . re 
powerful aid her cause sustaime y 
loyalty and regard of the city. ” 

Considerable sensation was 


b 
on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of the 


h 
month, by some refr duct of 


third battalion of guards, 

a very determined spirit © 
founded, as is said, on the sev 
duty, and the withholding © 
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called riot-money. One battalion 
Mrthem were suddenly marched to distant 


quarters oD the event. 


MARRIED. 

Geo. L. Taylor, esq. of Kensington, to 
Miss Sibylla Noufville, of Lymington. 

" Admiral J. Douglas, to Mrs. Blathwayt, 

, anstone-square, 

. hg John Ireland, of St. Leonard’s- 
square, to Miss Sanderson, of Hampton 
“a Rt. Hon. R. Peel, M. P. to Julia, 
daughter of the late Gen. Sir John Floyd. 

Lieut.-Col. W. G. Power, of the Artillery, 
~o Miss Maria Morris, of Baker-street. 

James Morier, esq. to Miss Harriet Gre- 
rille, of Bruton-street. 

R.O. Bradley, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to 
Miss Lydia Boynton, of Hutton Lodge, 
Yorkshire. 

Richard Norris, esq. of Basing Park, 
Hants, to Wilhelmina Frederica, daughter 
of Sir James Gambier. 

Mr. W. Johnson, of Bishopsgate-street 
Without, to Miss Ann Jackson, of Way, 
Devonshire. 

Mr. Edward Brooman, of London, to 
Miss Emily Pittman, of Hoxton, 

Charles Phillips, esq. to Miss Caroline 
Elizabeth Taylor, of Baker-street. 

L. B. Allen, esq. late Master of Dulwich 
College, to Miss Caroline Jane Romilly, of 
Dulwich Common. 

Major Ellison, of the Coldstream Guards, 
to Miss Mary Montagu, of Portman-sq. 

Charles Franks, esq. of Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, to Judy, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl. 

Alexander Macintosh, esq. of Great 
Portland-street, to Miss Mary Macintosh, 
of Beverley Lodge, Colchester, 

John Lawrie, esq. of the Adelphi, to 
Miss Eliza Shute, of Sydenham. 

Frederick James Ross, esq. to Miss Eli- 
tabeth Roberts, of Esher. 

John Vade, esq. of Camberwell-green, to 
Miss L. N, Nash, of Tottenham-green. 

Mr. W. F. Wingrove, of Upper Comyn- 
street, Pentonville, to Miss E. L. Smith, of 
Penton-place. 

T. R. Read, esq. of the Ordnance, to 
Miss Charlotte Perkins, of Linton, Cam- 
ridgeshire, 

Mr, Thomas Langton, to Miss Elizabeth 
Watney, both of Wandsworth. 

_G. Appleyard, esq. of London, to Miss 
“arah Street, of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
_ George Helyar, Barrister, to Miss Louisa 
“weeny Russell, of Barmingham-hall, 
—— Gifford, esq. of London, to Miss 

‘zabeth Amelia Shickell, late of Ja- 
luaica, 

Mr. W, Hodgson, of Castle-street, Hol- 


born t “ei s “ 
terb tee Elizabeth Tuckey, of Win- 


Mr. Francis Godbold, to Miss Sarah 
Wood, of Nassau-street, Mary-le-bonne. 

Mr. Thomas Horsley, of Southwark, to 
Miss Denyer, of Godalming. 

John Slegg, esq. of John-street, Bedford- 
row, to Miss Emma Wilkins, of Chigwell. 

At Godalming, William Pontifex, esq. to 
Ann; and Edmund Pontifex, esq. to Sarah, 
daughters of Robert Marshall, esq 

DIED. 

At Clapham-common, 21, Miss Matilda 
Newton, daughter of W. Newton, esq. of 
Warwick-square, 

At Tooting, Mrs. Ellis Blachford, wife 
of Daniel B. esq. 

At Croydon, 64, Mr. George Smith, 

In Winsley-street, Oxford-street, 70, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Orrell, the amiable wife 
of W.O. esq. an eminent solicitor. 

Col. Wm. Edgell Wyatt, C. B. of Milton- 
place, Surrey. 

At Lisson-grove, 74, William Walker, 
esq. of Northaw, Herts. 

In Austin Friars, 75, George Vaux, esq. 
many years surgeon to the Bank of Eng- 
gland, St. Luke’s Hospital, and the Alders- 
gate General Dispensary. 

At Egremont-house, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Robert Hazard, esq. formerly of Tarriers- 
house, Bucks. 

At Great Stanmore, Maria Caroline, 
daughter of Thomas Wyatt, esq. of Wo- 
burn-place. 

At Effra-house, Brixton, 70, R. Stone, 
esq. a justice of the peace for Surrey. 

In Bedford-square, 49, Mrs. Butterworth, 
the justly lamented wife of Joseph Butter- 
worth, esq. M.P. 

At Bromley, 69, William Mann, esq. 

At Walthamstow, 49, Robert Lee, esq. 

In Wigmore-street, Miss Sophia Par- 
ker, daughter of Sir Harry P. bart. Mel- 
ford-hall, Suffolk. 

~ At Islington, 81, Mrs. Elizabeth Hoppe, 
late of St. Paul’s Church-yard, parent of 
a respectable family. 

On Wandsworthb-road, Mr. W. B. Boult- 
bee. 

At South Parade, Little Chelsea, 81, the 
Baroness Anna Wilhelmina Van Grove- 
stins. 

At Belmore-honse, Hampstead, Sir John 
Jackson, bart. late Member for Dover; an 
East-India director; patron of many cha- 
ritable institutions, and a very emineaot 
public-spirited and useful man. 

Mrs. Bell, 93, widow of John Bell, esq. 
late Governor of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance. 

At Kensington, 25, Dr. W. Thomson. 

At Kennington-green, 55, William Vann, 

sq. 
: ? Hackney, 75, Mrs. ElizabethBrowne. 

At Wapping-wall, Miss Mary Bawtree. 

At Peckham, 68, Mr. T. Cracklow, of 
Great Tower-street. 


At Kentish Town, Miss Isabella — 
n 
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In George-street, Portman-square, Mrs, 
Mary Brewn. 

In Little Trinity-lane, 39, Sarah, wife 
of Bernard Rass, esq. 

At Sonth Lambeth, 
Winter. 

At Kensington, Ann, daughter of the 
late Thomas Sherwood, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Chelsea, Capt. Flynn, R.N.C.B, a 
gentieman well known, and much esteemed 
by an extensive connection. 

At Clapham Rise, 62, J. Newman, esq. 
of Finmere-house, Oxfordshire. 

In Gloucester-street, Reginald Belling- 
ham, eldest son of Sir B. Graham, bart. 

In Bedford-square, 76, G. Gostling, esq. 

In Doughty-street, Harry Clarke, esq. 

In Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Henry Cline, 
jun. esq. the deeply regretted son of 
the very eminent surgeon of that name, 
and late surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. By the death of this scientific 
professor, the public have sustained an 
irreparable loss; and the pupils of the 
Borough School an impressive teacher. 
One of his objects in the Lectures was to 
teach the Tyro how to think. He was 
also a most able and successful operator, 
and combined genileness of manners with 
firmness of mind. Previously to his sur- 
gical operations, he never failed to sooth 
and prepare his paticnts’ minds for the 
pain they were about to suffer,—a hene- 
volent example, worthy the imitation of 
his professional brethren. 

At Croydon, 78, John Thomas Herissant 


Miss Elizabeth 
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Des Carrieres, a native of 
gentleman has done honour 
country, by the services he 
to this. Almost half a cent 
been an indefatigable teacher of the Frency 
tongue, and many noble personages wh 
now fill eminent stations in life have h ; 
the benefit of his instructions, He “ 
the auther of many books tendino to wr 
litate the acquirement of the French of 
guage: and he revised and republished al 
the works of Chambaud. About the time of 
the Revolution, he published a history of 
France, in two volumes; and lately, an 
abridged history, in oue volume, up tol815, 
He was a man of scrupulous integrity, and 
of a most ingenious mechanical tuyrp of 
mind; but for the last twenty years lie 
applied himself much to the science of 
gardening, by which his ealth, which 
had been impaired by study and close ap. 
plication, became firmly re-established, bu: 
in which he dissipated all the earnings of 
his former days. 

At Spring-grove, near Hounslow, 73, 
the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, 
bart. F.R.S. member of nearly every 
learned Society in the civilized world, 
and rendered by various circumstances 
one of the most eminent men of his 
time. He sailed round the world with 
Cook, in 1768, and since that time 
has been a public character, We hope, 
however, to be enabled to present our 
readers with a full account of his active 
life in our next number. 
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With all the Marriages and Deatis. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
MEETING of the gentry, clergy, free- 
holders, and inhabitants of the county 

of Northumberland, lately took place, at 

Morpeth, W. Clark, esq. high sheriff, in the 

chair, when it was resolved unanimously, 

That as the House of Commons is now con- 

Stituted, the people of England are not so 

fully and fairly represented as they ought 

and have a right tobe. That a moderate 
and constitutional reform in the representa- 
tion of the people in parliament would essen- 
tially promote the true interests of the coun- 
try, secure its liberties, and prevent the 
recurrence of the manifold evils under which 
we are now labouring. That we deem it 
highly necessary that petitions should be 
presented to the House of Commons, praying 
for the shortening the duration of parlia- 
ments, for an extension of the right of suf- 
frage, for disfranchising such boroughs as 
have either fallen into decay, or become 
notoriously dependant and corrupt; and, for 
giving the right of representation, which 
shall be taken from such boroughs, to such 
populous counties as have not an adequate 


representation, and to the large unrepresented 
towns. 


The freeholders of Newcastle lately for- 
warded a petition to the House of Cou 
mons, praying to be allowed to vote for New- 
castle, or the county of Northumberlend. 

Married.] Mr. J. Brown, to Miss L. F. 
Fife.— Mr. J. Lindsay, to Miss M. Ramsey: 
all of Newcastle —Mr. Wright, of New- 
castle, to Miss Barkas, of Spot House. —Mr. 
Pearson, of Newcastle, to Miss Huntley, 0 
Gateshead.—Mr. H. French, of St. Law- 
rence, Neweastle, to Miss E. S. Smith, © 
London.—Mr. W. A. Hartley, of Seweast’s, 
to Miss L. Todd, of Bo’ness.—Franels Job. 
son, esq. of Newcastle, to Miss “— 
Bacon, of Styford.—William ey 
esq. to Miss Eleanor Granger, both of a 
ham.—Mr. T. Rochester, to Miss J. a0 
son, both of Sunderland.—Mr. J. — a 
of Stockton, to Miss Palin, of Sun on “ 
—Mr. J. Allison, of Monkwearmout * 
Miss H. Snowball, of Bishopwearmon ~ 


' ; -, both of Dar 
Mr. W. Hardy, to Miss eye M, Dodds, 


den Moss, to Miss A. Shotton 
Phillip Dennis, esq. of Alnwick, to 


Buston, of Buston.—Mr. 
Teasdale-hall, to Miss H. 











(820.] 
burn. —Mr. G. Robson, to Miss D. Abbott, 
both of Dunston.—Mr. W. Bell, of Hexham, 
o Miss E. Graham, of Slaley.—Mr. Scott, 
of Haltwhistle, to Miss M. Charlton, of 


pee At Newcastle, 28, Mr. C. Mills, 
he High-bridge.—In Saville-court, 6], 
Mrs. M. Grabam.—52, Mr. T. Johnson.— 
51, Mrs. J. Hetherington.—In Percy-street, 
11, Mr. T. Grey.—In Tyne-street, 48, Mrs. 
E. Thompson, much respected.—At North- 
shore, 60, Mr. C. Birtley, regretted.—Mr. J. 
Young, of the Close.—66, Mr. Humble, 
printer and bookseller, deservedly regretted. 

At Sunderland, 75, Mr. J. Lister.—24, 
Miss C. Haysom, of Swanage, deservedly 
respected. —63, Mr. J. Reay. 

At Morpeth, 72, Mrs. Heron.—33, Mr. W. 
Davison. 

At North Shields, in Toll-square, 76, Mrs. 
Whitehead, widow of Capt. W.—99, Mrs. A. 
Foster.—30, Mr. G. Bathwick.—39, Mrs. J. 
Spowball.—87, Mr. R. Armstrong. 

At South Shields, in Heron-street, 63, Mrs. 
Smith—56, Mrs. Hepple. —44, Mr. E. Bell. 

At Tweedmouth, 84, Mrs, C. Davidson.— 
58, Mr. J. Strangeways. 

At Hexham, Mr. J. Garland.—84, Mrs. E, 
Ramsay.—24, Mrs. M. Barker. 

At Cocken, 35, Mrs. T. Cropton.—At 
Ryhope, 45, Mr. W. Thompson.—At Slay- 
ley, 94, Mr. T. Teasdale, greatly respected. 
—At Bedlington, 27, Mr. S. Burn.— At 
Wolsingham, 92, Mr. J. Wren.—90, Mr. W. 
Humble.—At Southwick, 78, Mr. Wilson.— 
At Coniscliffe, 84, the Rev. H. Richardson, 
deservedly lamented. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

These counties are now joined by a hand- 
some new cast-iron bridge, erected at the 
expence of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

The election of a member of parliament 
for Carlisle. in the room of Mr. Curwen, who 
had been chosen to represent the county of 
Cumberland, lately took place, when Mr. 
James was elected in opposition to Sir Phi- 
lip Musgrave, the Lowther candidate. 

Attheclose of the poll the numbers were— 

James . . . . 468 
_ Musgrave - 382 
a tmried.] Mr. W. Robinson, to Miss A. 
nee, E. Riley, to Miss M. Ru- 
= ord.—Mr. R. Nichol, to Miss J. Hodg- 
ary J. Thompson, to Miss J. Sewell. 
Carlie patty to Miss M. Law: all of 
— _ J. Steet, of Whitehaven, to 
— Coulthard, of Carlisle-—Mr. J. 
dale we of Carlisle, to Miss Barker, of Stock- 
Th th. Mr. T. Howes, of Cork, to Miss 
“ea a S of Maryport.—Mr. W. Tay- 
te by C. Hervertson, both of Kendall. 
both . “tee sgear to Miss E. Bainbridge, 
Wick, 40 Seng A W. Barnes, of Green- 
i 4 iss M. Gibson, of Moorhouse-hall. 
both of B shepperd, to Miss S. Wetherill, 
cherby ‘ote Yy-—John Hulme, esq. of Bot- 
. 1] is Cone of Wormanby. 
Mrs. Jemes, arlisle, in Castle-street, 88, 


widow of th 
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D. D. rector of Arthuret and Kirkandrews 
92, Ann, wife of Joshua Scott, of Caldeck, 
one of the Society of Friends.—38, Mr. T. 
Hewson.—In Abbey-street, Lieutenant-Col. 
Salkeld, generally lamented.—46, Mr, 
Dundas. 

At Maryport, 66, Mr. W. Wallace, much 
respected. 

At Brampton, at an advanced age, Mr. T. 
Wallace, suddenly. ” 

At Greensike, 69, Mrs. R. Young.—At 
Lowriesholm, Mr. T. Ismay.—At Naworth- 
castle, 74, Thomas Ramshay, esq. land 
stewaml and agent to the Earl of Carlisle, 
deservedly respected. 

YORKSHIRE, 

A handsome silver vase, value 40gs. has 
lately been completed by subscription of the 
manufacturers of Sheffield and its vicinity, 
of one penny each, a present, with an oppro- 
priate inscription, to Earl Fitzwilliam, as a 
mark of respect and approbation of his 
Lordship’s conduct, 

Married.|\—Mr. W. Deighton, to Miss 
Rawdon, both of York.—Mr. R. Hird, to 
Miss G. Robinson. —Mr. T. Robinson, to 
Miss S. Hobson.—Mr. W. Haw, to Miss S. 
Webster.—Mr. W. Nicholson, to Miss E. 
Crosdale, of Brunswick-place: all of Leeds. 
—William Thorpe, of Leeds, to Alice Hall, 
of Colne, both of the Society of Friends. 
Mr. T. Denison, of Leeds, to Miss M. Elston, 
of Doncaster.— Mr. W. Shaw, to Miss E. 
Shaw.—Mr. Riley, to Miss E. Clarkson: all 
of Wakefield.—Mr. E. Haigh, of Wake- 
field, to Miss E. Wainwright, of Leeds.— 
Mr. J. Thornton, of Honley, to Miss M. A. 
Dodson of Leeds.—Mr. Laycock, of Brad- 
ford, to Wiss Middlebrook, of Exley Head. 
—Mr. Bates, of Halifax, to Miss Addison, of 
Rradley-mills—Rawdon Briggs, esq. of 
Halifax, to Miss Matilda Greenwood, of 
Keighley.—Mr. D. Biass, of Pocklington, 
to Miss Graveson, of Halifax.— Martin 


~Richardson, esq. of Knaresborough, to Miss 


A. Stead, of Boroughbridge —Mr. W. Wil- 
son, to Miss S. Wilkinson, both of Bartor- 
upon-Humber.—John Walker, jun. esq. of 
Malton, to Miss H. Hutchinson, of Harro- 
gate.—Thomas Darnbrough, esq. of Ripon, 
to Miss M. Sampson, of South Otterington. 
—Mr. Hall, of Howden, to Miss A. Hall, 


of Leeds. 
Died.] At York, Mrs. Lund, widow of 


John L. jun. esq. 

At Hull, in Prospect-street, 52, Mrs. Ro- 
binson.— 66, Mr. T. Sealy, deservedly re- 
spected.—33, Mrs. W. Allison. 

At Leeds, 45, Mrs. Bennett, of Morpeth.— 
Mr. J. Flintoff.—-52, Mr. Randerson.—Mr. 
R. Grattan.— Mr. S. Carr.—59, Mr. W. Lee. 
—49, Mrs. S. Lucas, regretted.—68, Mrs. 
Beverley.—22, Mr. M. Mess.—Mr. Dear- 
love.—44, Mr. s.: Akeroyd, deservedly re- 


spected.—Mrs. J. Phillips. 
' At Wakefield, in South-parade, 79, Mrs. 


M. Stocks. ; 
At Halifax, Mr. J. Smith, deservedly re- 
spected, “s a 
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At Huddersfield, 51, Mr. R. Houghton, 
deservedly lamented. 

At Harrogate, John Makings, esq. of 
Grantham. 

At Pontefract, 60, Mr. W. Mumford. 

At Todmorden, 56, Mr. D. Cauthorn, de- 
servediy respected. 

At Rawcliffe, 81, Mr. S. Nicholson.—At 
Leyburn, 40, Mr. John Jackson, deservedly 
respected, —-At Topcliffe, §0, Mr. F. Moy- 
ser, lamented.—At Heworth, 63, Mrs. M. 
Wilkinson.—At Patrington, 88, Mr. J. J. 
Featherston.—At Grassington, 87, Mr. C, 
Lawson, —At Garthorp, 69, Mr. T. Child.— 
At Thorp-arch, 42, Mr. W. Woodhouse.— At 
Hatfield, 23, Miss Lowthorp. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A new market is about to be erected at 
Liverpool, which will be the completest 
thing of the kind in England. It is to be 
covered all over, and will be in length five 
hundred feet, and in breadth three hundred 
feet, with a handsome elevation in front. 
The estimated expence of this work ex- 
ceeds 30,0001. 

Married.| Mr.J. Blackburn, of Lancaster, 
to Miss E. Garner, of Cartmel.—Mr. T. 
Pickford, to Miss A. Timperley.—Mr. P. 
Priestley, to Mrs. Morton: all of Man- 
chester.—Mr. G. Gibson, of Manchester, to 


Miss E,. Ellison, of Glossop-hill_—Mr. J. 
Thompson, of Manchester, to Miss Hum- 
phreys, of Lancaster.—Mr. J. Holford, of 


Manchester, to Miss Shaw, of Hulme.—Mr.J. 
S. White, of Manchester, to Miss A. Dorn- 
ing, of Swinton—Mr. W. Humphrey, to 
Miss S. Dutton, of Manchester.—Mr, F. F, 
Hoyland, to Miss S. Higham.—Mr. W. Dag- 
gers, to Miss A. M‘Kee.—Mr. R. Norris, to 
Miss Abbott.—Mr. T. Nelson, to Miss A. 
Melling: all of Liverpool.—Mr. M. Living- 
ton, of Liverpool, to Miss S. Wilson, of 
Greenock.—Mr. J. Williams, of Liverpool, 
to Miss Lillow, of Nottingham.—Mr. J. 
Yates, of Bolton, to Miss S. Walkden, of 
Salford.—Mr. Ashworth, of Turton, to Sarah 
Naish, of Burton, both of the Society of 
Friends.—Mr. J. Dean, to Miss B. Dearden, 
both of Stayley-bridge.—Mr, T. Pownall, of 
Gorton, to Miss M. Jackson, of Park-house, 
Suetford.— Thomas Caldwell, esq. of Sut- 
ton-lodge, to Miss Mary Speakman, of St. 
Helen’s. 

Died.| At Manchester, in Charles-street, 

Mrs. M. Fawsitt, deservedly regretted.—In 
Water-street, 63, Mrs. M. Nightingale, much 
respected.—In the Market-place, Mrs. J. 
Travis, suddenly, lamented.—In Oldham- 
Street, Miss Johnson, highly and justly es- 
tcemel.—In Brown-street, 24, Mr. W. Ha- 
mer.—20, Miss A. Keeling, deservedly re- 
spected.— Mr. T. Bingham, much and justly 
esteemed.—Mr. J. Okey, respected.—s9, 
Mr. J. Wyatt. 
_ At Salford, Mrs. M. Darbyshire, greatly 
regretted.—Mr. A. Ogden, of the firm of 
Cockbain and Ogden, of Manchester, de- 
servedly respected. 

At Liverpool, in Ranelagh-street, Mr. C, 


Lancashire Nottinghamshire. 


[July 1, 
N. Hackett—86, Mr. BE. Lewis a: a 
W. Berry.—In Mamie. teat 585, Me 
a ’ 27, Mr, p 

Hendrick.—In Leece’s-street % Mer : 
Kendall.—In Paradise-street, 60, ray .. 
Adams.—In Clayton-square, 3,’ eo 

» ar, T 
Jackson.— In Hardman-street, 64, Mr. B 
Casey, late of Oporto. ie ian 

At Preston, 46, Mrs. Addison. 

At Warrington, 80, Mr. T. Clare, deser,. 
edly respected. 

At Middleton, 58, Mrs. J. Ball, deserved), 
respected.— At Hulme, 64, Mr. F. Arn. 
strong.—At Avanham-house, Mrs. Yates.— 
At Banister-hall, Mr. Stephenson —At Wo. 
vertree, 73, S. Poole, esq.—At Clayton-hal! 
Mr. S. Howard, respected.—At Ardwick. 
21, Miss M. Appleton. 

CHESHIRE, 

Marricd.] Mr. W. Fox, to Miss E. Sooner, 
both of Chester.—Mr. J. Thomas, of Chester, 
to Miss S. Totty, of Sealand.—Mr, W. Wil. 
liams, of Chester, to Miss E. Maysmor, of 
Bottger.—Mr. Rostrow, of Stockport, to 
Miss M. Leech. --John Johnstone, esq. of 
Brereton, to Miss A. Yonge, of Ma:teley.— 
Mr. A. Fox, of Nantwich, to Miss A. Stan- 
ley, of Ash-green.— Mr. B. Welch, of Nant- 
wich, to Miss M. Gough, of Wem.— Mr. 8, 
Street, to Miss Garner, of Altrincham. 

Died.|] At Chester, in Princes-street, Mr. 
R. Walley.—22, Mrs. E. Phoenix.— Mrs. M. 
Lindop.— Mrs. Harrop, deservedly respected, 
—In Crane-street, 59, Mrs. Morris Ellis, 
much respected.—Mrs.Cooper, of the Sluice- 
house. 

At Frodsham, M. T. Higson, much re- 
spected.—At Altrincham, 41, Mr. Mills, re- 
gretted.— At Malpas, Mrs.Lancely, respected. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A melancholy occurrence lately took 
place at Fenton-park colliery, six men and 
a boy descending to their work were prect 
pitated into the pit, in consequence of the 
rope breaking. Persons were let down, and 
discovered them buried under 150 yards of 
rope, and some hundred weight of clan. 
Two of them were killed, and the rest not 
expecied to recover. 

Married.] Mr. J. Cantrill, of Derby, 2 
Miss M. Hodgkinson, of Barlow—S- 
Buckston, of Ashborne, to Miss E. M. Wart, 
of Sutton-on-the-Hill.—Mr. M. Emery, ]¥” 
to Miss S. Sutton, both of Rolleston. 

Died.] At Derby, 68, Mrs. Cooke. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Clarkson. , 

At Buxton, the Rev. Charles Thorolt, 
viear of Sturton and Littleborough. Hil 

At Great Longstone, 79, Mr. R. me Mr. 
deservedly regretted.—At Tissington, : ae 
J. Osborne, much respected.—At Mar * aoe 
89, Mrs. Kirk.—At Etwall, Mrs. 9a 
lamented. Laaal 

NOTTINGHA MS oR 

A meeting of the electors of Notting 
lately took place at Mansfield, when sition 
agreed to enter into a weekly oe | eX- 
to assist to return to parliament, free nt the 
pence, future candidates to regres which 
town of Nottingham on principles” U''i¢ 
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ed upon in the Commons’ House would 
the Sovereign from hateful faction— 
allay the irritation which exists in the minds 
of a generous people, and restore to us those 

nod old times When Englishmen could live 
bv the fruits of their labour.’’ 

 Married.| Geo. Hopkinson, esq. of Long- 
row, to Miss S. Smith.— Mr. J. Yates, of 
Parliament-street, to Miss H. Stenson, of 
Fietcher-gate—Mr. C. Baker, to Miss E. 
Bridger—Mr. T. Hutchinson, of Broad- 
street, to Miss C. Elliott, of Friar-lane: all 
of Nottingham. Mr. J. Harston, of Not- 
tingham, to Miss M. A. Shaw, of Old Rad- 
ford.-Mr. Ludham, of Nottingham, to Miss 
A. Holmes, of Edwalton.—Mr. W. Joknson, 
of Newark, to Miss A. Stokes, of Saxelby.— 
Mr, J. Wilson, of Arnot-hill, to Miss A, 
Lodge, of Wakefield.—Mr. T. Gask, to 
Miss Newton, both of Bingham. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Fletcher-gate, 
46, Mr. W. Ginever, greatly lamented.—In 
Castle-gate, Mr. J. Marlow.—In Woolpack- 
lane, 41, Mrs. J. Winter, much and deserv- 
edly regretted. —In Broad-street, 42, Mr. 
W. Dakin.—In St. Peter’s-square, 78, Mr. 
T. Osborne.—In Houndsgate, 65, Mrs. Mor- 
ley, greatly respected.—46, Edmund Wright, 
esy. much and justly lamented.—In Mount- 
street, SI, Mr. G. Mann. On Low Pave- 
ment, Mrs. S. Taylor. 

At Newark, 61, Mrs. Brayfield.—62, Mr. 
T. Brickell. 

Ai Mansfield, 79, Mr. W. Clarke. 

At Worksop, 79, Mr. W. Burton. 

At Bingham, 72, Mr. R. Jebb.—76, Mr. 
E. Little: Mrs. Litthe—At Eastwood, 51, 
Mr. W. Ealey, deservedly respeeted.—At 
Calverton, 69, Mr. W. Redgate, greatly 
lamented.—At Olleston, 83, Mr. R. Whit- 
tington.~-At East Retford, 43, Mr. G. 
Brumby, 


if act 
rescue 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. G. Smith, to Miss M. Leak. 

Mr.R. Armitage, to Miss Hinds: all of 
Louth.—John Wing, esq. of Wisbeeh, to Miss 
H. N. Andrews, of Aldford.—Mr. W. Sen- 
derson, of Cleethorpe, to Miss M. Hewson, 
of Grimsby.—Mr. J. Hoggard, to Miss Arm- 
strong, both of Budby.—The Rev. Mat. 
Drake Babington, of Rowcliff Manor, to 
Miss H. Churchill, of Sheepshead. 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mr. James. 

At Gainsborough, at an advanced age, 
Mr, Farmery.—Mr. Stephen. 

At Brigg, ¢2, Miss M. Hayes. 

At Scrivelsby-hall, 57, Lewis Dymoke, 
= him was vested the feudal office of 
ing’s Champion.—At Eastwood, 51, Mr. 
W. Egley, 

\ LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

“ Company has been formed to light 
“leester with gas, 

nines essed has the trade of the frame 
an rs become, that numbers have entirely 
ee » and sought otheremploymept. Parents 
fenerally decline to apprentice their chil- 


dren to it, 
Married,]— Mr. Yumbersione, of York- 
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Street, to Miss Vickers.—Mr. H. Hite 

to Miss M. Woolhans, of High-street Mr 
W. Weston, to Miss E. Peet: all of Leices- 
ter.—Mr. J. Elverson, of Leicester to Miss 
S. Hawes, of Bushby.—Mr. J. Warner, laie 
of Leicester, to Miss Baker, of Barlestone,— 
Mr. J. Hopewell, to Mrs. E, Richards, both 
of Hinckley.—The Rev. Mr. Owen, of 
Mountsorrel, to Miss S. Bosworth, High- 
gate-house.— Mr. T. Brewen, to Miss Mason, 
of Melton Mowbray.—The Rev. W. Wood- 
hall, rector of Bramston and Waltham, to 
Miss Dowker, of Salton.—Mr. M. Brewétt, 
of Kirby Bellars Grange, to Miss M. Buan- 
ney, of Melton Mowbray. 

Died.] At Leicester, 70, the Rev. W. 
Hayton, deservedly esteemed.—Mrs. Pullen, 
late of London.—In the Market-place, Miss 
M. Kendall, suddenly.—Mr. Wadds.— Mr. 
Sarson, sen,—76, Mrs. Mallet, widow of Mr. 
Alderman M. highly and justly respected. 

At Loughborough, 89, Mrs. Farrow. 

At Market Harborough, 70, Mr. Sprig.— 
67, Mr. Vickers. 

At Sapcote, Mr. S. Dale.— At Burbage, 
Miss M. Hames, greatly regretted.—At 
Worthington, 53, Mr. Rateliff—At Bel- 
grave, 74, Mrs. E. Park.—At Ibstock, Miss 
E. Russell.—At Packington, Mrs. Harris.— 
At Sysonby, 39, Mr. Bailey, of London, 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

A petition was lately forwarded from 
Wolverhampton oa the state of trade. It 
was represented that out of 40,000 men, one 
half were destitute of employment. 

Married.| Mr. W. Gregory, to Miss A. 
Mees, both of Wolverhampton.—Mr. D. 
Adams, of Wednésbury, to Miss Duce. 

Died.] At Stafford, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Aulezark. 

At Wolverhampton, 72, Mrs. D. Savage. 

At Newcastle, Mary Ann, wife of Robert 
Bentley, esq.—62, Mr. T. Swinnerton. 

At Bramcote-house, 77, Joho Dester, esq. 
—AtStatfold, 69, Samuel Pipe Wolferstan, 
esq. deservedly lamented.—At Great-bridge, 
Tipton, 80,'Mrs. S. Horton. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A number of the poor manufacturers of 
Coventry lately forwarded a petition to 
parliament, they complained of interruption 
on the part of the excise to a trade they have 
recently taken up of roasting waeat for the 
purpose of making a beverage like coffee. 
They prayed to be allowed to roast wheat or 
other grain, without future molestation. 

Married.] Mr. C, Pemberton, of Great 
Charles-street, to Miss C. M. Snow, of 
Brewery-lane.—-Mr. J. Harrison, to Miss M. 
Emes.—-Mr. . Bentley, to Miss M. Smith. 
Mr. J. Kerxhoff, to Miss M. Johuson : all of 
Birmingnam.—Mr. T. Cairns, of west 
ham, to Miss S. Smith, of Colesbill.—™r. 
T. Sadler, of Birmingham, to Miss —. 
rex, of Sutton Coldfield.—Mr. J. rae: o 
West Bromwich, to Miss Southall, of Aston. 
—The Rev. H. Fenton, to Miss D. A. Cooke, 


i Miss 
of Streetfields—Mr. W. Richards, — 
Chillingworth, of Henbury.— Mr. W. 
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kin, of Waranly Ash, to Miss A. Simkins, of 
Minworth. 

Died.| At Warwick, 45, Mrs. E. Power, 
much respected. 

At Birmingham,Mr.A.Iddins.— 61, Frances 
Baker, a member of the Society of Friends, 
deservedly esteemed.—In High-street Mrs. 
Taylor. - On Snowhill, 34, Mr. J. Hildreth. 
—In Fleet-street, 68, Mr. R. Halfpenny.— 
In Exeter-row, 30, Mr. H. Pollard, 63, Mr. 
M. Sansom.—In Dale-end, Mrs. A. Milborn, 
respected, 

At West Bromwich, 63, Mr. T. Horton. 


At Elmdon, Mr. O. Horton.—At Marra- — 


way-house, Snitterfield, 28, Mr. M. Apple- 
bee.—At Erdington-hall, 88, Mr. H. Hall, 
greatly respected.—At Feckenham, 49, Mr. 
G, Eades.—At Handsworth, 22, Miss Smith. 
—At Slateley-hall, Kingsbury, 70, Mr. W. 
Brown, respected. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Considerable disturbances and uneasiness 


‘to the surrounding country of Wellington, 


have lately been created by a number of 
dissatisfied unemployed colliers; their wages 
had been reduced, and in consequence 4 or 
5000 declined to work. The military were 
sent to repress them. 

Married.| Mr. J. Weaver, of Shrewsbury, 
to Miss Hill, of Guilsfield.—James Stanley, 
esq. to Mrs. R. Bayley, both of Market 
Drayton.—Mr. Lead, to Miss Madeley, both 
of Wellington.—Mr. R. Richards, of Wel- 
lington, to Miss M. Hughes, of Kinnersley. 
—Mr. G. Harper, of Whitchurch, to Miss 
M. Johnson, of Edge Highar-hall.—Mr. H. 
Lawrence, of Watling-street, to Mrs. H. 
Davies, of Longden.—Mr. R. Broome, of 
Church Stretton, to Miss Hotchkiss, of 
Whichcott.—Mr. J. Smith, to Miss A. Har- 
rison, both of Withington.—Mr. W. Jones, 
of Cardeston park, to Miss Brown, of Wed- 
nesbury. 

Died.\| At Shrewsbury, in the Abbey Fore- 
gate, Mrs. Smith.—71, Mrs. Bennett.—In 
the Castle Foregate, Mr. Evans. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. Gardner. 

At Ludlow, Mrs. Baugh, widow of Job 
Walker B. esq. 

At Oswestry, Miss Maurice.—76, Mr. J. 
Green, esteemed and regretted. 

At Court of Hill, 73, Thomas Fowler, 
esq.—At Norton, 75, Mr. George.—At Don- 
nington, 23, Miss A. Lewis.—At All Stretton, 
65, the Rev. R. Wilding, rector of Easthope, 
and a justice of the peace for this county; he 
was an eminent scholar, a respectable divine, 
and esteemed in private life for his general 
benevolence. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. Renalds, to Mrs. Evans, 
both of Worcester.—Mr. J. Read, of Wor- 
cester, to Miss Whittall, of Pershore. At 
Worcester, C, B. Powell, esq. R. N. to Miss 
E. M. Bradney Marsh, of Lyde-house.—J!r, 
Ww. Summers, to Miss Keats, both of Kid- 
Died) it S 

ied.) At Stourbridge, M : ley. 
—59, Mrs. F, Warren, a 


a (July1, 
t Dudley, Mrs. Marsh, m 
At Horsley, Mr. J. Morris, error 
ee HEREFORDSHIRE, 
ourth attempt has been made to q 
stroy Hereford College; a you hoang 
is confined on suspicion. _— Cocitr, 

Married.| Mr. Edw. Pugh, of pj 
Miss M. Bayliss, of Stretford We” 
Milford, esq. of Hereford, to Miss M. Me 
ler, of Bath.—Mr. S. Walls, of st. Wee. 
nard’s, to Miss Banton, of Breinton,—M, J 
Herbert, of Kent Church, to Miss Turner, of 
Dean’s-common, ; 

Died.] At Hereford, 56, Mary, widow of 
Samuel Gomond, esq. of Bristol —Mrs 
Penner, of Newton.— Mrs. Ann Morgan,— 
39, Mr. C. J. Dare. 

At Ross, Mr. G. Powell Rootes, 

At Wilton, Henry Platt, esq. deservedly 
lamented. —At Cagebrook, Jobn Moore 
Green, esq. generally regretted. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

Gloucestershire has been the scene of 
numerous offences, the perpetrators mez 
and boys of a wretched exterior. 

Married.| Mr. T. Allsop, to Miss M. A. 
Draper, of Northgate-street.—Mr. J. Lewis, 
of Northgate-street, to Miss E. A. Pitt: all 
of Gloucester.—Mr. C. Cooke, of Gloucester, 
to Miss M. Trout, of Tenby.—Mr. J. Bul- 
lock, of Barton-street, to Miss Wood, of 
Ebley.—Mr. S. Dibsdall, of Bristol, to Miss 
A. Turner, of Stoke Gifford—Mr. W. 
Stuckey, of Bristol, to Miss C. Harding, of 
Montpellier-cottage.— Mr, W. Browne, of 
Bristol, to Miss M. Osler, of Bridgwater— 
Mr. H. Lucy, of Cheltenham, to Miss S. 
Goode, of Dunswater.—The Rev. W. Forge, 
rector of King’s Stanley, to Miss M. Atkin- 
son.—Mr. W. Davis, to Miss A. Powell 
Mr. J. Jones, to Mrs. Saunders: all of Mon- 
mouth.—Mr. George Fowler, to Miss R. 
Austen, both of Wotton Underedge.—Tie 
Rev. J. C. Jenner, to Miss S. Gibbons, of 
Stone. Thomas Bird, jun. esq. of Uptot- 
upon-Severn, to MissCoomes, of Kew-greet. 

Died.] At Gloucester, in Westgate-sireet, 
25, Miss M. A. Dobbins, highly esteemed— 
33, Mrs. M. Ridler.—In the White-friats, 
William Jones, esq.—In Lower Northgate: 
Street, Mrs. Osborn. 

At Bristol, Mr. W. Morgan, late of New- 
port.—48, Mr. C. Benson, of ys sang 
88, Mr. J. Powell.—Mrs. C. og ; 
servedly respected. “ —, vine 
Fletcher.—76, Capt. E. Power, se¥- 

At res 71, Rachael — ’ 
wife of John Ireland, esq. of Hampton© | 
—Mr. Edward Francis Price—~Ma). 5 
Framingham. . 

At —~ Mrs. J. Insall-— 4 oo 
ford, 38, Mordaunt Montagu nn a . 
—At Westerleigh, 73, Mrs. M. Hat Clifford. 
At Burton on the Water, 84, Mr. W. ‘oak 
At Bownham-house, Ann, wife of J. ©'t™ 
~~ HIRE 

OXFORDS . . 

The Prize Compositions at Orta oe. 

adjusted as follows :—Cbancellor ‘atid 











1820.] 
Latin Essay 


-. Grecie libertatibus, et in Popu- 
nose formandis habuerit.”” James 
Sierrold Boone, Student of Christ Church. 
". English Essay. “ On the influence of the 
Drama? Alexander Macdonnell, M. A. 
student of Christ Church.—Latin Verse. 
« Newtoni Systema.”? William Ralph Chur- 
ion, some time of Lincoln College, and now 
of Queen’s College, on Mr. Michell’s foun- 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize. 





dation. 
Enalish Verse. “ The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus.” William Ewart, Commoner of 


Christ Church. 

Married.) Mr. Stone, to Miss M. Moore, 
both of Oxford.—T. Lee, esq. of Thame, to 
Miss S. H. Wood, of Grosvenor-square.— 
Mr. J. Herbert, of Milton, to Mrs. Brooks, 
of Shipton-cottage.—Mr. W. Fitzherbert 
Young, of Begbroke-hill, to Miss Elizabeth 
Goodchild, of Greenfield. 

Died.] At Oxford, in High-street, Mrs. 
C, Tagart.— 53, Mr. J. Smith. 

At Witney, 88, Mr. Leake. 

At Bicester, Miss H. Tubb.— Mary, widow 
of Dr. Page, head master of Westminster 
School—At Castleton, 89, Thomas Cra- 
nage, esq. late of Camberwell.—At Bird- 
place, near Henley, 59, Mrs. March, widow 
of Barret M. esq.—At Kidlington, Miss A. 
Rouse, much respected.—At Neithrop, Mr. 
(, D. Richardson. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

The freeholders of Berkshire lately for- 
warded a petition to the House of Commons, 
praying that the House would adopt some 
measure by which the duration of county 
elections for Berkshire may be lessened; so 
that the candidates and the electors may not 
be put to the inconvenience of a poll being 
kept open for a fortnight, when at some 
contested elections a greater number of votes 
lave been taken in two days. 

Married.] Mr. J. Harris, of Buckingham, 
to Miss A. M. Hare, of Ipswich.—Robert 
Dell, esq. of Aylesbury, to Miss Chapman, 
of Muckleover.—_Mr. Cheney, of Aylesbury, 
to Miss Rolls, of Islington.— Mr. B. Turner, 
of Aylesbury, to Mrs. Potter, of Chesham. 

Died.) At Reading, in London-street, Mr. 
Bailey—In Casile-street, suddenly, Mr. 
Couch, 

At Windsor, 73, Mr. Money. 

At Aylesbury, 78, Mr. J. Barlow. 

... — 24, Mr. C. Ingalton, generally 
-. Walton, 25, Mr. J. Hatch.—At Sel- 
_ wbark, 48, Mary, wife of George Lin- 
Son, esq, 

BEDFORDSHIRE AND HERTFORDSHIRE. 
wie oe “ Bridgwater patriotically 
rets ot his ae ny eae hundred labou- 

ordship, to Li at Aylesbridge, Herts. His 

ish ia 0 his credit, has been impelled to 

hd 's humanity and benevolence. 
to Mise We Mr. G. Simpson, of Hertford, 
are, of Chatham.—Mr, Gamby, 
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of Bedford, to Miss S. Green, of . 
beth.—The Rev. G. Mason, of lcm 
— Baker, of Cawston. : 
ied.] At Ware, 37, Mrs. Adco 
Haverhill, suddenly. , made 

At Delrow, Lieut. Col. L. C. Dalrymple 
C. B. 15th Hussars—At Apsley Guise, 
Mary, widow of William Adams, esq. late 
of Knights’-house, Middlesex.—At Silstoc, 
John Edwards, sen. esq.—At Luton, 76, Mrs. 
Collett. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Married.| Mr. R. Crane, of Northampton, 
to Miss H. Cathrall , of Liverpool. -The 
Rev. J. Stoddart, A. M. vicar of Pateshall, 
to Miss Anne Amfield, of Northamptoa.— 
Mr. T. Hall, of Hanslade, to Miss E. vans, 
of Catesby. 

Died.| The Rev. A, Vade, of Harding- 
stone. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON, 

An observatory is about to be established 
at Cambridge ; nine thousand pounds have 
already been subscribed. 

The Court of Chancery has ordered that 
three Craven University Scholarships shall 
be established, at a stipend of 501. each, 

Married.| Mr. R. Cullidge, to Mrs. 
Mitchell, both of Cambridge.—Mr. J. 
Haslock, of Ely, to Miss Elizabeth 
Pigott.—Mr. C. Stevenson, to Miss M. 
Chambers, both of Newmarket.—Mr. E. 
Cooch, of Wisbech, to Miss White, of Thor- 
ney—Mr. J. C. Davenport, of St. Ives, to 
Miss H. Cross, of Witchford. 

Died.| At Cambridge, in Christ College- 
lane, 87, Mrs. Banyard.—In Silver-street, 42, 
Mrs. J. Haycock.—81, Mr. J. Yorke.—53, 
Mrs. Matthews. 

At Wisbech, 49, Mr. J. Aldis. 

At Eynesbury, Mrs. Wells.—At Chester- 
ton, 32, Mrs. Overton, of Cambridge. 

NORFOLK. 

A very praiseworthy petition for its libe- 
rality, and exhibition of principles free from 
the trammels of creeds and ceremonies (as 
the only sure guides) was lately forwarded 
from a body of the clergy of Norwich to the 
House of Commons, in behalf of the Roman 
Catholics of the empire. We include it in 
our pages as a mark of our admiration of 
men, who love principle more than interest. 

“We, the undersigned, being clergy of the 
established Church of England, in the diocese 
of Norwich and county of Norfolk, beg 
leave to approach your honourable house 
with the expression of our feelings upon the 
subject of those claims which are now again 
to be brought before parliament by our 
fellow subjects of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion. 

‘“‘ Grateful for the protection which we our- 
selves have so long enjoyed, and confident 
that the same regard to the interests of the 
established religion, which has hitherto been 
displayed by the legislature, will continue to 

uide their measures, we should have re- 


ined silent upon this occasion, had not a 
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considerable body of our professional breth- 
ren in this diocese come forward, with 
yroundless alarm, as it appears to Us, to 
oppose even the consideration of those claims 
by parliament. From their opinions upon 
this point, as well as from their present 
mode of proceeding, we entirely dissent— 
we feel no such alarm ; on the contrary, we 
wish these claims to receive from your ho- 
pourable house the fullest consideration, and 
we trust that the result of such consideration 
will accord with the wishes of every friend 
of Civil and Religious Liberty, 

‘‘ It is not for us to dictate in any way to 
your honourable house ; but we hope that it 
will not be deemed presumptuous in us to 
express our decided opinion, that a mild and 
conciliatory system of policy towards all 
classes of its subjects is, under Providence, 
the best and surest support of every govern- 
ment; and that as, in a free government like 
our own, nothing but a necessary regard to 
the safety of the established constitution can 
justify the enactment of any laws of a re- 
strictive nature, and especially in matters 
of religion, so ought such laws to remain no 
longer than the occasion which called for 
them may continue to require.”’ 

Married.| Mr. Skipponto Miss E, Savage, 
both of Norwich. -Mr. J. Funnell, of Nor- 
wich, to Miss Dix, of Aylesham.—Mr. Nixon, 
to Miss Cox.—Mr. H. Fife, to Miss Ham- 
mond; all of Lynn.— Mr. J. Murrell, of 
Caston, to Miss S. Wibday, of Carbrooke.— 
Mr. Vipond, of Hardwick, to Miss L. Knight, 
of Pulham, 

Died.| At Norwich, in St. Giles’s, 77, 
Mrs. Culley. In King-street, in her 104th 
year, Mrs. Laney, widow of the Rev. B. L. 
rector of Mulbarton., In St. Martin’s-palace, 
Mr. Harris.—1In Magdalen-street, 41, Mr. 
W. Crowe. In St. Peter’s Mancroft, Mrs, 
Cooper, — 56, Ann, wife of William Unthank, 
esq. deservedly lamented. 

At Yarmouth, 68, Capt. J. Dunkin.— 56, 
Mrs. KE. Bly.—90, Mr. W. Nicholls, 26, Mrs. 
RK. Pawlett.—46, Mrs, C. Porrett.—33, Mr. 
J. Solomon, 

At Broome, 56, Mrs. Gibbons.—At East 
Dereham, Mr. J. Furness.—At Haddiscoe, 
$0, Mr. Disney.—At Downham, Mr. Denny. 
At Rollesby, 80, Mr.'T. Sewell.—At Faken- 
ham, Mr. C. Dennis.—At Great Ellingham, 
21, Mrs. M. A, Barnard.—At Kenninghall, 
90, Mr. J. Reeve, lamented, 

SUFFOLK, 

A botanic garden on an extensive scale 
has lately been established at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, 

Married.| Mr. R. Graves, to Miss Otley, 
both of Bury.—Mr. S. Eastaugh, to Miss 
Hammond.— Mr. P. Sampson, to Miss Ben- 
nett, both of Ipswich.—The Rev. J. Lucas, 
of Mendlesam, to Miss F. B. Day, of Nor- 
wieb.—Mr. T. Tuthell, jun. to Miss Sea- 
man, both of Blythburgh.—Mr. J. Clark, of 
Wy verstone, to Miss Flowerdew, of Bacton. 

Died.} At Bury, 36, Mrs. T. Houghton.— 


Suffolk—Ken f. 


[July 1, 
In St. Mary’s-square, Char 

At Ipswich, 39, Mr. N, Meaney, 

At Stowmarket, Mrs. 
the Rev. Jabez B. Brown, widow o 

At Lowestoft, 47, Henry Humpbr; 

At Heveningham, 32,” Mrs. = a 
Halesworth, 77, Mrs. S. Smith.—At Gor 
leston, 73, Mr. W. Luke.—At Bardwell $7 
Mrs. Suffield.— At Easton, 90, Mrs. Hill _” 
~ at 94h Mr. J. Clark, and Mr. T 

‘lark.—At Finninghan, at an adva 
Mr. D. Garrard. _— need age 
ESSEX. 

A petition was lately forwarded to the 
House of Commons from the occupiers of 
land in various parts of this county, praying 
that the late additional duty on malt may be 
discontinued, as it was found highly detr- 
mental to their interests. 

Married.\ Mr. Charles Heard, of Colches. 
ter, to Miss F. Revett, of Kelvedon.—Mr. J, 
O. Carr, of Colchester, to Miss S. Wright, 
of Derby.—Mr. C. Brown, to Miss Tayler, 
both of Romford.—Mr. T. Woodfine, of 
Hornchurch, to Miss Cumbers, of South- 
weald.—Mr. T. Allen, of Halstead, to Miss 
Maid, of Writtle. 

Died.| At Colchester, Mr. J. Chambers.— 
50, Mrs. Holdich.—In Priory-street, 63, Mrs. 
M. Josselyn. 

At Chelmsford, 84, Mr. J. Marryan. 

At Epping, Mr. J. Black. 

At West Doyland, Miss E. Verlander.— 
At Helstead, 73, Elizabeth Greenwood, one 
of the Society of Friends, deservedly lamentet. 
— At Porter’s-hall, Stebbing, William Hills, 
esq.—At Springfield, Mrs. Grainger—A\ 
Weathersfield parsonage, 75, Mr. J. Firmi. 

KENT. 

Within the month, considerable disturb- 
ance and apprehension were occasioned # 
Dover, by the appearance of four or fie 
hundred men, women, and boys, armed wit 
scythes, pickaxes, staves, and bluageods. 
Their object was an attack at the guel, 
which they speedily demolished : all the of 
soners were liberated ; and they bore awe) 
several persons, their friends, who had been 
confined on a charge of smuggling. te 

The corporation of Canterbury have od 
presented the freedom of the city (- A 
quis Camden for giving up the ona om 
of his office, Teller of the Exchequer, 10°! 
public good. ; > 
: Married ] Mr. Gammon, to Miss =. 
fords.—Mr. S. Brooks, to Miss E. nor 
all of Canterbury.—Mr. J. Hartley, aacall 
A. Peake, both of Dover.—Jobn rot 
esq. to Miss L. Scoones, both of > Miss 
—John Leeds, esq. of Ashford, to Cro 
Mussared, of Broadstairs.—Jonathay, © I 
esq. to Miss A. Fiteb, of Deal.—The or 
Ruse of Northbourn, to Miss anenany sie 
den, of Richmond.—Mr. J. Brunget, Mr. 6. 
M. A. Dunk, both of Tenterden ai 
Pettet, of Great Chart, to Miss Chris 
Ashford.—Mr. J. Hurst, to Miss 4. 
topher, both of Broadstairs. [ Died 
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Died.] At Canterbury, Mrs. Tarleton.— 
4, Mr. J. Ellis, yun. 

At Dover, Mr. Moon, 

4t Ramsgate, 81, Mrs. Tippen. 

4; Sheerness, Mr. J. Forster.—Mrs. J. 
Brothers. 

jt Cranbrook, 70, Mrs. E. Dobell. At 
Wingham, Mr. Addisell,—At Minster, Mrs. 
Dve-—-At Lydd, 86, Mrs. S. Chadwick. 

SUSSEX. 

An establishment has lately been opened 
at Brighton, for exhibiting and disposing of 
the works of native artists on a similar prin- 
ciple of the British Institution, London. 

Married.| Mr. Cobden, to Miss Idle.—Mr. 
W. Goldring, to Mrs. Stamper: all of Chi- 
chester.—Mr. H. Mills, of Chichester, to 
Miss E. Gregory, of Lamport-terrace, Ports- 
mouth.—Mr. J. Grace, of Eastbourne, to 
Miss M. Ades, of Sedlescombe. 

Died] At Chichester, in Chapel-street, 
63, Mrs. E. Wilds. 

At Brighton, in Nile-street, Mr. Sturt.— 
In Ship-street, W. Brown, esq.—In Church- 
street, Mr. N. Bradford. 

At Lewes, 40, Mrs. M. Stuard. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Late provincial papers asserted as a proof 
of the deplorable state of the farmers occa- 
sioned by rack rent, that in a parish about 
four miles from Devizes, when the receiver 
general called a few weeks since for the 
taxes, not a single one of the paymasters 
could pay his full quantum; where, for the 
twenty preceding years, it would have been 
looked upon as most extraordinary if a single 
one had failed, 

Married.] Edward Phillips, jun. of Melks- 
am, to Miss S. Weston, of Weymouth.—At 
Crewkerne, John Gray Draper, esq. to Miss 
Martha Sparks.—Mr. A. Adye, of Bradford, 
to Miss M. Rich, of Ludgate-bill. 

Died.) At Trowbridge, 84, Mr. D. Stowe. 
“a : waeees Mr. S. Hope, much re- 


At Westbury, Mrs.-S. Gilpin, deserved] y- 
lamented. 


At Cockerton, 75, James, wife of Gre- 
s°ry Seale, esq. 
, HAMPSHIRE, 
Pe a Rey farmers have lately quitted 
sle of Wight for America, taking a re- 
— capital with them. 
-. nvvied | Thomas Collingwood Hughes, 
Join “es Of Southampton, to Miss E. St. 
ton 8 utcher, of Upland Grove.—John Sut- 
Cole rw esq. Of Portsmouth, to Miss 
Mie? +4. alworth.—Lieut. Hicks, R. N. to 
0 Mice inson, of Gosport.—Mr. G. Godden, 
Williar H. Buckburst, both of Havant.— 
ine tse esq. R. N. to Miss Brown- 
Died “lliott-place, near Gosport. 
Boayig ‘| ‘At Southampton, 26, Miss A. 
Gall: Mrs. T. Bernard.—74, Mrs. E. 
)  le.—78, Mrs. M. Cole. 


At 7 
y.t Portsea, Mrs, T. Jackson.— 51, James 
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At South ea 
sea, 67, Mrs. Lang. 
‘Andover, Mrs, Rumsey. 
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At Leamington, 22, Mr. R. Wi 
81, Mr. R. Brown. ickenden, ~ 


At Cowes, 77, Mr. J. Gely.— 
Hardinp mg . ely.—51, Walter 
At Froxfield, William Newbury, esq.—At 
Kingston-crescent, 80, Mrs. Turner.—At 
Wickham, 69, Sir Richard Grindall, K. C. B 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Married.|—Mr. B. Higman, of New Bond- 

street, to Miss Jenkins, of Bath-street, both 

of Bath.—John Maule, esq. of Bath, to Miss 


F. E. Norman, of Wilton.—At Shapwick, 


Capt. Giles, of the 9th foot, to Miss Maria 
Warrey.—Mr. J. Bligh, to Mrs. Stockwell 
of Widcombe.—The Rev. D. S. Moncrieffe, 
rector of Loxton, to Miss E. Young Monk. 
land, of Belmont.—Samuel Chester, esq. of 
Stowey, to Miss M. Dibbs, of Yard. 

Died.\|—At Bath, in New Bond-street, Mr. 
G. Newcombe,—In Grosvenor-place, Miss 
Laura Skinner, of Camerion.—In Walcot- 
buildings, Mr. W. Watlock, deservedly re- 
gretted.—Mrs. Adams, widow of Lieut. A. 
3d reg. of foot—In Great Pu!teney-street, 
Christiana Louisa, daughter of Paul Hors- 
ford, esq. attorney general for the Leeward 
Islands, 

At Bridgwater, Mrs. Biffen, regretted. 

At Walcot, 76, Mrs. M. Lilly. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A melancholy accident lately happened ir 
the river Yealm, near Plymouth: some mea, 
wha had been putting ballast into a vessel, 
were about to return in a small boat, when 
stepping on the gunwale, it upset, and four 
men were drowned. 

Married.| Mr. W. Snell, to Miss G. 
Darke; both of Exeter.—Mr. N. Keen, to 
Miss H. Williams.—Ensign Thomas, to Miss 
Belcher.—Mr. R. Lethbridge, to Miss L. 
Yates: all of Plymouth.—The Rev. T. Har- 
ker, to Miss Watson, of Ashburnham.— 
Francis Willesford, esq. to Charity, widow 
of T.R. Barbury, esq. of Filleigh-house.—Mr. 
Smeardon, of Ipplepen, to Miss M, Cowell, 
of Newton Abbott. 

Died.] At Exeter, 37, Mr. R. Burn, much 
regretted.—In St. Thomas’s, 37, Sarah, wife 
of Simon Hore, esq. deservedly lamented.— 
38, Mrs. Brock. 

At Plymouth, 48, Mr. W. Bawden. —On 
the Barbican, Mrs. M‘Donald.—In Scam- 
mell’s-row, 62, Mrs. Steveus.—In James- 
street, 44, Mrs. Waddon. 

At Saltash, Mr. P. Porter.—At Compton, 
63, Mrs. Derriman, late of Plymouth.—At 
Harberton, 88, the Rev. R. Barnes, arch- 
deacon of Totnes, chancellor of the diocese, 
and canon of Exeter, deservedly lamented. 





DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Ives Harvey Urquhart, esq. of 
Sevenoaks, to Miss Louisa Spurrier, of Poole. 
—At Tarrant Monkton, Mr. T. Bridge, to 
Miss E. Bridge, of Winford Eagle. ; 

Died.] At Poole, Capt. Linthorne, R.N, 

At Sherborne, Mrs. Williams, of Stourton 
Caundle, suddenly. 


At Wareham, 84, Mrs. S, Clarke. 
CORNWALL, 
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CORNWALL. 

Married.] James Hendy, ‘esq. of Truro, 
to Miss Paul, of Mawgan.—Mr. J. Allen, 
of Liskeard, to Miss E. Wright, of Bristol, 
both members of the Society of Friends. 

Died.] At Truro, Mr. N. Penfound, of 
Poundstock.—44, Mr. W. Eyre. 

At Holton, 63, Mr. Read. 

At East Looe, 87, Mrs. P. Warren. 

At Sandplace, Morval, 50, . Mr. 
Hooper. 


H. 


WALES, 

A Meeting of the Freeholders of the county 
of Pembroke lately took place at Haverford- 
west, respecting the Administration of Jus- 
tice in Wales, when petitions to bo:h Houses 
of Parliament, founded thereon, were pro- 
posed by A. J. Stokes, Esq. and unanimously 
upproved of. Another meeting was also held 
at the same time, when certain resolutions 
were entered into, attributing the present 
distresses of the poor and the farmer to those 
taxes which immediately affect the first ne- 
cessaries of life, and the disproportionable 
taxation to which the landed interest is at 
present liable. Petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament, founded on these resolutions, 
were proposed and agreed to nem. con, 

Married.] Robert Hamilton, esq. to Miss 
Simonds, both of Tenby.—WilliamWilliams, 
esq. of Llandovery, to Miss A. M. Price, of 
Williamsfield, Carmarthenshire. —William 
Wynne Sparrow, esq. of Red Hill, Anglesea, 
to Miss F. E. Sparrow, of George-street, 
Westminster.—A. Owen Pugh, esq. to Miss 
J. Lloyd, both of Nantglyn, Denbighshire — 
Mr. Parry, of Holyhead, to Mrs. Newman, of 
Castlerea, Ireland. 

Died.} At Swansea, Mr. W. Bennett.— 
Miss P. Tucker.—73, Mr. D. Perrott, much 
respected. 

At Carmarthen, Joseph Green, esq. late of 
Swansea,— Mrs. Watkins. 

At Brecon, Mrs. Winston, deservedly re- 
gretted.—68, Mrs. E. Hili. 


At Wrexham, the Rev. W. Browne, deser- | 


velly esteemed. 


At Dolgethly, at an advanced age, Mr. R. 
Owen. 


At Plas Teg, Flintshire, Elizabeth Agnes, 


Cornwall— Abroad. 
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€Sq.—At Gro. 
mother of Capt, p, 


wife of C, B. Trevor Roper, 
nant, 85, Mrs. Bulkeley, 
—30, Mrs. Bickerton. 
+ al SCOTLAND. 
A petition was lately transm;} 
House of Commons he fap oe we 
mechanics of Paisley: they payed 
di ts'ey 5 they complained of 
—_— od.) e ed for relief, 
arried. eorge Warden, esq. 0 
gow, to MissS, Wanostrocht, of rs a 
Camberwell. 

Died.| At Aberdeen, 91, Jobn Abercrom. 
bie, esq. 

At Dumfries, 66, Mr. Kinloch Winlaw, 

At Milton, Ayrshire, Lady Hunter Blair, 

IRELAND, 

The south of Ireland has lately beep 
plunged into great and unexampled distress, 
by extensive failures of the long establishei 
banks in Cork, Limerick, Waterford, ani 
other places. A late intelligent paperstates 
—‘** Business is at an end in the province of 
Munster, and whole districts are ruined. The 
butter trade, which promised to be very 
brisk in Cork and Waterford, is entirely sus- 
pended.” The distress of the poor has cre. 
ated general sympathy; and a meeting has 
been held at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James’s street, by gentlemen connected with 
Ireland, for their relief. Government at- 
tended to their representations, and sums 
have been appropriated for that purpose. 

Married.| At Dublin, the Rev. George 
Bishopp, Archdeacon of Aghadoc, to Miss¢. 
E. Sproule, of Dublin.—John Whitla, esq. 
of Lisburn, to Miss Haynes, of Alcester.— 
Mr. T. Howes, of Cork, to Miss M. Thomp- 
son of Maryport. .. 

Died.] At Dublin, 18, Mrs. Gillispie, 
wife of Rolle G. esq. late of the 20th Light 
Dragoons. 

At Waterford, W. Newport, esq. banker, 
only brother of Sir Jobn N. bart. M.P. 

At Killina, 77, Sir James Bond, bart. 

ABROAD. ; 

John Thorlacken, the Icelandic Poet, 
who translated into his native language 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Klopstock’ 
Messiah, 


———_— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Some Observations on Mr. Middleton’s Tour are inadmissible without the name 
and authority of the writer. We never admit anonymous replies to signed come 
munications. 


The Tour from Shrewsbury to Holyhead will be commenced in our newt 
Number. 


On the first of August will appear our usual Supplementary Nunber © the 


current Volume. 


Characters of Books, sent for insertion in our Critical Proemium, are ts 
‘inadmissible. The transmission of copies as soon as published, will always s€¢ 
early notice. , fhe 

We are obliged to Mr. Wooucor for a Subscription of Five Guineas for 


—— Family; and to the Rev. Dr. JouN EVANS, for another of Three 
maneas,. 
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ERRATA IN JUNE NUMBER. 
P. 418, col. 2, line 6 from the bottom, for affecting operation, read efficient. 
— 420, — 2, — 31,2 —  — forassailants read assailant. ; : 
— —  — 2 from the bottom, for in such an exigency, read to suit a0 exigent) 





